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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I the Reader ſhould meet here with any 
thing, which he had not before attended 


to, it will not be in the obſervations upon the 
Conſtitution and Courſe of Nature, theſe being 
all obvious; but in the application of them: 
In which, though there is nothing but what 
appears to me of ſome real weight, andthere- 
fore of great importance; yet he will obſerve 
ſeveral things, which will appear to him of 
very little, if he can think things to be of 
little importance, which are of any real 
weight at all, upon ſuch a ſubject as Religion, 


(83.3 


ADFIERTISEMENT 


However the proper force of the following 
treatiſe, lies in the whole general Analogy 
conſidered together. 


IT is come, I know not how, to be taken 
for granted, by many perſons, that Chriſtia- 
nity is not ſo much as a ſubje& of inquiry; 
but that it is, now at length, diſcovered to be 
fictitious. And accordingly they treat it, as if, 
in the preſent age, this were an agreed point, 
among all people of diſcernment; and nothing 
remained, but to ſet it up as a principal ſub- 
je& of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way 
of repriſals, for its having ſo long interrupted 
the pleaſures of the world, On the con- 
trary, thus much „ at leaſt, will be here found, 


not taken for granted, but proved, that any 


reaſonable man, who will thoroughly con- 
fider the matter, may be as much aſſured, 
as he is of his own Being, that it is not, 
however, ſo clear a caſe, that there is no- 


thing in it, There is, I think, ſtrong evi- 


- 
x 


ing & dence of its truth; but it is certain no one 

BY : can, upon principles of reaſon, be ſatisfied of 
1 the contrary. And the practical conſequence 

; to be drawn from this, is not attended to, by 
= | every one who is concerned in it. 
tia- 
3 May, 1736. 
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Robableevidence is eſſentially diſtinguiſhed from 
demonſtrative by this, that it admits of de- 
2 grees; and of all variety of them, from the higheſt 
7 1 moral certainty, to the very loweſt preſumption, 
We cannot indeed fay a thing is probably true ne upon 
one very ſlight preſumption for it ; becauſe, as as there 
may be probabilities on both lides of a queſtion, 
7 there may be ſome againſt it: and though there be 


1 not, yet a ſlight preſumption does not beget that 


3 degree of conviction, which is implied in ſaying a 


thing is probably true. But that the ſlighteſt poſſible 
= preſumption is of the nature of a probability, ap- 
pʒaears from hence; that ſuch low preſumption often 
repeated, will amount even to moral certainty. | 


N { Thus a man's having obſerved the ebb and flow of 


te tide to day, affords ſome ſort of preſumption, 


A though the loweſt imaginable, that it may kappen 
again to-morrow : But the obſervation of this event 
XX for ſo many days, and months, and ages together, 
as it hath been obſerved by mankind, gives us a full 
aſſurance that it will. 


Tuar which chiefly conſtitutes probability is ex- 
preſſed in the word likely, i. e. like ſome truth e, 
or true event; like it, in itſelf, in its evidence, in 


1 
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ſome more or fewer of its circumſtances. For when 
ve determine a thing to be probably true, ſuppoſe 
that an event has or will come to paſs, 'tis from the 


- mind's remarking in it a likeneſs to ſome other event, 

7 which we have obſerved has come to paſs. And this 

Z obſervation forms, in numberleſs daily inſtances, a * 
4 ter 


preſumption, opinion, or full conviction, that ſuch 

event has or will come to paſs; according as the ob- | 
, ſervation is, that the like event has ſometimes, moſt b 
commonly, or always fo far as our obſervation * 


e. 


5 5 co 
reaches, come to paſs at like diſtances of time, or : ; 
place, or upon like occaſions. Hence ariſes the be- 8 | 
lief, that a child, if it lives twenty years, will groß 
pu 20G be 
up to the ſtature and ſtrength of a man; that food 0 
Vill contribute to the preſervation of its life, and 12 
— g . tal 
« the want of it for ſuch a number of days, be its - i bill 


certain deſtruftion So likewiſe the rule and mea- = 
ſure of our hopes and fears concerning the ſucceſs 4 
of our purſuits; our expectations that others will 1 

act ſo and fo in ſuch circumſtances ; and our judg- 
ment that ſuch actions proceed from ſuch principles; 
all theſe rely upon our having obſerved the like to 
what we hope, fear, expect, judge; I ſay upon our. 
having obſerved the like, either with reſpect to o- * 
thers, or ourſelves. And thus, whereas the Princef 
who had always lived in a warm climate, naturally 2? 
concluded in a way of analogy, that there was no 
ſuch thing as water's becoming hard; becauſe he had 
always obſerved it to be fluid and yielding: We on RF 
:the contrary, from analogy conclude, that there is IJ 
no preſumption at all againſt this: that 'tis ſuppoſe- F 


+ The ſtory is told by Mr. Locke in the ae add 
1 


2 = 
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hen ble, there may be froſt in England, any given 
- ay in January next; probable that there will on 

x ſome day of the month; and that there is a moral 
. certainty, i. e. ground for an expectation without 
any doubt of it, in ſome part or other of the win- 
: 0 1 ter. 
oo Probable evidence, in its very nature, affords 
noſt but an imperfect kind of information; and is to be 
Ch f conſidered as relative only to beings of limited ca- 
t pacities. For nothing which is the poſſible object of 
 be- > knowledge, whether "paſt, preſent, or future, can 
at | | be probable to an infinite intelligence ſince it cans 


J not but be diſcerned abſolutely as it is in itſelf, cer- 
and tainly true, or certainly falſe. But to us, proba- 
x = bility is the very guide of life. 

5 

5 


From theſe things it follows, that in queſtions of 6 
difficulty, or ſuch as are thought ſo, where more 
ſatisfactory evidence cannot be had, or is not ſeen; 
jf the reſult of examination be, that there appears 
upon the whole, any the loweſt preſumption on one 
= fide, and none on the other, or a greater preſump- 
tion on one fide, though in the loweſt degree great- 
er; this determines the queſtion, even in matters of 
Z ſpeculation ; and in matters of practice, will lay us 
under an abſolute and formal obligation, in point 
of prudence and of intereſt, to act upon that pre- 
ſumption, or low probability, though it be ſo low as 
to leave the mind in very great doubt which is the 

truth. For ſurely a man is as really bound in pru- 
B 2 | 
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dence, to do what upon the whole appears, accords 
ing to the beſt of his judgment, to be for his hap- 
pineſs, as what he certainly knows to be ſo. Nay 
Further, in queſtions of great conſequence, a reaſon” 
able man would think it concerns him to remark 
lower probabilities and preſumptions than theſe; 
ſuch as amount ro no more than ſhowing one ide 
of a queſtion to be as ſuppoſeable and credible as 
the other: nay ſuch as but amount to much leſs 
even than this. For numberleſs inſtances might be 
mentioned reſpecting the common purſuits of life, 
where a man would be thought, in a literal ſenſe, 
diſtracted, who would not act, and with great ap- 
plication too, not only upon an even chance, but 
upon much leſs, and where the probability or chance 


was greatly againſt his ſucceeding. 


It is not my deſign to enquire further into the 
nature, the foundation, and meaſure of probability; 


or whence it proceeds that /ikene/5 ſhould beget that 


preſumption, opinion, and full conviction, which 
the human mind is formed to receive from it, and 
which it does neceſſarily produce in every one; or 
to guard againſt the errors, to which reaſoning from 
analogy is liable, This belongs to the ſubject of Lo- 
gic; and is a part of that ſubject which has not yet 
been throughly conſidered. Indeed I ſhall not take 
upon me to ſay, how far the extent, compaſs, and 
force of analogical reaſoning, can be reduced to 
general heads and rules; and the whole be formed 
into a ſyſtem. But though ſo little in this way has 


$ See chap. VI. Part IL 
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d- n attempted by thoſe who have treated of our 
p- tellectual powers, and the exerciſe of them; this 
ay does not hinder but that we may be, as we unqueſ- 
W Frionably are, aſſured, that analogy is of weight, in 
rk various degrees, towards determining our judgment 
ez $1 and our practice. Nor does it in any wiſe ceaſe to 


de of weight in thoſe caſes, becauſe perſons, either 
given to diſpute, or who require things to be ſtated 
2 with greater exactneſs than our faculties appear to 
admit of in practical matters, may find other caſes 
x in which 'tis not eaſy to ſay, whether it be, or be 
not, of any weight; or inſtances of ſeeming analo- 
gies, which are really of none. It is enough to the 
=> preſent purpoſe to obſerve, that this general way 
of arguing is evidently natural, juſt and concluſive. } 
For there is no man can make a queſtion but that 
the Sun will riſe to-morrow; and be ſeen, where 
it ĩs ſeen at all, in the figure of a circle, and not 
5 in that of a ſquare. 


3 

At * 

ch 2 Hence, namely from analogical reaſoning, Origen 

1d | n hath with ſingular ſagacity obſerved, that © he who 
LF 


1 believes the ſcripture to have proceeded from him 
m an « whois the Authorof Nature, may well expect to 
4 find the ſame ſort of difficulties in it, as are found 
« in the conſtitution of nature,” And in a like 
way'of reflection it may be added, that he who de- 
nies the ſcripture to have been from God, upon 


Ken ut 704 ys wor erat Tapalitawuivor Tov XTIGAavTOC TOY cue 
tum TRUTAS rg Yprxpag HETEUT IA, or 0TH Tips TIF XTITEWS ANAVTRC 
reg Cnrougs Tov Tip aur Aoyev, TAUTA kal Zit r pager 


Philocal, p. 23. Ed, Cant. 
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account of theſe difficulties, may, for the very fame 
Teaſon, deny the world to have been formed by him. 


that ſyſtem of things and diſpenſation of providence, * 


Author of Nature is here ſuppoſed. 


Forming our notions of the conſtitution and go» WM 
vernment of the world upon reaſoning, without 
foundation for the principles which we aſſume, 
whether from the attributes of God or any thing a 
elſe; is building a world upon hypotheſis, like Des 
Cartes. Forming our notions upon reaſoning from 
principles which are certain, but applied to cafes to 
which we have no ground to apply them, (like thoſe 
who explain the ſtructure of the human body, aud 
the nature of difeaſes, and medicines from mere ma- 
thematicks without ſufficient Data:) is an error 
mueh a-kin tothe former: ſince what is aſſumed in 
order to make the reaſoning applicable, is hypotheſis. 
But it muſt be allowed uſt, to join abſtract rea- 
ſonings with the obſervation of facts, and argue 
from ſuch facts as are known, to others that are like 
them; from that part of the divine government o- 
ver intelligent creatures! wich comes under our 


On the other hand, if there be an analogy or like» 4 * 
neſs between that ſyſtem of things and diſpenſation 5 
of providence, which revelation informs us of, and 


which experience together with reaſon informs us 
of, i. e. the known courſe of nature; this is a pre- 
ſamption, that they have both the ſame author and 

cauſe; at leaſt fo far as to anſwer objections againſt 7 
the former's being from God, drawn from any thing | i 
which is analogical or ſimilar to what is in the latter, 
which is acknowledged to be from him: for an Fe 
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View, to that larger and more general government 
pver them, which is beyond it; and from what is 
yreſent, to collect, what is likely, credible, or not 
3 incredible, will be hereafter. 


This. method then of concluding and determining 
being practical, and what, if we will act at all, we 
cannot but act upon in the common purſuits of 
lite; being evidently concluſive, in various degrees, 
proportionable to the degree and exactneſs of the 
4+ & whole analogy or likeneſs; and having ſo great au- 
ara for its introduction into the ſubject of reli- 
gion, even revealed religion; my deſign is to apply 


4 it to that ſubject in general, both natural and re- 


| 1 vealed: taking for proved, that there is an intelli- 


gent author of nature, and natural governor of the 


4 £ world. For as there is no preſumption againſt this 
prior to the proof of it: ſoit has been often proved 


39 with accumulated evidence; from this argument of 1 

analogy and final cauſes; from abſtract reaſonings; 

from the moſt antient tradition and teſtimony; and 

from the general conſent of mankind. Nor does 

& it appear, ſo far as 1 can find, to be denied, by the 
generality of thoſe who profeſs themſelves diſſatis- 

fied with the evidence of religion. 4 7 


As there are ſome, who, inſtead of thus attend- 
ing to what is in fact the conſtitution of nature, 
form their notions of God's government upon hy- 
potheſis: ſo there are others, who indulge them-. 
ſelves in vain and idle ſpeculations, how the world 
might poſſibly have been framed otherwiſe than it 
is; and upon ſuppoſition that things might, in ima- 


A 


» 
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gining that they ſhould, have been diſpoſed and car- 
ried on after a better model, than what appears in 
the preſent diſpoſition and conduct of them, Sup- 
pole now a perſon of ſuch a turn of mind, to go 
on with his reverics, till he had at length fixt upon 
ſome particular plan of nature, as appearing to him 
the beſt. One ſhall ſcarce be thought guilty 


ſhould ſay, even before-hand, that the plan which 
this ſpeculative perlom would fix upon, though he 
were the wiſeſt of the ſons of men, probably would 
not be the very beſt, even according to his own no- 
tions of bt; w!.other he thaugiit that to be ſo, 


of the greateſt happineſs, or that theſe two were 


ſame plan. However, it may not be amiſs once for 
all to ſee, what would be the amount of theſe emen- 
dations and imaginary improvements upon the fyſ- 
tem of nature, or how far they would miſlead us. 
And it ſeems there could be no ſtopping, till we came 
to ſome ſuch concluſions as theſe: That all crea- 
tures ſhould at firſt be made as perfect and as happyy 
as they were capable of ever being: That nothing, 
to be ſure, of hazard or danger ſhould be put upon 
them to do; ſome indolent perſons would perhaps 
think nothing at all: Or certainly, that eſtectual 
care (ſhould be taken, that they ſhould, whether 
neceſſarily or not, yet eventually and in fact, al. 
ways do what was right and moſt conducive to hap- 
pineſs, which would be thought ealy for infinite 
power to effect; either by not giving them any 


of detraction againſt human vnder{tanding, if one 


which afforded occfions and motives for the exer- © 
ciſe of the greateſt vircue, or which was productive 


neceſſarily connected, and run up into one and the 


— 
* 
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| 2 which would endanger their going wrong; 

by laying the right motive of action in every in- 
ance before their minds continually in fo ſtrong a 
anner, as would never fail of inducing them to 
2 conformably to it: And that the whole method 
6f government by puniſhments ſhould be rejected, 

F abſurd; as an awkward round-about method of 
Earrying things on; nay as contrary to a principal 
purpoſe, for which it would be ſuppoſed creatures 
Were made, namely happineſs. 


/0 


> Now, without conſidering what is to be ſaid in 


: particular to the ſeveral parts of this train of folly 
and extravagance; what has been above intimated, 


sa full direct general anſwer to it, namely, that 
vie may ſee before-hand that we have not faculties 
for this kind of ſpeculation. For though it be ad- 
mitted, that from the firſt principles of our nature, 
we unavoidably judge or determine ſome ends to be 


abſolutely in themſelves preferable to others, and 


* that the ends now mentioned, or if they run up into 
J one, that this one is abſolutely the beſt; and conſe- 


8 quently that we muſt conclude the ultimate end 
= deſigned, in the conſtitution of nature and conduct 


of providence, is the moſt virtue and happineſs 
poſſible : Yet we are far from being able to judge, 
what particular diſpoſition of things would be moſk 
friendly and aſſiſtant to virtue; or what means 
might be abſolutely neceſſary to produce the moſt 
happineſs'in a ſyſtem of ſuch extent as our own 
world may be, taking in all that is paſt and to 
come, though we ſhould ſuppoſe it detached from 
the whole of things. Indeed we are fo far from 
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being able to judge of this; that we are not judges 
what may be the neceſſary means of raiſing and con- 
ducting one perſon to the higheſt perfection and 
happineſs of his nature. Nay even in the little 
affairs of the preſent life, we find men of different 
educations and ranks are not compet-nt judges of 
the conduct of each other. Our whole nature leads 
us to aſcribe all moral perfection to God, and to 
deny all imperfection of him. And this will for 
ever be a practical proof of his moral character, to 
fuch as will conſider what a practical proof is; be- 
cauſe it is the voice of God ſpeaking in us. And 
from hence we conclude, that virtue muſt be the 
happineſs, and vice the miſery, of every creature 


prevail finally | in a univerſe under his government. 
But we are in no ſort judges, what are the neceſſary 
means of accompliſhing this end. 


// Let us then, inſtead of that idle and not very in- 

cent employment of forming imaginary models of 

world, and {ſchemes of governing it, turn our 
thoughts to what we experience to be the conduct 
of nature with reſpect to intelligent creatures: 
which may be reſolved into general laws or rules 
of adminiſtration, in the ſame way as many of the 
laws of nature reſpecting inanimate matter may be 
collected from experiments. And let us compare 
the known conſtitution and courle of things, with 
what is ſaid to be the moral ſyſtem of nature; the 
acknowledged diſpenſations of providence, or that 


and that regularity and order and right cannot but 


government which we find our ſelves under, with 


what religion teaches us to believe and expect; 


* 
* 
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and ſee whether they are not analogous and of a 
piece. And upon ſuch a compariſon, it will | think 
e found, that they are very much ſo: that both 


may be traced up to the ſame general laws, and 


Peſolved! into the ſame principles of divine oondutt. 
. 


in ſome, more, in others, leſs, exact. In ſome few 
1 perhaps it may amount to a real practical 
| proof; ; in others not fo. Yet in theſe it is a confir- 
mation of what is proved other ways. It will 


* undeniably ſhow, what too many want to have 
7 ſhown them, that the ſyſtem of religion both na- 


5 tural and revealed, conſidered only as a ſyſtem, 


and prior to the proof of it, is not a ſubject of 
* ridicule, unleſs that of nature be ſo too. And 
3; it will afford an anſwer to almoſt all objections 
againſt the ſyſtem both of natural and revealed 


religion ; though not perhaps an anſwer in ſo great 


2 degree; yet ina very conſiderable degree an an- 


© ſwer, to the objections againſt the evidence of it: 
For objections againſt a proof, and objections a- 
gainſt what is ſaid to be proved, the reader vill ob- 


bs * ſerve are different things. 


5 Now the divine government of the world, im- 
plied in the notion of religion in general and of 
= Chriſtianity, contains in it; That mankind is ap- 
pointed to live in a future ſtate*; That there, every 
one ſhall be rewarded or puniſhed}; rewarded or 


ch. i. + ch. i, 


* The analogy here propoſed to be confdered, is 
of pretty large extent, and conſiſts of ſeveral parts; - 


/2 


/8 


— 


- 
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diſciplinet, for that future one; notwithſtanding A 


id. tis. ad 
- 


dy miracles; but containing in it many things 7 
" appearing to us ſtrange and not to have been ex- 
petted$ ; a diſpenſation of providence, which is a 


P 


ticular evidence as the wiſdom of God thought fit. 
The deſign then of the following treatiſe will be to 


.gainſt in this moral and chriſtian diſpenſation, in · 


» Ch. ii. cb. iv. Ch. v. § Ch. vi. 


W INTRODUCTION © 


puniſhed reſpectively for all that behaviour here, 
which we comprehend under the words, virtuous 7 
or vitious, morally good or evil“: That our pre- 
ſent life is a probation, a ſtate of trialf, and of Wi 


the objections, which men may fancy they have, 
from notions of neceſſity, al ns being any 
ſuch moral plan as this at allj: And whatever ob- 
jections may appear to lie againſt the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of it, as it ſtands ſo imperfectly made 
known to us at preſent :#* That this world being # 
in a ſtate of apoltacy and wickedneſs, and conſe - Þ . - 
quently of ruin, and the ſenſe both of their condi - Fic! 
tion and duty being greatly corrupted among men, 
this gave occaſion for an additional diſpenſation off 'S £4 #4 
providence ; of the utmoſt importancett ; wel 75 


ſcheme or ſyſtem of things g; carried on by the 


mediation of a divine perſon, the Meſſiah, in order 4 
to the recovery of the world; yet not revealed 


to all men, nor proved with the ſtrongeſt poſſible 


evidence to all thoſe to whom it is revealed; but 


only to ſuch a part of mankind, and with ſuch par- 


ſhew, that the ſeveral parts principally objected a- 


** Ch. vii, ++ Part II. Ch. i, $6 Ch. ü. 
2 Ch. ii. 4 Ch. iv. = Ch. v. A Ch. vi, vii. 
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men, 1 


n off 5 
ed pon it. This is a general account of what may be 


ings if 
ex- 
11S a 


ealed 
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uding its ſcheme, its publication, and the proof 


nich God has afforded us of its truth; that the par- 


&4 


Wcular parts principally objected againſtiin this whole 
: iſpenſation, are analagous to what is experienced 
In the conſtitution and courſe of nature, or provi- 
gence; that the chief objections themſelves which 
Are alledged againſt the former, are no other, than 
What may be alledged with like juſtneſs againſt the 


and Atter, where they are found in fact to be incluſive ; 


ing 3 | 
»nſe- 8 


nd that this argument from analogy is in general, 
nanſwerable, and undoubtedly of weight on the 
de of religion“, notwithſtanding the objections 
Which may ſeem to lie againſt it, and the real ground 
hich there may be for difterence of opinion, as to 
e particular degree of weight which is to be laid 


Hooked for in the following treatiſe. And I ſhall 
Wegin it with that which is the foundation of all aur 


Popes and of all our fears; all our hopes and fears, 


nich are of any conſideration; I mean a future 

4 the fi 
Ale. 

wder 

ch. vii. 
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1 Of a Future Life, 


TRANGE difficulties have been raiſed by ſome ” 
concerning perſonal identity, or the ſame- 
9 neſs of living agents, implied in the notion 
of our exiſting now and hereafter, or in any two 

W ſucceſſive moments ; which whoever thinks it worth 

© while, may ſee conſidered in the firſt diſſertation at 
the end of this treatiſe. But without regard to any 
of them here, let us conſider what the analogy of 
nature, and the ſeveral changes which we have un- 


dergene, and thoſe which we know we may under- 
C2 


\ 
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go vithout being deſtroyed, ſuggeſt, as to the effect N | Fon 
which death may, or may not have upon us; and ati 


whether it be not from thence probable, that we ft 


„ 


may ſurvive this change, and exiſt in a future ſtate xpe 
= 


. 
. 
+ 


of life and perception. n 


I. From our being born into the preſent world 8 4 die 
in the helpleſs imperfect ſtate of infancy, and having Pio 
arrived from thence to mature age, we find it to be Pain 
a general law of nature in our own ſpecies, that the Flies 
ſame creatures, the ſame individuals, ſhould exiſt in 
in degrees of life and perception, with capacities of bilit 
action, of enjoyment and ſuffering, in one period 
of their being, greatly different from thoſe appoint- I 
ed them in another period of it, And in other 72 
creatures the ſame law holds. For the difference of 
their capacities and ſtates of life at their birth (to 8 ſpec 
go no higher) and in maturity; the change of worms B©2 | 
into flies, and the vaſt enlargement of their loco- of 
motive powers by ſuch change: and birds and 
inſets burſting the ſhell their habitation, and by Our 


this means entering into a new world, furniſhed the 
with new accommodations for them, and finding a fo | 
new ſphere of action aſſigned them; theſe are in- n 
ſtances of this general law of nature. Thus all the ” 


various and wonderful transformation of animals Ry ** 
are to be taken into conſideration here. But the #4 © 
ſtates of life in which we ourſelves exiſted formerly e 


in the womb and in our infancy, are almoſt as. differ- * 
ent from our preſent in mature age, as it is poſſible p 
to conceive any two ſtates or degrees of life can be. me: 
Therefore, t hat we are to exiſt hereafter in a ſtate — 


as different (ſuppoſe) from our preſent, as this is 


* 
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com our former, is but according to the analogy of 
nd 
we 


Mature; according to a natural order or appointment 
Hg Ir the very ſame kind, with what we have already 


ite experienced. 


1 u. We know we are endued with capacities of Z 

14 ion, of happineſs and miſery : for we are con- 

ng | 43 ious of acting, of injoying pleaſure and ſuffering 

be pain. Now that we have theſe powers and capaci- 

he ties before death, is a preſumption that we ſhall re- 

it 4 uin them through and after death; indeed a proba- 

of Wy of it abundantly ſufficient to act upon, unleſs 

od fi chere be ſome poſitive reaſon to think that death i is 

_ the deſtruction of thoſe living powers: Becauſe 

er 4 there is in every caſe a probability, that all things 

of vill continue as we experience they are, in all re- 

to s ſpects, except thoſe in which we have ſome reaſon 

* 4 to think they will be altered. This is that Kind - 

o. of preſumption or probability from analogy, ex- 

od 2 preſſed in the very word Continuance, which ſeems 
Z our only natural reaſon for believing the courſe of 

-4 be world will continue to-morrow, as it has done 

a ſo far as our experience or knowledge of hiſtory 
2 ean carry us back. Nay it ſeems our only reaſon 

be for believing, that any one ſubſtance now exiſting, 

1s will continue to exiſt a moment longer; the Self- 

he exiſtent Subſtance only excepted. Thus if men 

ly ; were aſſured that the unknown event death, was 

r. not the deſtruction of our faculties of perception 


; C 3 
le WY » 1 Gy Kur of preſumption or probability; for I do not 
E. mean to affirm that there is the ame Dx OR E x of conviction, that 
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we ſhould ſurvive death, provided it were certain 3 
that death would not be our deſtruction, it muſt be aer 
bighly probable we ſhall ſurvive it, if there be no 
"ground to think death will be our defiruttion. 4 


| 4 Now though I think it muſt be acknowledged, | 2 
& that prior to the natural and moral proofs of a 


Ing, ſo as that the ſame living being ſhall be uncapable of ever perceiving del 
or acting again at all : Or the deftruftion of thoſe means and inſtruments - 


9 1 
<Y 
=_ 
—— 


and of action, there would be no apprehenſion, 
that any other power or event unconnected with 
this of death, would deſtroy theſe faculties juſt at 
the inſtant of each creature's death; and therefore 
no doubt but that they would remain after it: . 
which ſhows the high probability that our living 

powers will continue after death, unleſs there be Pe 
ſome ground to think that death is their deſtructi- put 


on *. For, if it would be in a manner certain that 4 of . 
4 no 4 


future life commonly inſiſted upon, there would 


ariſe a general confuſed ſuſpicion, that in the great flee 
mock and alteration which we ſhall ufidergo dy A the! 
death, We, i. e. our living powers, might be whol- 5 the 
Jy deſtroyed ; yet even prior to thoſe proofs, there mat 
is really no particular diſtin& ground or reaſon | 3 12 
| tne 


* Deſtruftion of living powers, is a manner of expreſſion unayoid- el 
ably ambiguous ; and may fignify either the deſtruBtion of a living be- : 


by which it is capable of its preſent life, of its preſent flate of perception Fi wh 
and of aftion. It is here uſed in the former ſenſe. When it is uſed | ſhe 
zn the latter, the epithet PRESENT is added. The loſs of a man's fro 
eye is a deſtruction of living powers in the latter ſenſe. But we have the 
no reaſon to think the deſtruction of living powers, in the former de 
ſenſe, to be poſſible. We have no more reaſon to think a being b | 
endued with living powers, ever loſes them during its whote exiſtence MW *Y 
than to believe that a ſtone ever acquires them. „ of 


. 
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Hung, or from the analogy of nature. 


— — 


z Bur we cannot argue from the reaſon of the 
bing, that death is the deſtruction of living agents, 


uſe we know not at all what death is in itſelf; 


Put only ſome of its effects, ſuch as the diſſolution 
*Fof fleſh, ſkin, and bones. And theſe eſſects do in 
5 no wiſe appear to imply the deſtruction of a living 


pends, ſo we are wholly ignorant what the powers 


themſelves depend upon ; the powers themſelves as 


& diſtinguiſhed, not only from their actual exerciſe, 
but allo from the preſent capacity of exerciſing . 
= them; and as oppoſed to their deſtruction: For 


= ſleep, or however a ſwoon, ſhews us, not only that 


theſe powers exiſt when they are not exerciſed, as 
the paſſive power of motion does in inanimate 


matter ; but fhews alſo that they exiſt, when there 


is no preſent capacity of exerciſing them: or that 


the capacities of exerciſing them for the preſent, as 
well as the actual exerciſe of them, may be ſuſ- 
pended, and yet the powers themſelves remain un- 
deſtroyed. Since then we know not at all upon 
what the exiſtence of our living powers depends, this 
ſhews further, there can no probability be collected 


from the reaſon of the thing, that death will be 


their deſtruction: becauſe their exiſtence may 


depend, upon ſomewhat in no degree affected 


by death; upon ſomewhat quite out of the reach 
of this king of terrors. So that there is nothing 


19 
5 br this apprehenſion at all, ſo far as I can find. If 
Pere be, it mult ariſe either, from the reaſon of the 
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more certain, than that the reaſon of the thing" caſ. 
ſhews us no connection between death, and the to 
deſtruction of living agents. Nor can we find g rudi 
thing throughout the whole Analogy of Nature, to a to 
afford us even the ſlighteſt preſumption, that ani. we | 
mals ever loſe their living powers; much leſs, if 1 Püon 
were poſſible, that they loſe them by death: for WC 4 ainte 
have no faculties wherewith to trace any ＋ it 


Ar. 


or through it, ſo as to ſee what becomes of them. mpti 
This event removes tham from our view. It de. p 2 t 
ſtroys the ſenſible proof, which we had before their Wald ſhe: 


death, of their being poſſeſſed of living powers, 4 1 
but does not appear to afford the leaſt reaſon to be- n 
lieve that they are, then, or by that event, deprived . 
of them. 1 

; 


7 5 

Axv our knowing, that they were poſſeſſed of ey 
theſe powers, up to the very period to which we 5 nce 
have faculties capable of tracing them, is itſelf a , {ho 


/ Howeves, as one cannot but be greatly ſenſible, 
h 


probability of their retaining them, beyond it. : auſt 
And this is confirmed, and a ſenſible credibility i is Idle 6 
given to it, by obſerving the very great and aſtoniſh- | F tbc 

ing changes which we have experienced; fo great, | i Wis r 
that our exiſtence in another ſtate of life, of per- f thi 
ception and of action, will be but according to a 5 8 
method of providential conduct, the like to which J1ſo \ 
has been already exerciſed even with regard to our- N 
ſelves; according to 2 courſe of nature, the like to + 1 id 
which, we have already gone through. pthe 


ow difficult it is to ſilence imagination enough tg 


make the voice of reaſon even diſlinctiy heard ig 
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thing” th caſe; as we are accuſtomed, from our youth 
d an cc indulge that forward, deluſive faculty, ever 
d f ruding beyond its ſphere; of ſome aſſiſtance in- 
e, to ad to apprehenſion, but the author of all error: 
t ani-* g we plainly loſe ourſelves in groſs and crude con- 
if it 1 Stions of things, taking for granted that we are ac- 
YI well , Wainted with, what indeed we are wholly ignorant 
yond ; it may be proper to conſider the imaginary pre- 


hem, © 


| . mptions, that death will be our deſtruction, ariſing 
t de- 


m theſe kinds of early and laſting prejudices; and 
their V mew how little they can really amount to, even 
wers, 1 ough we cannot wholly diveſt ourſelves of them. 
o be- Mnd, 


rived 


; I. Ali preſumption of death's being the deſtructi- 


W of living beings, muſt go upon ſuppoſition that 
d of {| hey are compounded; and ſo, diſcerptible. But 
1 we . nce conſciouſneſs is a ſingle and indiviſible power, 
elf a ſhould ſeem that the ſubject in which it reſides, 
| it, : Pult be fo too, For were the motion of any par- 
ty is Ne of matter abſolutely one and indiviſible, ſo as 
im. ſhould imply a contradiction to ſuppoſe part of 
reat, his motion to exiſt, and part not to exiſt, i. e. part 
per- f this matter to move, and part to bt at reſt ; then 
o 2 . s power of motion would be indiviſible; * ſo 
hich Ilſo would be the ſubjeci in which the power inheres, 
2»ur- FÞamely the particle of matter: for if this could be 
e to vided into two, one part might be moved and the 
Other at reſt, which is contrary to the ſuppoſition, 
In like manner it has been argued “, and, for any 


bing appearing to the contrary, juſtly, that ſince 


o Sce Dr. Clarke's letter to Mr. Dodwell, and the defences of its 
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the perception or conſciouſneſs, which we have 4 a 
our own exiſtence, is indiviſible, fo as that it is, 4 
contradiftion to ſuppoſe one part of it ſhould h; og : 
here and the other there; the perceptive power, « 
the power of conſciouſneſs, is indiviſible too: a . 
conſequently the ſubject in which it reſides; 3. e. thu 
conſcious being. Now upon ſuppoſition that livin 8 
agent each man calls Himſelf, is thus a ſingle bein; "i 
which there is at leaſt no more difficulty in concei 
ing than in conceiving it to be a compound, and d 
which there is the proof now mentioned; it follow liv 
that our organized bodies are no more Ourſelves «I Ge 
part of Ourſelves, than any other matter around 1 N 
And it is as eaſy to conceive, how matter, which * 
no part of Ourſelves, may be appropriated to us i z ap 
the manner which our preſent bodies are; as hong 4 
we can receive impreſſions from, and have powe 3 
over any matter. It is as eaſy to conceive, that vt 
may exiſt out of bodies, as in them: that we mic 1 
have animated bodies of any other or gans and ſenſsMf 
wholly different from theſe now given us, and that 
we may hereafter animate theſe ſame or new bodial 
variovſly modified and organized; as to conceive 
how we can animate ſuch bodies as our recen = 
And laſtly, the diſſolution of all theſe ſeveral org n 
nized bodies, ſuppoſing Ourſelves to have ſucceſliy e 1 
animated them, would have no more conceivabeſdur 
tendency to deſtroy the living beings Ourſelves, ol 
deprive us of living faculties, the faculties of per · e 
ception and of action, than the diſſolution of any ef 
foreign matter, which we are capable of receiving I 
impreſſions from, and making ule of for the com 
mon occaſions of life, 


T 
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10 3. 4 Tus ſimplicity and abſolute oneneſs of a liv - 
| Co t cannot indeed, from the nature of the 
11 tal obſ 

ver, 0. - Ng, be properly proved, by experimen erva- 
: a Ws. But as theſe Fall in with the ſuppoſition of 
E n > Is nity, ſo they plainly lead us to conclude certain- 
Livin chat our groſs organized bodies, with which we 


1 


eive the objects of ſenſe, and with which we 
rare no part of Ourſelves; and therefore ſhow 
and d i that we have no reaſon to believe their deſtruc- 
llowy Va 1 to be ours even without determining whether 
wad F living ſubſtances be material or immaterial. For 

ſee by experience, that men may loſe their limbs, 


4 ” bir organs of ſenſe, and even the greateſt part of 
Fel ce bodies, and yet remain the ſame living agents. 


pd perſons can trace up the exiſtence of them- 
Nees to a time, when the bulk of their bodies was 
1 tremely ſmall, in compariſon of what it is in ma- 
re age: and we cannot but think, that they might 
of | | Wen have loſt a conſiderable part of that ſmall body, 
d yet have remained the ſame living agents; as 
ey may now loſe great part of their preſent bo- 
and remain ſo. As it is certain, that the bo. 
Nes of all animals are in a conſtant flux, from that 
-ceaſing attrition, which there is in every part 
chem. Now things of this kind unavoidably 

Webs J ach us to diſtinguiſh, between theſe living agents 
i durſelves, and large quantities of matter, in which 


7 * e are very nearly intereſted : ſince theſe may be 
7 ä Wienated, and actually are in a dai ly courſe of ſuc- 
win eſſion, and changing their owners; whilſt we are 


ured, that each living agent remains one and 


10 #- 
_ 
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the ſame permanent being“. And this general ob- 4 
ſervation leads us on to the following ones. 


4 D Firſt, Tuar we have no way of determining 
by experience, what is the certain bulk of the li 
ving being each man calls Himſelf: and yet, till it 
be determined that it is larger in bulk than the ſolid Z 
elementary particles of matter, which there is no £ $ 
ground to think any natural power can diſſolve, on 
there is no ſort of reaſon to think death to be the 
diſſolution of it, of the living being, even though ” 
it ſhould not be abſolutely indiſcerptible. 


7 | Secondly, From our being ſo nearly related to 1 
and intereſted in certain ſyſtems of matter, ſuppoſe 
our fleſh and bones, and afterwards ceaſing to bel 
at all related to them, the living agents Ourſelves 
remaining all this while undeſtroyed notwithſtand- 1 
ing ſuch alienation; and conſequently theſe ſyſtems F 
of matter not being Ourſelves : it follows further, MMWait, 
that we have no ground to conclude any other, Molid 
ſuppoſe internal ſyſtems of matter, to be the living 1 Wo th 
agents Ourſelves ; becauſe we can have no ground to car 
conclude this, but from our relation to and intereſt Mut 
in ſuch other ſyſtems of matter: and therefore we q e b 

can have no reaſon to conclude, what befalls thoſe Pins 
ſyſtems of matter at death, to be the deſtruction of i 
the living agents. We have already ſeveral times 4 
over loſt a great part or perhaps the whole of our 
body, according to certain common eſtabliſhed laws} : 
of nature; yet we remain * ſame living agents: 


$ i 
My 
ion 
S the 


: | 1 ge 
"> See Diſſertation ' I, : & lt! 
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When we ſhall loſe as great a part, or the whole, 
"Sy another common eſtabliſhed law of nature, 
eath; why may we not alſo remain the ſame ? 
WET hat the alienation has been gradual in one caſe, 
and in the other will be more at once, does not 


olia prove any thing to the contrary. We have paſſed 
| no Wndeſiroyed through thoſe many and great revolu- 
lve, *Y ions of matter, ſo peculiarly appropriated to us our- 


+ Fclves; why ſhould we imagine death will be ſo fatal 
Nous? nor can it be objected, that what is thus a- 

icnated or loſt, is no part of our original ſolid body, 
; dut only adventitious matter; becauſe we may loſe 


d to Intire limbs, which muſt have contained many ſolid 
po ſe {arts and veſſels of the original body: or if this be not 
o be admitted, we have no proof, that any of theſe ſolid 


parts arc diſſolved or alienated by death. Though, 

dy the way, we are very nearly related to that ex- 
Wrancous or adventitious matter, wlilſt it continues 
2 ; united to and diſtending the ſeveral parts of our 
Solid body. But after all; the relation a perſon bears 
living 1 o thoſe parts of his body, to which he is the moſt 
nd to early related; what does it appear to amount to 


tereſt Nut this, that the living agent, and thoſe parts of 
re we q e body, mutually affect each other? And the ſame 


; thoſe 
ion off 
times 
f our ö 3 
d laus 
gents: 


| Las, the ſame thing in kind, though not in degree, 
nay be ſaid of all foreign matter, which gives us 
Beas, and which we have any power over. From 
heſe obſervations the whole ground of the imagina- 
ion is removed, that the diſſolution of any matter, 
we deſtruction of a living agent, from the inte- 
Felt he once had in ſuch matter, 
D 


/9 Thirdly, If we conſider our body ſomewhat more 
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diſtinctly, as made up of organs and inſtruments 
of perception and of motion, it will bring us to tje 
ſame concluſion. Thus the common optical expe- 
riments ſhow, and even the obſervation how ſight is 
aſſiſted by glaſſes ſhows, that we ſee with our eyes 
in the ſame ſenſe as we ſee with glaſſes. Nor is there | 
any reaſon to believe, that we ſee with them in any 
other ſenſe; any other, I mean, which would lead rm. 
us to think the eye itſelf a percipient. The like is he 
to be ſaid of hearing: and our feeling diſtant ſolid em: 
matter by means of ſomewhat in our hand, ſeems | pe 
an inſtance of the like kind, as to the ſubject we are Preſe 
conſidering. All theſe are inſtances of foreign mat. 

ter, or ſuch as is no part of our body, being in- 
ſtrumental in preparing objects for, and convey- 
ing them to, the perceiving power, in a manner 
ſimilar or like to the manner, in which our organs 
of ſenſe prepare and convey them. Both are in a 
like way inſtruments of our receiving ſuch co 
from external objects, as the Author of Nature ap- 

pointed thoſe external vbjects to be the occaſions of 
Exciting in us. However, glaſles are evidently i in· 
ſtances of this; namely of matter, which is no part k bi 
of our body, preparing objects for and conveying 
them towards the perceiving power, in like manner f | 
as our bodily organs do. And if we ſee with our 4 | 
eyes only in the ſame manner as we do with glaſles, 
the like may juſtly be concluded, from analogy, of 
all our other ſenſes. It is not intended, by any if 
thing here ſaid, to affirm, that the whole N 
of viſion, or of perception by any other of our ſen | 


ſes, can be traced, through all its ſteps, quite up to 


1 
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ore living power of ſeeing, or perceiving : But that 
nts far as it can be traced by experimental obſervati- 
the Ins, ſo far it appears, that our organs of ſenſe prepare 
pe · id convey on objects, in order to their being per- 
it is feived, in like manner as foreign matter does, with- 
yes ut affording any ſhadow of appearance, that they 
ere | themſelves perceive. And that we have no reaſon 
any id think our organs of ſenſe, percipients, is con- 


lead ®Srmed by inſtances of perſons loſing ſome of them, 
e is e living beings themſelves, their former occupiers, 
olid Remaining unimpaired. It is confirmed alſo by the 
ems {Experience of dreams; by which we find we are at 
Preſent poſſeſſed of a latent, and, what would o- 
*Hherwiſe be, an unimagined unknown power of 


2 are 
nate 


in- ef ſenſible objects, in as ſtrong and lively a 
vey⸗ ZFÞanner without our external organs of ſenſe as with 
nner mem. 

gans 

in a So alſo with regard to our power of moving, or 


2Jirefting motion by will and choice: upon the de- 


en, Aion of a limb, this active power remains, as 


* 
e ap- 


8 of evidently ſeems, unleſſened ; fo as that the living 
in. cis who has ſuffered this loſs, would be capable 
am f moving as before, if it had another limb to move 
Soak Pich. Ir can walk by the help of an artificial leg; 
was by ſt as it can make uſe of a pole or a leaver, to 
_ ach towards itſelf and to move things, beyond 
aſſes, Hf e length and the power of its natural arm: And 
＋ Lis laſt it does in the ſame manner as it reaches 
9 rc 54 | d moves, with its natural arm, things nearer and 
_ f leſs weight. Nor is there ſo much as any ap- 
en- ance of our limbs being endued with a power 


mw moving or directing themſelves ; though they are 
up ted, like the ſeveral parts of a machine, to be 


5 D 2 


2 Tus a man determines, that he will look at ſuch N 


io 


nor conſequently, that we have any other kind of bo 


their deſtruftion ; ſhows demonſtratively, that there Y 4 
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the inſtruments of motion to each other; and ſome 
parts of the ſame limb, to be inſtruments of motion 
to other parts of it. 


** 
e * 

. <= 
* 


an object through a microſcope ; or being lame ſup- 
poſe, that he will walk to ſuch a place with a ſtaff 2 
week hence. His eyes and his feet no more deter. 
mine in theſe caſes, than the microſcope and the ſtaff. 
Nor is there any ground to think they any more 
put the determination in practice; or that his eyes 
are the ſeers or his feet the movers, in any other dh 
ſenſe than as the microſcope and the ſtaff are. Upon 
the whole then, our organs of ſenſe and our limbs 
are certainly inſtruments, which the living perſons 

Ourſelves make uſe of to perceive and move ro 4 

There is not any probability, that they are any more; 


relation to them, than what we may have to any 
other foreign matter formed into inſtruments of per 
ception and motion, - ſuppoſe into a microſcope or 
a ſtaff; (I ſay any other kind of relation, for I am: 
not ſpeaking of the degree of it) nor conſequently 
is there any probability, that the alienation or diſ- ga 
ſolution of theſe inſtruments is the deſtruction o 

the perceiving and moving agent. 


Anv thus our finding, that the diſſolution of mat - 1 
ter, in which living beings were moſt nearly inter? 
eſted, is not their diſſolution; and that the deſtruc- 5 4 


tion of ſeveral of the organs * inſtruments of per- "= I 
ception and of motion belonging to them, is not of 


is no ground to think that the diſſolution of any bY 
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Sher matter, or deſtruction of any other organs 
ꝗ inſtruments, will be the diſſolution or deſtruc- 
na of living agents, from the like kind of relation. 
nd we have no reaſon to think we ſtand in any 

ther kind of relation to any thing which we find 
ſſolved by death. 


Bur it is ſaid theſe obſervations are equally 9 5 
pPlicable to brutes : and it is thought an inſuperable 
ifficulty, that they ſhould be immortal, and by 
Conſequence capable of everlaſting happineſs. Now 
this manner of expreſſion is both invidious and 
weak: but the thing intended by it, is really no 
difficulty at all, either in the way of natural or 
moral conſideration. For 1/7. Suppoſe the invidi- 
ith: pus thing, deſigned in ſuch a manner of expreſſion, 
were really implied, as it is not in the leaſt, in the 
natural immortality of brutes ; namely, that they 
muſt arrive at great attainments, and become rati- 
onal and moral agents; even this would be no dif- 
Xficulty : ſince we know not what latent powers and 
capacities they may be endued with. There was 
Fonce, prior to experience, as great preſumption a- 
if gęeainſt human creatures, as there is againſt the brute 
2 : creatures, arriving at that degree of underſtanding, 
which we have in mature age. For we can trace 
jup our own exiſtence to the ſame original with 
"2X Theirs. And we find it to be a general law of na- 
ture, that creatures endued with capacities of virtue 
** and religion, ſhould be placed in a condition of be- 
ing, in which they are altogether without the uſe 

s not * of Them, for a conſiderable length of their dura- 


there N ba as in infancy and childhood, And great 
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part of the human ſpecies go out of the preſent 
world, before they come to the exerciſe of theſe 
capacities in any degree at all. But then 2dly. The 4 
natural immortality of brutes, does not in the leaſt 
imply, that they are endued with any latent capa- | 

Cities of a rational or moral nature. And the oeco- A | 
nomy of the univerſe might require, that there ſhould } 2 
be living creatures, without any capacities of this kind. 

And all difficulties as to the manner how they are to | 

be diſpoſed of, are ſo apparently and wholly found- 

ed in our ignorance, that it is wonderful they ſhould 3 
be inſiſted upon by any, but ſuch as are weak enough 
to think they are acquainted with the whole ſyſtem i 1 
of things. There is then abſolutely nothing at all, 
in this objection, which is ſo rhetorically urged, a- 
gainſt the greateſt part of the natural proofs or pre 
ſumptions of the immortality of human minds: I 
ſay the greateſt part; for it is leſs applicable to the FX 
following obſervation, which is more peculiar to 
mankind; 


III. Txar as it is evident our preſent powers and 
Capacities of reaſon, memory, and affeQion, do 
not depend upon our grofs body in the manner in 
which perception by our organs of ſenſe does; ſo FF. . 
they do not appear to depend upon it at all in any FRE. 
ſuch manner, as to give ground to think, that the 
diſſolution of this body, will be the deſtruction of 
theſe our preſent powers of reflection, as it will of 
our powers of ſenſation; or to give ground to 
conclude, even that it will be ſo much as a ſuſpen- 
ſion of the former. 7 


Homan creatures exiſt at preſent in two ſtates of = 
life and perception, greatly different from each o- 
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er; each of which has its own peculiar laws, and 
own peculiar enjoyments and ſufferings. When 
y of our ſenſes are atfected or appetites gratified 
iich the objects of I hem, we may be ſaid to exiſt 
yr live in a ſtate of ſenſation. When none of our 
ſenſes are affected or appetites gratiſied, and yet we 
perceive and reaſon and act; we may be ſaid to exiſt 
yr live in a ſtate of reflection. Now it is by no 

means certain, that any thing which is diſſolved by 
death, is any way neceſſary to the living being in 
this its ſtate of reflection, after ideas are gained. For, 
though from our preſent conſtitution and condition 
: of being, our external organs of ſenſe are neceſſary 
7 for conveying in ideas to our reflecting powers, as 
carriages and leavers and ſcaffolds are in architec- 
zz ture: yet when theſe ideas are brought in, we are 


: If capable of reflecting in the moſt intenſe degree, 
the and of enjoying the greateſt pleaſure and feeling 
0 the greateſt pain by means of that reflection, with- 

out any aſſiſtance from our ſenſes ; and without 
od any at all, which we know of, from that bo- 


40 8 dy, which will be diſſolved by death. It does not 
appear then, that the relation of this groſs body to 
the reflecting being, is, in any degree, neceſſary to 


= | 3 thinking; ; to our intellectual enjoyments or ſuffer- 
the ings: nor conſequently, that the diſſolution or ali- 

| of | W enation of the former by death, will be the deſtruc- 

| of | tion of thoſe preſent powers, which render us ca- 
to Y Wpable of this ſtate of reflection. Further, there 

en- are inſtances of mortal diſeaſes, which do not at all 


F ; 1 Peg our preſent intellectual powers; and this 
affords a preſumption, that thoſe diſeaſes will not 
2 8 deſtroy theſe preſent powers. Indeed, from the ob- 
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ſervations made above“, it appears, that there is no 
preſumption, from their mutually affecting each o- 
ther, that the diſſolution of the body is the de- 
ſtruction of the living agent. And by the ſame rea- 
ſoning, it muſt appear too, that there is no pre- 
ſumption, from their mutually affecting each other, 
that the diſſolution of the body is the deſtruction 
of our preſent reflecting powers: But inſtances of 
their not affecting each other, afford a preſumption : 
of the contrary. Inſtances of mortal diſeaſes not | oy 
impairing our preſent reflecting powers, evidently 

turn our thoughts even from imagining ſuch diſeaſes |? Pn 
to be the deſtruction of them. Several things in 
deed greatly affect all our living powers, and at 
length ſuſpend the exerciſe of them; as for inſtance 4 
drowſineſs, increaſing till its ends in ſound ſleep : FE. 
and from hence we might have imagined it would 
deſtroy them, till we found by experience the FX? 
weakneſs of this way of judging. But in the diſ- 7? 
eaſes now mentioned, there is not ſo much as this 
ſhadow of probability, to lead us to any ſuch con- 
eluſio n, as to the refeding powers which we have 
at preſent. For in thoſe diſeaſes, perſons the mo- 
ment before death appear to be in the higheſt vigour 
of life. They diſcover apprehenſion, memory, 
reaſon, all entire; with the utmoſt force of affec- ä 
tion; ſenſe of x character, of ſhame and honour ; © 
and the higheſt mental enjoyments and ſufferings, W* P 
even to the laſt gaſp : and theſe ſurely prove even « 
greater vigour of life than bodily ſtrength does. 
Now what pretence is there for thinking, that a 


® P. 24, 25, 26. 


y chat degree which is mortal, will deſtroy thoſe 
ers, which were not impaired, which were not 

ected by it, during its whole progreſs quite up 
pre. i that degree? And if death by diſeaſes of this 
ther, Kind, is not the deſtruction of our preſent reflec- 
Ction Kg powers, it will ſcarce be thought that death 
es of by any other means is, 


tion | 
not ih, obvious that this general obſervation may 


| be carried on further: and there appears ſo little 
-aſes | tonne ion between our bodily powers of ſenſati- 

3 2 and our preſent powers of reflection, that 

there is no reaſon to conclude, that death, which 
nce © deſtroys the former, does ſo much as ſuſpend 
ep: | the exerciſe of the latter, or interrupt our continu- 
uld ing to exiſt in the like ſtate of reflection which 
the we do now. For ſuſpenſion of reaſon, memory, 


gif. and the affections which they excite, is no part of 
his the idea of death, nor is implied in our notion of 
on- it. And our daily experiencing theſe powers to be 
we © exerciſed, without any aſſiſtance, that we know of, 


o- from thoſe bodies, which will be diſſolved by death; 
ur and our finding often, that the exerciſe of them is 
„ ſo lively to the laft; theſe things afford a ſenſible 
c. © © apprehenſion, . that death may not perhaps be fo 
7 much as a diſcontinuance of the exerciſe of theſe 
s, powers, nor of the enjoyments and ſufferings which 
n tit implies. So that our poſthumous life, whatever 


8. 5 There are three diſtinct queſtions, relating to a future life, here 
a = conſidered : whether death be the deſtruQioa of living agents; if 

dot, whether it be the deſtruction of their Pa £5 ENT powers of re- 
feQion, as it certainly is the deſtruction of their preſent powers of 
ſenſation; and if not, whether it be the ſuſpenſion, or diſcontinu- 


JN Nav, for ought we know of Ourſelves, of our 4 


_ 
4 
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there may be in it additional to our preſent, yt "WM 
may not be entirely beginning anew ; but going on. 
Death may, in ſome ſort, and in ſome reſpect, . 
anſwer to our birth; which is not a ſuſpenſion of 
the faculties which we had before it, or a tot 
change of the ſtate of life in which we exiſted when 


in the womb; but a continuation of both, wich 
fuch and {ſuch great alterations. 


: a ” | 
: 7 


3 


. N 83 
n 


preſent life and of death; death may immediately, 
in the natural courſe of things, put us into a higher Þ 
and more enlarged ſtate of life, as our birth does} ; Þ 
a ſtate in which our capacities, and ſphere of per- 

ception and of action, may be much greater than at 
preſent. For as our relation to our external organs 
of ſenſe, renders us capable of exiſting in our pre- 
ſent ſtate of ſenſation; ſo it may be the only na- 
tural hindrance to our exiſting, immediately and of 
courſe, in a higher ſtate of reflection. The truth 
is, reaſon does not at all ſhew us, in what ſtate death 
naturally leave us. But were we ſure, that it would 
ſuſpend all our perceptive and active powers; yet 


ance of the exerciſe, of theſe preſent reſecting powers. Now if there 
be no reaſon to believe the laſt, there will be, if that were poſlible, 
leſs for the next, and leſs (till for the firſt, 

+ This according to Strabo was the opinion of the Brachmans, 
von t pur yap In rey pry ty N B,, we a Hxpers xuoperay Eva Toy 
J. Iavarrov, Y tic Tov error g, nets Toy tudaiuora rig prnonopyr . 
gas. Lib. XV. p. 1039. Ed. Am. 1707. To which opiuion F C 
perhaps Antoninus may allude in theſe words, og vuy Tepigetverg, Tore 4 
acCpuoy tx Tre yaorpop The yuv oov Fern, ourus exe xte di v 
wpay ir ve q ov rev thvrfeu TOUTE? du¹ ui. Lad, IX. c. 3. 
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T 1/4 6. 

t, yu ſuſpenſion of a power and the deſtruction of it, 
g on, effects ſo totally different in kind, as we expe- 
ſpect Ince from ſleep and a ſwoon, that we cannot in 


ion of a 
tor 
when 
with 


Y 


wiſe argue from one to the other ; or conclude 
en to the loweſt degree of probability, that the 
e kind of force which is ſufficient to ſuſpend our 
Eculties, though it be increaſed ever ſo much, will 
& ſufficieat to deſtroy them. 


Tussx obſervations together may be ſufficient to 


hey, how little preſumption there is, that death is 


the deſtruction of human creatures. However there 


s the ſhadow of an analogy, which may lead us to 


Imagine it is; the ſuppoſed likeneſs which is obſer- 


ved between the decay of vegetables, and of living 


Features. And this likeneſs is indeed ſuſficient to 
afford the poets very apt alluſions to the flowers of 
the field, in their pictures of the frailty of our pre- 
ſent life. But in reaſon, the analogy is ſo far from 


: holding, that there appears no ground even for the 


compariſon, as to the preſent queſtion: becauſe one 


of the two ſubjects compared, is wholly void of 
That, which is the principal and chief thing in the 


other, the power of perception and of action; and 


which is the only thing we are inquiring about the 


continuance of. So that the deſtruction of a ve- 


getable, is an event not ſimilar or analogous to the 


deſtruction of a living agent. 


Bur if, as was above intimated, leaving off the 
dcluſive cuſtom of ſubſtituting imagination in tae 


3 room of experience, we would confine o :r(eives to 
what we do know and underſtand; if we would argue 


only from That, and from That form our expecta- 


- 
i 
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bability of living beings ever ceaſing to be ſo, ca 
be concluded from the reaſon of the thing; ſo none 


can be collected from the analogy of nature; be. 5 
cauſe we cannot trace any living beings beyond 


death, But as we are conſcious, that we are en. 
dued with capacities of perception and of action, and 


are living perſons; what we are to go upon is, 


that we ſhall continue ſo, till we foreſee ſome acci. 
dent or event, which will endanger thoſe capacities, 


or be likely to deſtroy us: which death does in no Þ 


viſe appear to be. 


22 Axp thus, when we go out of this world, we ; 
may paſs into new ſcenes, and a new ſtate of life 4 
and action, juſt as naturally as we came into the? 
preſent. And this new ſtate may naturally be 2 
ſocial one. And the advantages of it, advantages of 
every kind, may naturally be beſtowed, according 
to ſome fixt general laws of wiſdom, upon every 
one in proportion to the degrees of his virtue. And 
though the advantages of that future natural ſtate, = 
ſhould not be beſtowed, as theſe of the preſent in 
ſome meaſure are, by the will of the ſociety ; but 


entirely by his more immediate action, upon whom 
the whole frame of nature depends: yet this diſtri- 
bution may be juſt as natural, as their being diſtri- 
buted here by the inſtrumentality of men. And 
indeed, though one were to allow any confuſed un- 
determined ſenſe, which people pleaſe to put upon 
the word natural, it would be a ſhortneſs of thought 
ſcarce credible, to imagine, that no ſyſtem or courſe 
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tions; it would appear at firſt ſight, that as no pro. 
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> pro. Ff things can be ſo, but only what we ſee at preſent: 
„ cat ſpecially whilſt the probability of a future life, or 
non he natural immortality of the ſoul, is admitted u- 
; be. pon the evidence of reaſon ; becauſe this is really 
-youl poth admitting and denying at once, a ſtate of being 
re en. Hifferent from the preſent to be natural. But the 
„ and pnly diſtin meaning of that word is /tated, fixed, 
ON 15, r ſettled : ſince what is natural, as much requires 


acci- 2 preſuppoſes an intelligent agent to render it ſo, 
ities, e. to effect it continually, or at ſtated times; as 
in no bat is ſupernatural or miraculous does to effect ir 
for once. And from hence it muſt follow, that 

[perſons notion of what is natural, will be enlarged 


| wel in proportion to their greater knowledge of the 

f life. works of God, and the diſpenſations of his provi- 

the dence. Nor is there any abſurdity in ſuppoſing, 

be 2 chat there may be beings in the univerſe, whole 

* of capacities, and knowledge, and views, may be ſo 

ding extenſive, as that the whole Chriſtian diſpenſation 

er) e may to them appear natural, i. e. analogous or 

And conformable to God's dealings with other parts of 

tate, his creation; as natural as the viſible known courſe 

at in of things appears to us. For there ſeems ſcarce a- 

but ny other poſſible ſenſe to be put upon the word, 

hom BY but that only in which it is here uſed ; ſimilar, 

ſtri- Ws ſtated, or uniform. 

THE _ 

And Tuts credibility of a future life, which has been 

un- here inſiſted upon, how little ſoever it may ſatisfy , 
pon our curiolity, ſeems to anſwer all the purpoſes of ß 
aght religion, in like manner as a demonſtrative proof &= {| 
urſe E 


* Sce Part II. Ch. ii. and Ch. iit, 
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would. Indeed a proof, even a demonſtrative one, 
of a future life, would not be a proof of religion. 
For, that we are to live hereafter, is juſt as recon- 
cileable with the ſcheme of Atheiſm, and as well to 
be accounted for by it, as that we are now alive, is : 
and therefore nothing can be more abſurd than to 
argue from that ſcheme, that there can be no future 
ſtate. But as religion implies a future ſtate, any 
preſumption againſt ſuch a ſtate, is a prefumption 
againſt religion, And the foregoing obſervations re- 
move all preſumptions of that ſort, and prove, to 
a very conſiderable degree of probability, one fun- 
damental doctrine of religion; which, if believed, 
would greatly open and diſpoſe the mind ſeriouſly 
to attend to the general evidence of the whole. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the Government of God by Rewards 
and Puniſhments; and particularly of the 
latt er, a 


HAT which makes the queſtion concerning / 


a future life to be of ſo great importance 
to us, is our capacity of happineſs and miſery. / 
And that which makes the conſideration of it to be of 
ſo great importance to us, is the ſuppoſition of our 
happineſs and miſery hereafter, depending upon our 
actions here. Without this indeed, curioſity could 
not but ſometimes bring a ſubject, in which we 


may be fo highly intereſted, to our thoughts; ef 


pecially npon the mortality of others, or the near 
proſpect of our own, But reaſonable men would 
not take any farther thought about hereafter, than 
what ſhould happen thus occaſionally to riſe in their 
minds, if it were certain, that our future intereſt 
no way depended upon our prefent behaviour: 
Whereas on the contrary, if there be ground, 
either from analogy or any thing elſe, to thiak it 
does; then there is reaſon alſo for the moſt active 
thought and follicitude, to fecure that intereſt ; to 
behave ſo as that we may cſcape that miſery, and 
obtain that happinefs in another life, which we not 


only ſuppoſe GN, capable of, but which we 
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. apprehend alſo is put in our own power. And 


whether there be ground for this laſt apprehenſion, 
certainly would deſerve to be moſt ſeriouſly con- 
ſidered, were there no other proof of a future life 
and intereſt, than that preſumptive one, which the 
foregoing obſervations amount to. 


Now in the preſent ſtate, all which we enjoy, 
and a great part of what we ſuffer, 7s put in our 


own power, For pleaſure and pain are the conſe- 
quences of our actions; and we are enducd by the 
Author of our nature with capacities of foreſeeing 
theſe conſequences. We find | by experience He does 
not ſo much as preſerve our lives, excluſively of our 
own care and attention, to provide ourſelves with, 
and to make uſe of, that ſuſtenance, by which he has 
appointed our lives ſhall be preſerved ; and without 
which, he has appointed, they ſhall not be preſerved 
at all. Andin general we foreſee, that the external 
things, which are the objects of our various paſſions, 
Can neither be obtained nor enjoyed, without ex- 
erting ourſelves in ſuch and ſuch manners: But by 
thus exerting ourſelves, we obtain and enjoy theſe 
objects, in which our natural good conſiſts; or by 
this means God gives us the poſſeſſion and enjoy- 
ment of them, I know not, that we have any one 
kind or degree of enjoyment, but by the means 
of our own actions. And by prudence and care, 
we may, for the moſt part, paſs our days in tole- 
rable eaſe and quiet: Or on the contrary, we may 
by raſhneſs, ungoverned paſſion, willfulneſs, or 
even by negligence, make ourſelves as miſerable as 
ever we pleaſe. And many do pleaſe to make them · 
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ſelves extremely miſerable, 7. e. to do what they 
know beforehand will render them ſo. They fol- 
low thofe ways, the fruit of which they know, by 
inſtruction, example, experience, will be diſgrace 


and poverty and ſiekneſs and untimely death. This 
every one obſerves to be the general courſe of 
=> things; though it is to be allowed, we cannot find 
by experience, that all our ſufferings are owing to 
27 our own follies. 


Wav the Author of Natare does not give his 


EF creatures promiſcuouſly ſuch and ſuch perceptions, 


without regard to their behaviour; why he does 
not make them happy without the inſtrumentality 
of their own actions, and prevent their bringing 
any ſufferings upon themſelves ; is another matter. 
Perhaps there may be ſome impoſſibilities in the na- 
ture of things, which we are unacquainted with“. 
Or leſs happineſs, it may be, would upon the whole 
be produced by ſuch a method of conduct, than is 


, by by the preſent. Or perhaps Divine goodneſs, with 


which, if I miſtake not, we make very free in our 


+ ſpeculations, may not be a bare ſingle diſpoſition 
tio produce happineſs; but a diſpoſition to make 


the good, the faithful, the honeſt man happy, 


q Perhaps an infinitely perfect Mind may be pleaſed, 


with ſeeing his creatures behave fuitably to the na- 

ture which he has given them; to the relations 

which he has placed them in to each other ; and ta 

that, which they ſtand in to Himſelf : That relation 

to himſelf, which, during their exiſtence, is even 

neceſlary, and which is * moſt important one of 
3 
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creation. Or the whole end, for which God made, 


4 « Bur all this is to be aſcribed to the general 
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all: perhaps, I ſay, an infinitely perfect Mind may 
be pleaſed with this moral piety of moral agents, 
in and for itſelf; as well as upon account of its 
being eſlentially conducive to the happineſs of his j 


N | 


and thus governs the world, may be utterly beyond 
the reach of our faculties : There may be ſomewhat 
in it as impoſſible for us to have any conception A 
of, as for a blind man to have a conception of 
colours. But however this be, it is certain matter : 
of univerſal experience, that the general method of 
Divine adminiſtration, is, forewarning us, or giving 
ns capacities to foreſee, with more or leſs clearneſs, 
. that if we act fo and ſo, we ſhall have ſuch enjoy- 
ments, if ſo and ſo, ſuch ſufterings; and giving us ( 
thoſe enjoyments, and making us feel thoſe ſuffer- 13 
ings, in conſequence of our actions. 16 
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© courſe of nature.” True. This is the very 
thing which I am obſerving. It is to be aſcribed to 
the general courſe of nature: 5, e. not ſurely to 
the words or ideas, courſe of nature; but to Him 
who appointed it, and put things into it: Or to a 
courſe of operation, from its uniformity or conſtan- 
cy, called natural“; and which neceſſarily implies 
an operating agent. For when men find themſelves 
neceſſitated to confeſs an Author of Nature, or 
that God is the natural governor of the world; they 
mulſt not deny this again, becauſe his government 
is uniform : They muſt not deny that be docs all 
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things at all, becauſe he does them conſtantly ; be- 
cauſe the effects of his acting are permanent, 
whether his acting be ſo or not; though there is 
no reafon to think it is not, In ſhort, every man, 
in every thing he does, naturally acts upon the 
forethought and apprehenſion of avoiding evil or 
obtaining good: And if the natural courſe of 
things be the appointment of God, and our natural 
faculties of knowledge and experience, are given 
us by him; then the good and bad conſequences 
which follow our actions, are his appointment, and 


our foreſight of thoſe conſequences, is a warning 


given us by Him, how we are to act. 


&« Ts the pleaſure then, naturally accompanying 
« every particular gratification of paſſion, intended, 
ci to put us upon gratifying ourſelves in every ſuch 
« particular inſtance, and as a reward to us for ſo 
« doing?” No certainly. Nor is it to be faid, that 
our eyes were naturally intended to give us the 
ſight of each particular object, to which they do or 
can extend; objects which are deſtructĩve of them, 
or which, for any other reaſon, it may become us 
to turn our eyes from. Yet there is no doubt, but 
that our eyes were intended for us to fee with. So 
neither is there any doubt, but that the foreſeen 
pleaſures and pains belonging to the paſſrons, were 


intended, in general, to induce mankind to act in 
ſuch and ſuch manners. 


Now from this general obſervation, obvious to 
every one, that God has given us to underſtand, he 
has appointed ſatisfaction and delight to be the con- 
ſequence of our adding in one manner, and pain 
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and uneaſineſs of our acting in another, and of our 
not acting at all; and that we find the conſequen- 
ces, which we were beforehand informèd of, uni- 
formly to follow; we may learn, that we are at 
preſent actually under his government in the ſtricteſt 
1 and moſt proper fenfe ; in ſuch a ſenſe, as that he 
| ,Tewards and puniſhes us for our actions. An Au- 
| ' thor of Nature being fuppoſed, it is not ſo much a 
deduction of reaſon, as a matter of experience, that 
| we are thus under his government : under his go- 
| vernment, in the fame fenſe, as we are under the 
| government of civil magiſtrates. Becauſe the annex- 
| 


ing pleaſure to ſome actions, and paipeto others, in 
| our power to do or forbear, and giving notice of 
this appointment beforehand to thoſe whom it con- 
cerns; is the proper formal notion of government, 
| W kether the pleaſure or pain which thus follows up- 
/ on our behaviour, be owing to the Author of Nature's 
acting upon us every moment which we feel it; or 
to his having at once contrived and executed his 
own part in the plan of the world; makes no alte- 
ration as to the matter before us. For if civil ma- 
giſtrates could make the ſanctions of their laws 
take place, without interpoſing at all, after they 
had paſſed them; without a trial and the formalities 
of an execution : If they were able to make theit 
laws execute themſelves, or every offender to exe- 
cute them upon himſelfz we ſhould be juſt in the 
fame ſenſe under their government then, as we are 
now, but in a much bigher degree, and more 
fe&t manner. — Vain is the ridicule, with which 
one foreſces, ſome perſons will divert themſelves, 
upon finding leſſer pains conſidered as inſtances of 
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Divine puniſhment. There is no poſlibility of an- 
N eriag or evading the general thing here intended, 
without denying all final cauſes. For final cauſes 
; as admitted, the pleaſures and pains now menti- 
oned mult be admitted too as inſtances of them, 
3 And if they are; if God annexes delight to ſome 
actions, and uncaſineſs to others, with an apparent 
F deſign to induce us to act fo and ſo; then He not 
only diſpenſes happineſs and miſery, but alſo rewards 
and puniſhes actions. If, for example, the pain 
which we feel, upon doing what tends to the de- 
ſtruction of our bodies, ſuppoſe upon too near ap- 
proaches to fire, or upon wounding ourſelves, be 
appointed by the Author of Nature to prevent our 
doing what thus tends to our deſtruction; this is 
© altogether as much an inſtance of his puniſhing 
© our actions, and conſequently of our being under 
bis government, as declaring by a voice from heaven, 
that if we acted ſo, he would inflift ſuch pain upon 
us, and inflifting it, whether it be greater or leſs. 


/ 


Tus we find, that the true notion or conception 
of the Author of Nature, is that of a Maſter or Go- 
= vernor, prior to the conſideration of his moral at- 
© tributes. The fact of our caſe, which we find by 
experience, is, that He actually exerciſes dominion 
or government over us at preſent, by reward- 
ing and puniſhing us for our actions, in as ſtri&t 
and proper a ſenſe of theſe words, and even in the 
& ſame ſenſe, as children, ſervants, ſubjects, are re- 
Warded and puniſhed by thoſe who govern them. 


Aud thus the whole analogy of nature, the whole 9 
preſent courſe of things, moſt fully ſhows, that 
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there is nothing incredible in the general doctrine 
of religion; that God will reward and puniſh men | 
for their actions hereafter: nothing incredible, I ? 
mean, _ arifing out of the notion of rewarding and 
puniſhing. For the whole courſe of nature is a pre- 
fent inſtance of his exerciſing that government over 
us, which implies in it rewarding and puniſhing. 


UT as Divine puniſhment is what men chiefly 

obiect againſt, and are moſt unwilling to allow; 
it may be proper to mention ſome circumſtances in 
the natural courſe of puniſhments at preſent, which 
are analogous to What religion teaches us concerning 
a future ſtate of puniſhment : Indeed ſo analogous, 
that as they add a farther credibility to it, ſo they 
cannot but raiſe a moſt ſerious apprehenſion of it in 
thoſe who will attend to them. 
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eV Tr has been now obſerves, that ſuch and ſuch 
miſeries naturally follow ſuch and ſuch actions of 
imprudence and willfoInefs, as well as actions more 
commonly and more diſtinctly conſidered as vitious; 
and that theſe conſequences, when they may be fore- 
ſeen, are properly natural puniſhments annexed to 
fuch actions. For the general thing here inſiſted u- 
pon, is, not that we fee a great deal of mifery in 
the world, but a great deal which men bring upon 
themſelves by their own behaviour, which they might 
have foreſeen and avoided. Now the eircumſtan- 
ces of thefe natural puniſhments, particularly de- 
ſerving our attention, are ſuch as theſe ; That often- 


times they follow, or are inflifted in conſequence 
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Jof actions, which procure many preſent advantages, 
and are accompanied with much preſent pleaſure : 
”» inſtance, ſickneſs and untimely death is the con- 
aue of intemperance, though accompanied with 
be higheſt mirth and jollity: That theſe puniſhments 
are often much greater, than the advantages or plea- 
E ſures obtained by the actions, of which they are the 
ene or conſequences: That though we may 
imagine a conſtitution of nature, in which theſe 
natural puniſhments, which are in fact to follow, 
& would follow, immediately upon ſuch actions being 
done, or very ſoon after; we find on the contrary 
in our world, that they are often delayed a great 
while, fometimes even till long after the aQions 
© occaſioning them are forgot; ſo that the conſtitution 
of nature is ſuch, that delay of puniſhment is no ſort 
nor degree of preſumption of final impunity : That 
after ſuch delay, theſe natural puniſhments or miſeries 
often come, not by degrees, but ſuddenly, with vi- 
olence, and at ance; however, the chief miſery often 
does: That as certainty of ſuch diſtant miſery fol- 
lowing ſuch actions, is never afforded perſons; fo 
perhaps during the actions, they have ſeldom a diſ- 
tinct full expectation of its fallowing : And man 
times the caſe is only thus, that · they ſee in general, 
or may ſee, the credibility, that intemperance, ſup- 


rine 


n Þ poſe, will bring after it diſeaſes; civil crimes, civil 
" 2 Puniſhments ; when yet the real probability often 
> is, that they ſhall eſcape; but things notwithſtanc 
T ing take their deſtined courſe, and the miſery ine 


vitably follows at its appointed time, in very many 
e ses Pert I. ch. vl. 
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of theſe caſes. Thus alſo though youth may be 

alledged as an excuſe for raſhneſs and folly, as be. If 
ing naturally thoughtleſs, and not clearly foreſeeing 
all the conſequences of being untractable and pro- 
fligate; this does not hinder, but that theſe conſe. 
quences follow, and are grievouſly felt throughout 
the whole courſe of mature life. Habits contracted 


even in that age, are often utter ruin: And men's © 


ſucceſsin the world, not only in the common ſenſe © 
of worldly ſucceſs, but their real happineſs and mi- 
ſery, depends in a great degree, and in various 
ways, upon the manner in which they paſs their 
youth; which conſequences they for the moſt part 


neglect to conſider, and perhaps ſeldom can pro- 


perly be faid to believe, beforehand. It requires al- 
ſo to be mentioned, that in numberleſs caſes, the 
natural courſe of things affords us opportunities for 
procuring advantages to ourſelves at certain times, 


which we cannot procure when we will; nor ever 


recall the opportunities, if we have neglected them, 


Indeed the general courſe of nature is an example 
of this. If, during the opportunity of youth, per- 


ſons are indocile and ſelf-willed ; rey inevitably 
ſuffer in their future life, for want of thoſe acquire- 
ments, which they neglected the natural ſeaſon of 
attaining, If the huſbandman lets his ſeed-time 
paſs without ſowing, the whole year is loſt to him 
beyond recovery. In like manner, though after 


men have been guilty of folly and extravagance 9 


to a certain degree, it is often in their power, for 
inſtance, to retrieve their affairs, to recover their 
health and character; at leaſt in good meaſure ; 


yet real reformation is, in many caſes, of no avail 
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at all towards preventing the miſeries, poverty, 
Gckneſs, infamy, naturally annexed to folly and 
extravagance exceeding that degree. There is a 
certain bound to imprudence and miſbehaviour, 
which being tranſgreſſed, there remains no place for 
repentance in the natural courſe of things. It is 
forther very much to be remarked, that neglects 
from inconſiderateneſs, want of attention“, not look- 
ing about us to ſee what we have to do, are often 
attended with conſequences altogether as dreadful, 
as any active miſbehaviour, from the moſt extrava- 
gant paſſion. And laſtly, civil government being na- 
tural, the puniſhments of it are ſo too: And ſome 
of theſe puniſhments are capital; as the effects of a 
diſſolute courſe of pleaſure are often mortal. So 
that many natural puniſhments are final + to him, 
who incurs them, if conſidered only in his temporal 


® Part IT. Chap. vi. 


+ The general conſideration of a future ſtate of puniſhment. 
moſt evidently belongs to the ſubject of natural religion. But if 
any of theſe reflections ſhould be thought to relate more peculiarly 
to this doctrine as taught in Scripture ; the reader is deſired to ob- 
ſerve, that gentile writers, both moraliſts and poets, ſpeak of the 
future puniſhment of the wicked, both as to the duration and de- 
gree of it, in a like manner of expreſſion and of deſcription, as the 
Scripture does. So that all which can poſitively be aſſerted to be 
matter of mere revelation, with regard to this doctrine, ſeems to be, 
that the great diſtinction between the rightcous and the wicked, 
ſhall be made at the end of this world; that each ſhall TH EN re- 
ceive according to his deſerts. Reaſon did, as it well might, con - 
clude that it ſhould, finally and upon the whole, be well with the 
righteous, and ill with the wicked: but it could not be determined, 


upon any principles of reaſon, whether human creatures might net 


have been appointed to paſs through other ſtates of lite and being, 
before that diſtributive juſtice ſhould, finally and effectually take 
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capacity: and ſeem inflicted by natural appoint- 
ment, either to remove the offender out of the way 
of being further miſchievous; or as an example, 
though frequently a diſregarded one, to thoſe who 
are left behind. 


(| Tar: things are not, what we call accidental, or 
to be met with only now and then; but they are 
things of every day's experience: They proceed 
from general laws, very general ones, by which 
God governs the world, in the natural courſe of his 
providence. And they are ſo analogous, to what re- 
ligion teaches us concerning the future puniſhment 
of the wicked, fo much of a piece with it, that both 
would naturally be expreſſed in the very ſame words, 
and manner of deſcription. In the Book of Pro- 
verbs*, for inſtance, Wiſdom is introduced, as fre- 
quenting the moſt public. places of reſort, and as 
rejected when ſhe offers herſelf as the natural ap- 
pointed guide of human life. Hou long, ſpeaking to 
thoſe who are paſſing through it, how long, ye ſimple 
ones, will ye love folly, and the ſcorners delight in 
their ſcorning, and fools hate knowledge ? Turn ye at 
my reproof, Behold, I will pour out my Spirit upon 
You, I will make known my words unto you. But 
upon being neglected, Becauſe I have called, and ye 
refuſed, I have ſtretched out my hand, and no man 


place. Revelation teaches us, that the next ſtate of things after the 
preſent, is appointed for the execution of this juſtice ; that it ſhall 
be no longer delayed: but the myſtery of God, the great myſtery of 
his ſuffering vice and confuſion to prevail, ſhall then be finiſhed ; ang 
he will take to him his great power and will reign, by rendering to 


every one according to his works, 
gal 
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regarded ; But ye bave ſet at nought all my counſel, 


and would none of my repreof : I alſo will laugh at 
your calamity, I will mack when your fear cometh ; 
when your fear cometh as deſolation, and your de- 
ſiruction cometh as a whirhvind ; when diſtreſs and 
anguiſh cometh upon you. Then ſhall they call upon 
me, but I will not anſwer ; they ſhall ſeek me early, 
but they ſhall not find me. This paſſage, every one 
ſees, is poetical, and ſome parts of it are highly figura- 
tive; but their meaning is obvious. And the thing 
intended is expreſſed more literally in the following 
words; For that they hated knowledge, and did not 
chuſe the fear of the Lord therefore ſhall 
they eat of the fruit of their un way, and be fil- 
led with their own devices. For the ſecurity of the 


= ſfemple ſhall ſlay them, and the proſperity of fools 


ſhall deſtroy them. And the whole paſſage is ſo e- 
qually applicable, to what we experience in the pre- 
ſent world, concerning the conſequences of men's 
actions, and to what religion teaches us is to be ex- 


pected in another, that it may be queſtioned which 
of the two was principally intended. 


Inveed when one has been recollecting the proper 
proofs of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, 
nothing methinks can give one ſo ſenſible an appre- 
henſion of the latter, or repreſentation of it to the 
mind; as obſerving, that after the many diſregard- 
ed checks, admonicions and warnings, which people 
meet With in the ways of vice and folly and extra- 
vagance ; "warnings from their very nature; from 
the examples of others 1 the leſſer inconveni- 
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ences which they bring upon themſelves ; from the 
inſtructions of wiſe and virtuous men: after theſe 
have been long deſpiſed, ſcorned, ridiculed : after 
'the chief bad conſequences, temporal conſequences, 
of their follies, have been delayed for a great while 3 
at length they break in irreſiſtibly, like an armed 
force: repentance is too late to relieve, and can 
ſerve only to aggravate, their diſtreſs: The caſe is 
become deſperate: and poverty and ſickneſs, re- 
morſe and anguiſh, infamy and death, the effects 
of their own doings, overwhelm them, beyond 
poſſibility of remedy or eſcape. This is an account 
of what is in fact the general conſtitution of nature: 


l 5 IT 1s not in any fort meant, that according to 
what appears at preſent of the natural courſe of 
things, men are always uniformly puniſhed .in pro- 
portion to their miſbehaviour : But that there are 
very many inſtances of miſbehaviour puniſhed in 
the ſeveral ways now mentioned, and very dreadful 
inſtances too ; ſufficient to ſhow what the laws of 
the univerſe may admit; and, if thoroughly con- 
ſidered, ſufficient fully to anſwer all objections a” 
gainſt the credibility of a future ſtate of puniſh- 
ments, from any imaginations, that the frailty of 
our nature and external temptations, almoſt annihi- 
late the guilt of human vices: as well as objections 
of another ſort; from neceſſity; from ſuppoſiti- 
ons, that the will of an infinite Being cannot be 
contradicted, or that he muſt be incapable of offence 
and provocation. 


Sec Ch. i iv. and Ch, vi. 
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RexL.ecTions of this kind are not without their”? 4 


terrors to ſerious perſons, the moſt free from enthu- 
ſiaſm, and of the greateft ſtrength of mind: But 
it is fit things be ſtated and conſidered as they really 
are. And there is, in the preſent age, a certain 
fearleſſneſs, with regard to what may be hereafter 
under the Government of God, which, nothing but 
an univerſally acknowledged demonſtration on the 
ſide of atheiſm, can juſtify; and which makes it 
quite neceſſary, that men be reminded, and if poſ- 
ſible made to feel, that there is no ſort of ground 
for being thus preſumptuous, even upon the moſt 
ſceptical principles. For, may it not be ſaid of any 
perſon upon his being born into the world, he may 
behave ſo, as to be of no ſervice to it, but by being 
made an example of the woful effects of vice and 
folly? That he may, as any one may, if he will, 


incur an infamous execution, from the hands of ci- 


vil juſtice; or in ſome other courſe of extravagance 
ſhorten his days: or bring upon himſelf infamy and 
diſeaſes worſe than death? So that it had been better 
for him, even with regard to the preſent world, that 
he had never been born. And is there any pretence 
of reaſon, for people to think themſelves ſecure, 
and talk as if they had certain proof, that let them 
act as licentiouſly as they will, there can be nothing 
analogous to this, with regard to a future and more 


general intereſt, under the providence and govern- 
ment of the ſame God. 
F 3 
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C HAP. III. 
Of the Moral Government of God. 
: A the manifold appearances of deſign, and 


of final cauſes, in the conſtitution of the 
world, prove it to be the work of an intelli- 
gent Mind; ſo the particular final cauſes of plea- 
ſure and pain diſtributed amongſt bis creatures, 
prove that they are under his government; what 
may be called his natural government of creatures 
endued with. ſenſe and reaſon. This, however, im- 
plies ſomewhat more than ſeems uſually attended to, 
when we ſpeak of God's natural government of the 
world. It implies government of the very ſame kind 
with that, which a maſter exerciſes over hig ſer- 
vants, or a civil magiſtrate over his ſubjects. Sc 
latter inſtances of final cauſes, as really prove an 
intelligent Governor of the world, in the ſenſe now 
mentioned, and before + diſtinctly treated of; as any 
other inſtances of final cauſes prove an intelligent 
Maker of it. | 


Q Bur this alone does not appear at firſt ſight to de- 


termine any thing certainly, concerning the moral 
character of the Author of Nature, conſidered in 
this relation of Governor; does not aſcertain his 
government to be moral, or prove that he is the 
righteous judge of the world, Moral government 
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{ conſiſts, not barely in rewarding and puniſhing men 
for their actions, which the moſt tyrannical perſon 
may do: but in rewarding the righteous and pu- 
niſhing the wicked; in rendering to men according 
to their actions, conſidered as good or evil. And 
the perfection of moral government conſiſts in doing 
this, with regard to all intelligent creatures, in an 
exact proportion to their perſonal merits or demerits. 


Sou men ſeem to think the only character of 
the Author of Nature to be That of {imple abſolute 
benevolence. This conſidered as a principle of acti - 
on and infinite in degree, is a diſpoſition ta produce 
the greateſt poſſible happineſs, without regard to per- 
ſons behaviour, otherwiſe than as ſuch regard would 
produce higher degrees of it. And ſuppoſing this 
to be the only character of God, veracity and juſtice 
in Him, would be nothing but benevolence conduc- 
þ ted by wiſdom. Now ſurely this ought not to be 
- 3X aſſerted, unleſs it can be proved; for we ſhould 
2 ſpeak with cautious reverence upon ſuch a ſubject. 
2 And whether it can be proved or no, is not the thing 
N here to be enquired into; but whether in the conſti- 
Y FX tution and conduct of the world, a righteous go- 
b | vernment be not diſcernibly planned out: which 
neceſſarily implies a righteous Governor. There 
may poſſibly be in the creation beings, to whom the 
Author of Nature manifeſts himſelf under this moſt 
'amiable of all characters, this of infinite abſolute 
benevolence ; for it is the moſt amiable, ſuppoſing ir 
not, as perhaps it is not, incompatible with juſtice : 
but he manifeſts Himſelf to us under the character 
of a righteous Governor. He may, conſiſtently 
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with this, be ſimply and abſolutely benevolent, in 
the ſenſe now explained: But He is, for he has 
given us a proof in the conſtitution and conduct of 
the world that He is, a Governor over ſervants, as 
He rewards and puniſhes us for our actions. And 
in the conſtitution and conduct of it, he may alſo 
have given, beſides the reaſon of the thing, and the 
natural preſages of conſcience, clear and diſlin&t 
intimations, that His Government is righteous or 
moral: clear to ſuch as think the nature of it de- 
ferving their attention ; and yet not to every careleſs 


perſon, who caſts a tranſient reflection upon the 
fubject. 


A Bor itis particularly to be obſerved, that the Di- 
vine government, which we experience ourſelves 
under in the preſent ſtate, taken alone, is allowed 
not to be the perfection of moral government. And 
yet this by no means hinders, but that there may be 
ſomewhat, be it more or leſs, truly moral in it. A 
righteous government may plainly appear to be car- 
ried on to ſome degree: enough to give us the ap- 
prehenſion that it ſhall be compleated, or carried on 
to that degree of perfection which religion teaches us 
it ſhall; but which cannot appear, till much more 
of the Divine adminiſtration be ſeen, than can in 


The objections againſt religion, from the evidence of it not 
being univerſal, nor ſo ſtrong as might poſſibly have been, may be 
urged againſt natural religion, as well as againſt revealed. And there- 
fore the conſideration of them belongsto the firſt Part of this trea- 
iſe, as well as the ſecond. But as theſe objections are chiefly urged 
againſt revealed religion, I choſe to conſider them in the ſecond Part. 
And the anſwer to them there, Ch. vi, as urged againſt Chriſtianity, 
being almoſt equally applicable to them as urged againſt the rcligjun 
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the preſent life. And the deſign of this chapter is 
to enquire, how far this is the caſe : how far, over 


and above the moral nature + which God has given 
us, and our natural notion of him as righteous Go- 
vernor of thoſe his creatures, to whom he has given 
tis nature t; I ſay how far beſides this, the princi- 
' ples and beginnings of a moral government over the 


world may be diſcerned, notwithſtanding and amidſt 
all the confuſion and diſorder of it. 


Now one might mention here, what has been of- 
ten urged with great force, that in general, leſs 
uneaſineſs and more ſatisfaction, are the natural 
conſequences * of a virtuous than of a vitious courſe 
of life, in the preſent ſtate, as an inſtance of a moral 
government eſtabliſhed in nature; an inſtance of it, 
collected from experience and preſent matter of fact. 
But it muſt be owned a thing of difficulty to weigh 
and ballance pleaſures and uneaſineſſes, each amongſt 
themſelves, and alſo againſt each other, ſo as to 
make an eſtimate with any exactneſs, of the overplus 
of happineſs on the ſide of virtue, And it is not im- 


poſſible, that, amidlt the infinite diſorders of the 


world, there may be exceptions to the happineſs of 
virtue; even with regard to thoſe perſons, whole 
courſe of life from their youth up, has been blame- 


leſs; and more with regard to thoſe, who have gone 


on for ſome time in the ways of vice, and have af- 
terwards reformed. For ſuppoſe an inſtance of the 
latter caſe; a perſon with his paſſions inflamed, his 


of nature; to avoid repetition, the reader is referred to that chapter, 
+ Diſſertation 2. t Ch. vi. . 
see Lord Shafteſbury's inquiry concerning virtue, Part II. 
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natural faculty of ſelf-government impaired by ha- 
bits of indulgence, and with all his vices about him, 
like fo many harpies, craving for their accuſtomed 
gratification ; who can ſay how long it might be, 
before ſuch a perſon would find more ſatisfaction in 
the reaſonableneſs and preſent good conſequences of 
| virtue, than difficulties and ſelf-denial in the re- 
| {traints of it ? Experience alſo ſhows, that men can, 

to a great degree, get over their ſenſe of ſhame, ſo 
as that by profeſſing themſelves to be without prin- 
ciple, and avowing even direct villany, they can 
ſupport themſelves againſt the infamy of it, But as 
the ill actions of any one will probably be more talk- 
ed of, and oftener thrown in his way, upon his re. 
formation; ſo the infamy of them will be much more 
felt, after the natural ſenſe of virtue and of honour 
is recovered. Uneaſineſſes of this kind ought indeed 
to be put to the account of former vices: yet it will 
be ſaid, they are in part the conſequences of refor- 
mation, Still I am far from allowing it doubtful, 
| whether virtue, upon the whole, be happier than 
| vice in the preſent world. But if it were, yet the 
| beginnings of a righteous adminiſtration may beyond 
1 all queſtion be found in nature, if we vill attentive- 
ly inquire after them. And, 


C I. Is whatever manner the notion of God's mo- 
ral Government over the world might be treated, 
if it did not appear, whether He were in a proper 
ſenſe our Governor at all: yet when it is certain 
matter of experience, that He does manifeſt himſelf t 
to us under the character of a Governor, in the ſenſe 4 
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ha- F 1 *; it muſt deſerve to be conſidered, he- 


ther there be not reaſon to apprehend, that He may 

de a righteous or moral Governor. Since it appears 

to be fact, that God does govern mankind by the 

I method of rewards and puniſhments, according to 

ſome ſettled rules of diſtribution ;_ it is ſurely a queſ- 

tion to be aſked, What preſumption is there againſt 

| tis finally rewarding and puniſhing them, according 
to this particular rule, namely, as they act reaſon- 
FO or unreaſonably, virtuouſly or vitiouſly ? Since 

WY rendering men happy or miſerable by this rule, cer- 

dtainly falls in, much more falls in, with our na- 

$ tural apprehenſions and ſenſe of things, than doing 
ſo by any other rule whatever: Since rewarding 
and puniſhing actions by any other rule, would ap- 
pear much harder to be accounted for, by minds 
formed as He has formed ours. Be the evidence of 
religion then more or leſs clear, the expectation 
which it raiſes in us, that the righteous ſhall, upon 
the whole, be happy, and the wicked miſerable, can- 
not however poſſibly be conſidered as abſurd or chi- 
1 merical; becauſe it is no more than an expectation, 
} chat a method of government already begun, ſhall 
be carried on, the method of rewarding and puniſh- 
ing actions; and ſhall be carried on by a particular 
rule, which unavoidably appears to us at firſt fight 
* more natural than any other, the rule which we call 
: diſtributive Juftice. Nor, 
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II. Que: ur it to be entirely paſſed over, that 
tranquillity, ſatisfaction, and external advantages, 
being the natural conſequences of prudent manage- 
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ment of ourſelves, and our affairs; and raſhneſs, 


\ profligate negligence, and willful folly, bringing 


after them many inconveniences and ſufferings; 


theſe afford inſtances of a right conſtitution of na- Py 


ture: as the correction of children, for their own 
ſakes, and by way of example, when they run in- 
to danger or hurt themſelves, is a part of right e- 


ducation. And thus, that God governs the world ? f 
by general fixt laws, that He has endued us with ca- 2 85 
pacities of reflection upon this conſtitution of things, 
and foreſeeing the good and bad conſequences of Y 


our behaviour; plainly implies ſome ſort of Moral 
Government; ſince from ſuch a conſtitution of 
things it cannot but follow, that prudence and im- 


prudence, which are of the nature of virtue and 


vice, * muſt be, as they are, reſpectively rewarded 
and punithed. 


III. From the natural courſe of things, vitious 


actions are, to a great degree, actually puniſhed as : 
' miſchievous to ſociety: And beſides puniſhment AC- | 


tually inflifted upon this account, there is alſo the 


„„ 4. 


fear and apprehenſic on of it in thoſe perſons, whoſe 
crimes have rendered them obnoxious to it, in caſe Þ 
of a diſcovery ; this ſtate of fear being itſelf often a 
very conſiderable puniſhment. The natural fear 


and apprehenſion of it too, which reſtrains from 


ſuch crimes, is a declaration of nature againſt tem- 


It is neceſſary to the very being of ſociety, that 
vices deſtructive of it, ſhould be puniſhed as being 
ſo; the vices of falſhood, injuſtice, cruelty : Which 


puniſhment therefore is as natural as ſociety; and Wh 


® Scc diſſertation II. 
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eſs, ſo is an inſtance of a kind of moral Government, 
ing naturally eſtabliſhed and actually taking place. And, 
gs; ſince the certain natural courſe of things, is the 
na- conduct of Providence or the Government of God, 
bun though carried on by the inſtrumentality of men; 
in-. tbe obſervation here made amounts to this, that 
te. mankind find themſelves placed by Him in ſuch cir- 


old cumſtances, as that they are unavoidably account- 
* able for their behaviour, and are often puniſhed, 
and ſometimes rewarded under His Government, in 
the view of their being miſchievous, or eminently 
beneficial to MN: 


N 


— — _——— 


il and n ee. actions are often rewarded : it 
may be anſwered diſtinctly; firſt, that this is in no ſort 
neceſſary, and conſequently not natural, in the ſenſe 
in which it is neceſſary, and therefore natural, that 
ill or miſchievous actions ſhould be puniſhed : And 
in the next place, that good actions are never puniſh- 
ed, conſidered as beneficial to ſociety, nor ill actions 
rewarded, under the view of their being hurtful to 
it. So that it ſands good, without any thing on 
the ſide of vice to be ſet over - againſt it, that the 
Author of nature has as truly directed, that vitious 
actions conſidered as miſchievous to ſociety, ſhould 
be puniſhed, and put niankind under a neceſſity of 
thus puniſhing them; as he has directed and neceſſi - 
tared us to preſerve our lives by food. 


IV. Ix the natural courſe of things, virtue ac 
fech is actualy rewarded, and vice as ſuch puniſh» | 
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ed: which ſeems to afford an inſtance or example, 
not only of government, but of moral govern- 
ment, begun and eſtabliſhed ; moral in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe; though not in that perfection of degree, 
which religion teaches us to, expect. In order to ſee 
this more clearly, we muſt diſtinguiſh between ac- 
tions themſelves, and that quality aſcribed to them, 

which we call virtuous or vitious. The gratification 
itſelf of every natural paſſion, muſt be attended 
with delight: And acquiſitions of fortune, how- 
ever made, are acquiſitions of the means, or mate- 
rials, of enjoyment, An action then, by which a- 
ay. natural _pall: on is gratified or forty ne acquired, 

— ation of the he morality o of ſuch action. Conſe- 
quently the pleaſure or advantage in this caſe, is 
gained by the action itſelf, not by the morality, the vir- 
tuouſneſs or vitiouſneſs of it; though it be, perhaps, 
virtuous or vitious. Thus, to ſay ſuch an action or 


courſe of behaviour, procured ſuch pleaſure or ad- 


vantage, or brought on ſuch inconvenience and pain, 
1s quite a different thing from ſaying, that ſuch 
good or bad effect was owing to the virtue or vice 
of ſuch action or behaviour. In one caſe, an in action 
abſtracted from all moral conſideration, produced 
its effect: In : In the other caſe; for it will appear that 
there are ſuch caſes, the morality of the action, the 
action under a moral conſideration, . e. the virtu- 
ouſneſs or vitiouſneſs of it, produced t. the effect - 
Now I ſay virtue as ſuch, naturally procures con- 
ſiderable advantages to the virtuous, and vice as 
ſuch, naturally occaſions great inconvenience and 


even milery to the vitious, in very many inſtances. 
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The immediate effects of virtue and vice upon the 
mind and temper, are to be mentioned as inſtances 
of it. Vice as ſuch is naturally attended with ſome 


ſort of uneaſineſs, and, not uncommonly, with 
great diſturbance and apprehenſion. That inward 
feeling, which, reſpecting leſſer matters, and in 
familiar ſpeech, we call being vexed with oneſelf, 
and, in matters of importance and in more ſerious 
language, remorſe; is an uneaſineſs naturally a- 
riſing from an action of a man's own, reflected up- 
on by himſelf as wrong, unreaſonable, faulty, i. e; 
vitious in greater or leſs degrees: And this manifeſt- 
ly is a different feeling from that uneaſineſs, which ariſ- 
es from a ſenſe of mere loſs or harm. What is more 
common, than to hear a man lamenting an acci- 
dent or event, and adding—— -but however he has 
the ſatisfaction that he cannot blame himſelf for it; 
or on the contrary, that he has the uneaſineſs of 
being ſenſible it was his own doing? Thus alſo the 
difturbance and fear, which often follow upon a 
man's having done an injury, ariſe from a ſenſe of 
his being blame-worthy; otherwiſe there would, in 
many caſes, be no ground of diſturbance, nor any 
reaſon to fear reſentment or ſhame. On the other 
hand, inward ſecurity and peace, and a mind open 
to the ſeveral gratifications of life, are the natural 
attendants of innocence and virtue. To which mult 
be added the complacency, ſatisfaction, and even 
joy of heart, which accompany the exerciſe, the real 
exerciſe, of gratitude, friendihip, benevolence, 


Axp here, I think, ought to be mentioned, the 
fears of future puniſhment, and peaceful hopes 


i 
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of a better life, in thoſe who fully believe, or 5 

have any ſerious apprehenſion of religion: becauſe : 

theſe hopes and fears are preſent uneaſineſs and ſa- 

tisſaction to the mind; and cannot be got rid of by FT | 

great part of the world, even by men who have p eve 
| 


DOES” lagi — 
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thought moſt thoroughly upon that ſubject of religi- 
on; And no one can ſay, how conſiderable this 
uneaſineſs and ſatisfaction may be, or what upon 
the whole it may amount to. 


/ 2 Ix the next place comes in the conſideration, that 


all honeſt and good men are diſpoſed to be friend ho- a 
neſt good men as ſuch, and to diſcountenance the * 
vicious as ſuch, and do ſo in ſome degree; indeed in * 
a conſiderable degree: from which favour and diſ- U 
couragement cannot but ariſe conſiderable advantage bY 
and inconvenience. And though the generality of UM > 
the world have little regard to the morality of their 1 p 


own actions, and may be ſuppoſed to have leſs to pf 
that of others, when they themſelves are not con- n 
cerned; yet let any one, be known to be a man of | 
virtue, ſome how or other, he will be favoured, and . 10 
good offices will be done him, from regard to bis i: 
character without remote views, occaſionally, and ; 
in ſome low degree, I think, by the generality of 
the world, as it happens to come in their way. Pu- 
blic honours too and advantages are the natural 
conſequences, are ſometimes at leaſt the conſequen- 
ces in fact, of virtuous actions; of eminent juſtice, 
fidelity, charity, love to our country, conſidered in 
the view of being virtuous. And ſometimes even 
death itſelf, often infamy, and external inconvenien- 
ces, are the public conſequences of vice as vice. For 
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inſtance, the ſenſe which mankind have of tyranny, 
injuſtice, oppreſſion, additional to the mere feeling 
or fear of miſery, has doubtleſs been inſtrumental 
in bringing about revolutions, which make a figure 
even in the hiſtory of the world. For it is plain, 
men reſent injuries as implying faultineſs, and re- 
taliate, not merely under the notion of having re- 
ceived harm, but of having received wrong; and 
they have this reſentment in behalf of others, as 
well as of themſelves. So likewiſe even the genera- 
lity are, in ſome degree, grateful and diſpoſed to 
return good offices, not merely becauſe ſuch an one 
has been the occaſion of good to them, but under 
the view, that ſuch good offices implied kind inten- 
tion and good deſert in the doer. To all this may 
be added two or three particular things, which, many 
perſons will think frivolous ; but to me nothing ap- 
pears ſo, which at all comes in towards determining 
a queſtion of ſuch importance, as, whether there be, 
or be not, a moral inſtitution of government, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe moral, vi/zbly eſtabliſhed and begun 
in Nature. The particular things are theſe: That 
in domeſtic government, which is doubtleſs natural, 
children and others alſo are very generally puniſhed, 
for falſhood and injuſtice and ill-behaviour, as ſuch, 
and rewarded for the contrary ; which are inſtances 
where veracity, and juſtice, and right behaviour as | 
ſuch, are naturally inforced by rewards and puniſh- | 
ments, whether more or leſs conſiderable in degree: 
That, though civil government be ſuppoſed to take 
cognizance of actions in no other view than as pre- 
Judicial to fociety, without reſpect to the immorality 
G 3 
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of them; yet as ſuch actions are immoral, ſo the 
ſenſe which men have of the immorality of them, 
very greatly contributes, in different ways, to bring 
offenders to juſtice: And that intire abſence of all 
crime and guilt in the moral ſenſe, when plainly ap- 
þ pearing, will almoſt of courſe procure, and circum- 
' ſtances of aggravated guilt prevent, a remiſſion of 
the penalties annexed to civil crimes, in many ca- 
ſes, though by no means in all. 


} Uron the whole then, beſides the good and bad 
effects of virtue and vice upon men's own minds, 
the courſe of the world does, in ſome meaſure, turn 
upon the approbation and diſapprobation of them as 
ſuch, in others. The ſenſe of well and ill doing, 
the preſages of conſcience, the love of good charac- 
ters and diſlike of bad ones, honour, ſhame, reſent- 
ment, gratitude; all theſe, conſidered in themſelves, 
and in their effects, do afford manifeſt real inſtances 
of virtue as ſuch naturally favoured, and of vice as 
ſuch diſcountenanced, more or leſs, in the daily 
courſe of human life; in every age, in every relati- 
on, in every general circumſtance of it. That God 

| has given us a moral nature “, may moſt juſtly be 
; urged as a proof of our being under His moral-go- 
verament: But that he has placed us in a condition, 
which glves this nature, as one may ſpeak, ſcope to 
operate, and in which it does unavoidably operate; 

1. e. influence mankind to act, ſo as thus to favour 
and reward virtue, and diſcountenance and puniſh 
vice; this is not the ſame, but a further, additional 
proof of His moral government: for it is an inſtance 


* See Diſſertation II. 
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of it. The firſt is a proof, that he will finally fa- 
your And ſupport virtue effectually: The ſecond is 
an example of his favouring and ſupporting it at 
preſent, in ſome degree. 


Ir a more diſtin& inquiry be made, whence it 
ariſes, that virtue as ſuch is often rewarded, and vice 
as ſuch is puniſhed, and this rule never inverted : 
it will be found to proceed, in part, immediately 
from the moral nature itſelf, which God has given us; 


with this nature, ſo great a power over each other's 
happineſs and miſery. For i, it is certain, that 
peace and delight, in ſome degree, and upon ſome 
occaſions, is the neceſſary and preſent effect of vir- 
tuous practice; an effect ariſing immediately from 
that conſtitution of our nature. We are ſo made, 
that well doing as ſuch gives us ſatisfaction, atleaſt, 
in ſome inſtances; ill- doing as ſuch, in none. And 


having put our happineſs and miſery in many re- 
ſpects in each other's power, it cannot but be, that 
vice, as ſuch, ſome kinds and inſtances of it at leaſt, 
will be infamous, and men will be diſpoſed to puniſh 
it as in itſelf deteſtable; and the villain will by no 
means be able always to avoid feeling that infamy, 
any more than he will be able to eſcape this further 
puniſhment, which mankind will be diſpoſed to in- 
flict upon him, under the notion of his deſerving it. 
But there can be nothing on the ſide of vice, to 
anſwer this; becauſe there is nothing in the human 
mind, contradictory, as the Logicians ſpeak, to vir- 
tue. For virtue conſiſts in a regard to what is right 


and alſo in part, from his having given us, together 


ſecondly, from our moral nature, joined with God's 
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and reaſonable, as being ſo ; in a regard to veracity, 
zuſtice, charity, in themſelves : and there is ſurely 
no ſuch thing, as a like natural regard to falſhood, 
injuſtice, cruelty. If it be thought, that there are 
inſtances of an approbation of vice, as ſuch, in it- 
ſelf, and for its own ſake, (though it does not ap- 
pear to me, that there is any ſuch thing at all; but 
ſuppoſing there be,) it is evidently monſtrous: as 
much ſo, as the moſt acknowledged perverſion of 
any paſſion whatever. Such inſtances of perverſion 
then being left out, as merely imaginary, or, howe- 
ver, unnatural ; it muſt follow, from the frame of 
our nature, and from our condition, in the reſpects 
now deſcribed, that vice cannot at all be, and virtue 
cannot but be, favoured as ſuch by others, upon 
ſome occaſions ; and happy in itſelf, in ſome degree. 
For what is here inſiſted upon, is not the degree in 
which virtue and vice are thus diſtinguiſhed, but 
only the thing itſelf, that they are ſo in ſome de- 
gree ; though the whole good and bad effect of vir- 
tue and vice as ſuch, is not inconſiderable in degree. 
But that they muſt be thus diſtinguiſhed in ſome 
degree, is in a manner neceiſary: it is matter of fact 


of daily experience, even in the greateſt confuſion 
of human affairs. 


Ir is not pretended, but that in the natural courſe 
of things, happineſs and miſery appear to be diſtri- 
buted by other rules, than only the perſonal merit 
and demerit of characters. They may ſometimes 
be diſtributed by way of mere diſcipline. There may 
. be the wiſeſt and beſt reaſons, why the world ſhould 


be governed by general laws, from whence ſuch pro- 
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iſcuous diſtribution perhaps muſt follow; and alſo 


| hy our happineſs and miſery ſhould be put in each 


ther's power, in the degree which they are. And 
ele things, as in general they contribute to the 
rewarding virtue and puniſhing vice, as ſuch: fo 
they often contribute alſo, not to the inverſion of 


this, which is impoſſible ; but to the rendering per- 
4 ſons proſperous, though wicked; aftlifted, though 


eon, and, which is worſe, to the rewarding 


ome actions, though vicious; and puniſhing other ; 
x diam, though virtuous. But all this cannot drown 
the voice of nature in the conduct of providences 


Fan declaring itſelf for virtue, by way of diſtinc- 
ion from vice, and preference to it. For, our being 
ſo conſtituted, as that virtue and vice are thus na- 
ſturally Groaned and diſcountenanced, rewarded and 
puniſned reſpectively as ſuch, is an intuitive proof 


4 'of the intent of Nature, that it ſhould be fo: other- 


iſe the conſtitution of our mind, from which it 


thus immediately and directly proceeds, would be 


Dabſurd. But it cannot be ſaid, becauſe virtuous ac- 
tions, are ſometimes puniſhed, and vitious actions 


rewarded, that Nature intended it. For, though 


this great diſorder is brought about, as all actions 
are done, by means of ſome natural paſſion; yet 
this may be, as it undoubtedly is, brought about by 
the perverſion of ſuch paſſion, implanted in us for 


other, and thoſe very good purpoſes. And indeed 
theſe other and good purpoſes, even of every paſſions 


may be clearly ſeen, 


We have then a declaration, in ſome degree of 
preſent effect, from Him who is ſupreme in Nature, 
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which ſide He is of, or what part He takes: a dec. 
ration for virtue, and againſt vice. So far there. 
fore as a man is true to virtue, to veracity and jul. Þ 
tice, to equity and charity, and the right of the caſe F 
in whatever he is concerned; ſo far he is on the fe 
of the Divine adminiſtr?;ion, and co-operates with F 
it: and from hence, to ſuch a man, ariſes naturally upon 
a ſecret ſatisfaction, and ſenſe of ſecurity, and in- by ar 
plicit hope of ſomewhat further. And, 1 


V. Tuis hope is confirmed by the neceſſary ten. 1 
dencies of virtue, which, though not of preſent ef. 
fect, yet are at preſent diſcernable in nature; and ſo 


afford an inſtance of ſomewhat moral in the eflential T 
conſtitution of it. There is, in the nature of things, diſtu 
z tendency in virtue and vice to. produce the good ſon: 
and. bad effects now mentioned, in a greater degree 1 ava 
than_they do in fact produce t them. For inſtance; 'F EO 
good and bad men would be much more rewarded in a 
nun 


and puniſhed as ſuch, were it not, that juſtice is 5 
often artificially eluded, that characters are not ſec 
known, and many, who would thus favour virtue Por 
and diſcourage vice are hindered from doing ſo by 1 dire 
accidental cauſes, Theſe tendencies of virtue and Þ lite 


vice are obvious with regard to individuals. But bes 
it may require more particularly to be conſidered, W un, 
that power in a ſeciety, by being under the directi- We 
on of virtue, naturally increaſes, and has a neceſſa - tal 
ry tendency to prevail over oppoſite power, not to 
under the direction of it; in like manner as power, W Y< 


by being under the direction of reaſon, increaſes, th 
and has a tendency to prevail over brute force. 


* 


« * 
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decla, 4 here are ſeveral brute creatures of equal, and ſe- 
here. veral of ſuperior ſtrength, to that of men; and 
d jul. poſſibly the ſum of the whole ſtrength of brutes, 
> caſs ! may be greater than that of mankind : But reaſon 
0 ſid gives us the advantage and ſuperiority over them; 
$ with © and thus man is the acknowledged governing animal 
urally upon the earth. Nor is this ſuperiority conſidered 
id im by any as accidental; but as what reaſon has a ten- 


Al cacy, in the nature of the thing, to obtain. And 


| 1 yet perhaps difficulties may be raĩſed about the mean- 


ten. ing, as well as the truth, of the aſſertion, that vir- 
nt ef. tue has the like tendency. 
ind lo 
ential . To obviate theſe difficulties, let us ſee more 
hings, diſtinctly, how the caſe ſtands with regard to rea- 
good | N ſon; which is ſo readily acknowledged to have this 
egree ¶ advantageous tendency. Suppoſe then two or three 
ince; men, of the beſt and moſt improved underſtanding, 
arded in a deſolate open plain, attacked by ten times the 
ce number of beaſts of prey: Would their reaſon 
nat ſecure them the victory in this unequal combat? 
irtue Power then, though joined with reaſon, and under its 
o by direftion, cannot be expected to prevail over oppo- 


ſite power, though merely brutal, unleſs the one 
bears ſome proportion to the other. Again: Put the 
imaginary caſe, that rational and irrational creatures 
were of like external ſhape and manner: it is cer- 
tain, before there were opportunities for the firſt 
to diſtinguiſh each other, to ſeparate from their ad- 
verſaries, and to form an union among themſelves, 
they might be upon a level, or in ſeveral reſpects 
upon great diſadvantage ; though united they might 
be vaſtly ſuperior : Since union is of ſuch efficacy, 
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that ten men united, might be able to accompliſh, 
what ten thouſand of the fame natural ſtrength ang © 
underſtanding wholly ununited, could not. In! 
this caſe then, brute force might more than maintain 
its ground againſt reaſon, for want of union among 
the rational creatures. Or ſuppoſe a number of 
men to land upon an iſland inhabited only by wild 
beaſts; a number of men, who, by the regulations 
of civil government, the inventions of art, and the 
experience of ſome years, could they be preſerved * 
ſo long, would be really ſufficient, to ſubdue the | 
wild beaſts, and to preſerve themſelves in ſecurity 
from them: Yet a conjuncture of accidents might 
give ſuch advantage to the irrational animals, as 
that they might at once overpower, and even extir- 
pate, the whole ſpecies of rational ones. Length 
of time then, proper ſcope and opportunities, for 
| reaſon to exert itſelf, may be abſolutely neceſſary to 
its prevailing over brute force. Further ſtill : There 
are many inſtances of brutes ſucceeding in attempts, 
which they could not have undertaken, had not their ge 
irrational nature rendered them incapable of foreſee. or 
ing the danger of ſuch attempts, or the fury of all 
paſſion hindred their attending to it; and there are WM tal 
inſtances of reaſon and real prudence preventing in 
men's undertaking what, it hath appeared after- WM is 
wards, they might have ſucceeded in by a lucky ' 1 ol 
MK: 
ri 
k 


FR n. 
1 Gar 


raſlineſs. And in certain conjunctures, ignorance 

and folly, weakneſs and diſcord, may have their 
advantages. So that rational animals have not ne- 

. ceſſarily the ſuperiority over irrational ones: but, 
bo improbable ſoever it may be, it is evidently ® | a 
poſſible, that, in ſome globes, the latter may be 
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ſuperior. And were the former wholly at variance 
> and diſunited, by falſe ſelf-intereſt and envy, by 
treachery and injuſtice, and conſequent rage and 
> malice againſt each other, whilſt the latter were 
> firmly united among themſelves by inſtinct; this 
> might greatly contribute. to the iatroducing ſuch an 
inverted order of things. For every one would 
* conſider it as inverted : Since reaſon has, in the na- 
ture of it, a tendency to prevail over brute force ; 
” notwithſtanding the poſlibility it may not prevail, 
and the neceſlity, which there is, of many concur- 
ting circumſtances to render it prevalent. 


Nou l ſay, virtue in a ſociety has a like tendency /, T 
to procure ſuperiority and additional power: whether 
this power be conſidered as the means of ſecurity from 


for oppoſite power, or of obtaining other advantages. 
to / And it has this tendency, by rendring public good, 
ere nan object and end, to every member of the ſociety; 
pts, by putting every one upon conſideration and dili- 
eir gence, recollection and ſelf-government, both in 


ce- order to ſee what is the moſt effectual method, and 
alſo in order to perform their proper part, for ob- 
taining and preſerving it; by uniting a ſociety wich- 
iin itſelf, and fo increaſing its ſtrength ; and, " 206 

= is particularly to be mentioned, uniting it by means 
of veracity and juſtice. For as theſe laſt are prin- 
cipal bonds of union, ſo benevolence or public ſpi- 
rit, undirected, unreſtrained by them, I9=go0 body | 
knows what, 


1. And ſuppoſe the inviſible world, and the invilible /O 
be i > diſpenſations of e to be, in any fort, ana- 
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logous to what appears: or that both together make 
up one uniform ſcheme, the two parts of which, the 
part which we ſee, and that which is beyond our the 


obſervation, are analogous to each other: Then, the 
there muſt be a like natural tendency in the derived in 

power, throughout the univerſe, under the direc. KF: wh 
tion of virtue, to prevail in general over that, which . hin 


is not under its direction; as there is in reaſon, * ſen 


derived reaſon in the univerſe, to prevail over brute in 
force. But then, in order to the prevalence of vir- luſ 
tue, or that it may actually produce, what it has cid 
a tendency to produce; the like concurrences are Bu 
neceſſary, as are, to the prevalence of reaſon. There an 
muſt be ſome proportion, between the natural pow- re" 
5 or force which is, and that which is not, under pe 
the direction of virtue: There muſt be ſufficient he 
length of time; for the compleat ſucceſs of virtue, an 
as of reaſon, cannot, from the nature of the thing, en 


be otherwiſe than gradual: There muſt be, as one 
may ſpeak, a fair field of trial, a ſtage large and ex- 
1 enough, proper occaſions and opportunities, 


tu 
ſo 
B' 
for the virtuous to join together, to exert themſelves *F m 
againſt lawleſs force, and to reap the fruit of their # 0 
united labours. Now indeed it is to be hoped, that 0 
the diſproportion between the good and bad, even ti 
here on earth, is not ſo great, but that the former b 
have natural power ſufficient to their prevailing to a a 
conſiderable degree, if circumſtances would permit t 
this power to be united. For, much leſs, very much if 
leſs, power under the direction of virtue, would pre. i 
vail over much greater not under the direction of it. © 
However, good men over the face of the earth can= 7 1 
not unite; as for other reaſons, ſo becauſe they 
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cannot be ſufficiently aſcertained of each others cha- 

rafters. And the known courſe of human things, 

the ſcene we are now paſling through, particularly 

the ſhortneſs of life, denies to virtue its full ſcope 

in ſeveral other reſpects. The natural tendency, 
which we have been conſidering, though real, is 
kindred from being carried into effect in the pre- 
ſent ſtate : But theſe hindrances may be removed 
in a future one. Virtue, to borrow the chriſtian al- 
luſion, is militant here; and various untoward ac- 
cidents contribute to its being ofren overborne : 

But it may combat with greater advantage hereafter, 
and prevail compleatly, and enjoy its conſequent 
rewards, in ſome future ſtates. Neglected as it is, 
perhaps unknown, perhaps deſpiſed and oppreſſed, 
here; there may be ſcenes in eternity, laſting enoughs 
and in every other way adapted, to afford it a ſuffici- 
ent ſphere of action; and a ſufficient ſphere for the na- 
tural conſequences of it to follow in fact. If the 
ſoul be naturally immortal, and this ſtate be a pro- 
greſs towards a ſuture one, as childhood is towards 
mature age; good men may naturally unite, not 
only amongſt themſelves, but alſo with other orders 
of virtuous creatures, in that future ſtate. For vir- 
tue, from the very nature of it, is a principle and 
bond of union, in ſome degree, amongſt all who 
are endued with it, and known to each other; ſo as 
that by it, a good man cannot but recommend him- 
ſel? to the favour and protection of all virtuous be- 
ings, throughout the whole univerſe, who can be 
acquainted with his character, and can any way 
interpoſe in his behalf in any part of his duration. 
And one might add, that 1 all this advantage- 
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ous tendency of virtue to become effect, amongſt 
one or more orders of creatures, in any diſtant ſcenes 
and periods, and to be ſeen by any orders of vici- 
ous creatures, throughout the univerſal Kingdom 
of God; this happy effect of virtue, would have a 
tendency, by way of example, and poſſibly in other 
ways, to amend thoſe of them, who are capable of 
amendment, and being recovered to a juſt ſenſe of 
virtue. If our notions of the plan of providence 
were enlarged, in any fort proportionable to what 
late diſcoveries have enlarged our views with re- 
ſpect to the material world; repreſentations of this 
kind would not appear abſurd or extravagant. How- 
ever they are not to be taken, as intended for a literal 
delineation of what is in fact the particular ſcheme 
of the univerſe, which cannot be known without re- 
velation : for fuppoſitions are not to be looked on 
as true, becauſe not incredible : But they are men- 
tioned to ſhew, that our finding virtue to be bindred 
from procuring to itſelf ſuch ſuperiority and advan- 
tages, is no objection againſt its having, in the eſ- 
ſential nature of the thing, a tendency to procure 
them. And the ſuppoſitions now mentioned do 
plainly ſhew this : For they ſhew, that theſe hin- 
drances are ſo far from being neceſſary, that we our- 
| ſelves can eaſily conceive, how they may be removed 

in future ſtates, and full ſcope be granted to virtue. 
And all theſe advantageous tendencies of it, are to 
be conſidered as declarations of God in its favour. 
This. however is taking a pretty large compaſs: 
though it is certain, that, as the material world ap- 
pears to be, in a manner, boundleſs and immenſe; 
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there muſt be /ome ſcheme of providence, vaſt in 
proportion to it. 


Bur let us return to the earth our habitation ; © 
and we ſhall ſee this happy tendency of virtue, by 
imagining an inſtance not ſo vaſt and remote: by 
ſuppoſing a kingdom or ſociety of men upon it, 
perfectly virtuous, for a ſucceſſion of many ages; 
to which, if you pleaſe, may be given a ſituation 
advantageous for univerſal monarchy. In ſuch a 
ſtate, there would be no ſuch thing as faction: but 
men of the greateſt capacity would of courſe, all 
along, have the chief direction of affairs willingly 
yielded to them; and they would ſhare it among 
themſelves without envy. Each of theſe would 
have the part aſſigned him, to which his genius 
was peculiarly adapted: and others, who had not 
any diſtinguiſhed genius, would be ſafe, and think 
themſelves very happy, by being under the protec- 
tion and guidance of thoſe who had. Public de- 
terminations would really be the reſult of the uni- 
ted wiſdom of the community: and they would 
faithfully be executed, by the united ſtrength of it. 
Some would in a higher way contribute, but all 
would in ſome way contribute, to the public proſ- 
perity: and in it, each would enjoy the fruits 
of his own virtue. And as injuſtice, whether by 
fraud or force, would be unknown among them- 
ſelves; ſo they would be ſufficiently ſecured from 
it in their neighbours. For cunning and falſe ſelf- 
intereſt, confederacies in injuſtice, ever ſlight, and 
accompanied with faction and inteſtine treachery ; 
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theſe on one hand would be found mere childiſh 
folly and weakneſs, when ſet in oppoſition againſt 
wiſdom, public ſpirit, union inviolable, and fidelity 
on the other: allowing both a ſufficient length of 
years to try their force. Add the general influence, 
which fuch a kingdom would have over the face of 
the earth, by way of example particularly, and the 
reverence which would be paid it. It would plain- 
ly be ſuperior to all others, and the world muſt 
gradually come under its empire : not by means of 
lawleſs violence; but partly by what muſt be allow- 
ed to be juſt conqueſt ; and partly by other king- 
domsſubmitting themſelves voluntarilyto it, through - 
out a courſe of ages, and claiming its protection, one 
after another, in ſucceſſive exigencies. The head of 
it would be an univerſal monarch, in another ſenſe 
than any mortal has yet been; and the eaſtern ſtile 
would be literally applicable to him, that a/l people, 
nations, and languages ſhould ſerve him. And 
though indeed our knowledge of human nature, 
and the whole hiſtory of mankind, ſhew the impoſſi- 
bility, without ſome miraculous interpoſition, that 
a number of men, here on earth, ſhould unite in one 
ſociety or government, in the fear of God and uni- 
verſal practice of virtue: and that ſuch a government 
ſhould continue ſo united for a fucceſſion of ages: 


Fet admitting or ſuppoſing this, the effect would be 


as now drawn out. And thus, for inſtance, the won- 
derful power and proſperity promiſed to the Jewiſh 
nation in the ſcripture, would be, in a great mea- 
ſure, the conſequence of what is predicted of them; 
that the people ſhould be all righteous and inherit the 
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land for ever *; were we to underſtand the latter 
phraſe of a long continuance only, ſufficient to-give 
things time to work. The predictions of this kind, 
for there are many of them, cannot come to pals, 
in the preſent known courſe of nature ; but ſuppoſe 
them come to paſs, and then, the dominion and 
pre-eminence promiſed muſt naturally follow, to 
a very conſiderable degree. 


Cons1DER now, the general ſyſtem of religion: 2 2 
that the government of the world is uniform, and 
one, and moral; that virtue and right ſhall finally 
have the advantage, and prevail over fraud and law- 
leſs force, over the deceits as well as the violence 
of wickedneſs, under the conduct of one ſupreme 
Governor: And from the obſervations above made, 
it will appear, that God has, by our reaſon, given 
us to ſee a peculiar connection in the ſeveral parts 
of this ſcheme, and a tendency towards the com- 
pletion of it ariſing out of the very nature of virtue : 
which tendency is to be conſidered as ſomewhat 
moral in the eſſential conſtitution of things. If any 
one ſhould think all this to be of little importance; 
I deſire him to conſider, what he would think, if vice 
had, eſſentially, and in its nature, theſe advantage- 
ous tendencies; or if virtue had eſſentially the direct 


ntrary ones. 
co es 74 


Bur it may he objected, that, notwithſtanding 
all theſe natural effects and theſe natural tendencies 
of virtue ; yet things may be now going on through- 
Out the univerſe, and may go on hereafter, in the 
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ſame mixt way as here at preſent upon earth: Vir- 
tue ſometimes proſperous, ſometimes depreſſed; 
vice ſometimes puniſhed, ſometimes ſucceſsful. The 
anſwer to which is, that it is not the purpoſe of 
this chapter, nor of this treatiſe, properly to prove 
God's perfect moral government over the world, 
or the truth of religion; but to obſerve what there 
is in the conſtitution and courſe of nature, to con- 
firm the proper proof of it, ſuppoſed to be known: 
| And that the weight of the foregoing obſervations to 
Fi this purpoſe, may be thus diſtinctly proved. Pleas 
ſire and pain are indeed to a certain degree, ſay to a 
| | f very high degree, diſtributed amongſt us without any 
apparent regard to the merit or demerit of characters. 
And were there nothing elſe, concerning this matter, 
diſcernible in the conſtitution and courſe of nature; 
there would be no ground from the conſtitution and 
courſe of nature, to hope or to fear, that men would be 
rewarded or puniſhed hereafter according to their de- 
ſerts: which however, it is to be remarked, implies, that 
even then there would be no ground from appearances 
to think, that vice upon the whole would have the 0 
advantage, rather than that virtue would. And tuns 
$ 


the proof of a future ſtate of retribution, would 
reſt upon the uſual known arguments for it : which 174. 
are I think plainly unanſwerable; and would be 9 
ſo, though there were no additional confirmation of | 
them from the things above inſiſted on. But theſe ' 
things are a very ſtrong confirmation of them. For, | 


4 Firſt, Tux ſhew, that the Author of Nature is 5 | 
not indifferent to virtue and vice. They amount to 
a declaration from Him, determinate and not to be 
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” evaded, in favour of one, and againſt the other: 
ſuch a declaration, as there is nothing to be ſet o- 
ver-againſt or anſwer, on the part of vice. So that 
vVere a man, laying aſide the proper proof of reli- 
gion, to determine from the courſe of nature only, 
whether it were meſt probable, that the righteous 
or the wicked, would have the advantage in a future 


life; there can be no doubt, but that he would de- 
termine the probability to be, that the former would. 
The courſe of nature then, in the view of it now 


given, furniſhes us with a real practical proof of 


the obligations of religion. 


Secondly, Wurx, conformably to what religion 
teaches us, God ſhall reward and punith virtue and 
vice as ſuch, ſo as that every one ſhall, upon the 


whole, have his deſerts; this diſtributive juſtice 


will not be a thing different in kind, but only in 


degree, from what we experience in His preſent go- 
vernment. It will be that in eſfect, toward which 


we now ſee a tendency. It will be no more than 
the completion of that moral government, the prin- 
ciples and beginning of which, have been ſhewn, 
beyond all diſpute, diſcernible in the preſent con- 
ſtitution and courſe of nature. And from hence it 
follows, 


Thirdly, Tur, as under the natural government 
of God, our experience of thoſe kinds and degrees 
of happineſs and miſery, which we do experience at 


preſent, gives juſt ground to hope for and to fear, 


higher degrees, and other kinds of both in a fu- 
ture ſtate, ſuppoſing a future ſtate admitted: fe 
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under his moral government, our experience, that 
virtue and vice are, in the manners above-mentioned, 
actually rewarded and puniſhed at preſent, in a cer. 
tain degree, gives juſt ground to hope and to fear, 
that they may be rewarded and puniſhed in an an high- 
er degree hereafter, It 1s acknowledged indeed, 
that this alone is not ſufficient ground to think, that 
they actually will be rewarded and puniſhed in a 
higher degree, rather than in a lower : But then, 


Laſtly, Turxx is ſufficient ground to think ſo, 
from the good and bad tendencies of virtue and vice, 
For theſe tendencies are eſſential, and founded in 
the nature of things; whereas the hindrances to 
their becoming effect, are, in numberleſs caſes, not 
neceſſary, but artificial only. Now it may be much 
more ſtrongly argued, that theſe tendencies, as well 
as the actual rewards and puniſhments, of virtue 
and vice, which ariſe directly out of the nature of 
things, will remain hereafter, than that the acciden- 
tal hindrances of them will. And if theſe hindran- 
ces. do not remain ; thoſe rewards and puniſhments 
cannot but be carried on much further towards the 
perfection of moral government: i. e. the tenden- 
cies of virtue and vice will become effect: But 
when, or where, or in what particular way, cannot 
be known at all, but by revelation, 


Urox the whole: There is a kind of moral go- 
vernment implied in God's natural government : 
virtue and vice are naturally rewarded and pu- 


® Pag. 59, 60. 
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niſhed as beneficial and miſchievous to ſociety; 
v and rewarded and puniſhed directly as virtue and 
vice. The notion then of a moral ſcheme of go- 
vernment, is not fictitious, but natural; for it is 
ſuggeſted to our thoughts by the conſtitution and 
courſe of nature: and the execution of this ſcheme 
is actually begun, in the inſtances here mentioned, 
And theſe things are to be conſidered, as a declara- 
tion of the Author of Nature, for virtue, and againſt 
vice: They give a crcdibility to the ſuppoſition of 
their being rewarded and puniſhed hereafter ; and 
alſo ground to hope and to fear, that they may be 
rewarded and puniſhed in higher degrees than they 
are here, And as all this is confirmed, fo the argu- 
ment for religion, from the conſtitution and courſe 
of nature, is carried on farther, by obſerving, that 
there are natural tendencies, and, in innumerable 
caſes, only artificial hindrances, to this moral 
ſcheme's being carried on much farther towards per- 
fection than it is at preſent. The notion then of 
a moral ſcheme of government, much more perfect 
than what is ſeen, is not a fictitious, but a natural 
notion : for it is ſuggeſted to our thoughts, by the 
eſſential tendencies of virtue and vice. And theſe 
tendencies are to be conſidered as intimations, as im- 
plicit promiſes and threatnings, from the Author 
of Nature, of much greater rewards and puniſh- 
ments to follow virtue and vice, than do at preſent. 
And indeed, every natural tendency, which is to 
continue, but which is hindred from becoming ef- 
fect by only accidental cauſes, affords a preſumpti- 
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on, that ſuch tendency will, ſome time or other, 
become effect: a preſumption in degree proporti. 
onable to the length of the duration, through which 
ſuch tendency will continue. And from theſe things 
together, ariſes a real preſumption, that the moral 
{cheme of government eſtabliſhed in nature, ſhall be 
carried on much farther towards perfection hereafter; 
and, I think, a preſumption that it will be abſolute- 
ly compleated. But from theſe things, joined with 
the moral nature of which God has given us, con- 
| Tidered as given us by Him, ariſes a practical proof * 
that it will be compleated: a proof from fact; and 
therefore a diſtinct one from that, which is deduced 
from the eternal and unalterable relations, the fit- 
neſs and unfitneſs of actions. 


* Sec this proof drawn out briefly, Ch. vi. 
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Of a ſtate of Probation, as implying Trial, 
Difficulties and Danger, 


+* HE general doctrine of religion, that our 

preſent life is a ſtate of probation for a future 
one, 33 under it ſeveral particular things, 
diſtinct from each other. But the firſt, and moſt 
common meaning of it, ſeems to be, that our future 
intereſt is now depending, and depending upon 


ö ourſelves; that we have ſcope and opportunities 


here, for that good and bad behaviour, which God 
will reward and puniſh hereafter; together with 
temptations to one, as well as inducements of rea- 
ſon to the other. And this is, in great meaſure, 
the ſame with ſaying, that we are under the moral 
government of God, and to give an account of our 
actions to Him. For the notion of a future ac. 
count and general righteous judgment, implies 
ſome ſort of temptations to what is wrong: other- 
wiſe there would be no moral poſlibility of doing 
wrong, nor ground for judgment, or diſcrimina- 
tion. But there is this difference, that the word 
probation is more diſtinctly and particularly expreſ- 
ſive of allurements to wrong, or difficulties in ad- 
hering uniformly to what is right, and of the dan. 
ger of miſcarrying by ſuch temptations, than the 
words moral government. A {tate of probation 
then, as thus * implying] in it trial, diff. 
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culties and danger, may require to be conſidered di. 
ſlinctly by itſelf. 


AnD as the moral government of God, which re- 
ligion teaches us, implies, that we are in a ſtate of 
trial with regard to a future world: fo alſo his na- 
tural government over us, implies, that we are in 
a ſtate of trial, in the like ſenſe, with regard to the 
preſent world. Natural government by rewards 
and nd puniſhments, a: as much implies natural trial, as 
moral government does moral trial. The natural 
government of God here meant“, conſiſts, in his 
annexing pleaſure to ſome actions, and pain to o- 
thers, Which are in our power to do or forbear, 
and in giving us notice of ſuch appointment before- 
hand. This neceſſarily implies, that he has made 
our happineſs and miſery, or our intereſt, to de- 


pend in part upon our ſelves. And ſo far as men 


have temptations to any courſe of action, which 
will probably occaſion them greater temporal incon- 
venience and uneaſineſs, than ſatisfaction; ſo far 
their temporal intereſt is in danger from themſelves, 
or they are in a ſtate of trial with reſpeQ to it. Now 
people often blame others, and even themſelves, 
for their miſconduCtt in their temporal concerns. 
And we find many are greatly wanting to them- 
ſelves, and miſs of that natural happineſs, which they 
might have obtained in the preſent life: perhaps e- 
very one does in ſome degree. But many run 
themſelves into great inconvenience, and into ex- 
treme diſtreſs and miſery : not through incapacity of 
knowing dener and doing better for themſelves, 


9 Chap. ii. 
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which would be nothing to the preſent purpoſe; 
but through their own fault. And theſe things 
neceſſarily imply temptation, and danger of miſ- 
carrying, in a greater or leſs degree, with reſpect 
to our worldly intereſt or happineſs. Every one 
too, Without having religion in his thoughts, ſpeaks 
of the hazards which young people run, upon their 
ſetting out in the world : Hazards from other cauſes, 
than merely their ignorance, and unavoidable acci- 
dents. And ſome courſes of vice, at leaſt, being 
contrary to men's worldly intereſt or good ; temp- 
tations to theſe, muſt at the ſame time be temptati- 
ons to forego our preſent, and our future intereſt. 


Thus in our natural or temporal capacity, we are 
in a ſtate of trial, z. e. of difficulty and danger, 


analogous, or like to our moral and religious trial. 


Tuis will more diſtinctly appear to any one, who 
thinks it worth while, more diſtinctly, to conſider, 
what it is which conſtitutes our trial in both capa- 
cities, and to obſerve, how mankind behave under 
it. | f 


Aup that which conſtitutes this our trial, in both 
theſe capacities, muſt be ſomewhat either in our 
external circumſtances, or in our nature, For, on 
the one hand, perſons may be betrayed into wrong 
behaviour upon ſurprize, or overcome upon any 
other very ſingular and extraordinary external oc- 
caſions; who would, otherwiſe, have preſerved their 
character of prudence and of virtue: in which caſes, 
every one, in ſpeaking of the wrong behaviour of 
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theſe perſons, would impute it to ſuch particular © ſent 
external circumſtances. And on the other hand, 
men who have contracted habits of vice and folly 
of any kind, or have ſome particular paſſions in exceſs, 
will ſeek opportunities, and, as it were, go out of 
their way, to gratify themſelves in thefe reſpects, 
at the expence of their wiſdom and their virtue; 

led to it, as every one would ſay, not by external 
temptations, but by ſuch habits and paſſions. And 
the account of this laſt caſe is, that particular paſſi. 
ons are no more coincident with prudence, or that 
reaſonable ſelf- love, the end of which is our world- 
ly intereſt, than they are with the principle of vir- 
tue and religion; but often draw contrary ways to 
one, as well as to the other: and fo ſuch particular 
paſſions are as much temptations, to act imprudent- 
Jy with regard to our worldly intereſt, as to act 
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vitiouſly®. However, as when we ſay, men are fu 
miſled by external circumſtances of temptation z ;t fl © 
cannot but be underſtood, that there is ſomewhat 8 
within themſelves, to render thoſe « circumſtances 4 Be 
temptations, or to render them ſuſceptible of im- 18 
preſſions from them: So when we ſay, they are 7 


| miſled by paſſions; it is always ſuppoſed, that q 
there are occaſions, circumſtances, and objects, ex- N 
citing theſe paſſions, and affording means for grat : *® 
fying them. And therefore, temptations from * 
within, and from without, coincide, and mutually \, * i 
imply each other. Now the fey . external objects 
of the appetites, paſſions, and affections, being pre- * 


See ſermons preached at the Rolls, 2726. 2d. Ed. p. 265, &e. 
Pref. p. 25, &c. Serm. p. 21, && | 
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ſent to the ſenſes, or offering themſelves to the 
mind, and ſo exciting emotions ſuitable to their na- 
ture; not only in caſes where they can be gratified 
conſiſtently with Innocence and prudence, but alſo 
in caſes where they cannot, and yet can be gratified 
imprudently and vitiouſly : this as really puts them 
in danger of voluntarily foregoing their preſent in- 
tereſt or good, as their future; and as really ren- 
ders ſelf-denial neceſſary to ſecure one, as the o- 
ther: i. e. We are ina like ſtate of trial with re- 


ſpect to both, by the very ſame paſſions, excited by 


the very ſame means. Thus mankind having a 
temporal intereſt depending upon themſelves, and 
a prudent courſe of behaviour being neceſſary to ſe- 
cure it; paſſions inordinately excited, whether by 
means of example, or by any other external cir- 
cumſtance, towards ſuch objects, at ſuch times, or in 
ſuch degrees, as that they cannot be gratified conſiſt- 
ently with worldly prudence ; are temptations, dan- 
gerous, and too often ſucceſsful temptations, to fore 

go a greater temporal good for a leſs; i. e. to fore- 
go what is, upon the whole, our temporal intereſt, 
for the ſake of a preſent gratification, This is a 
deſcription of our ſtate of trial in our temporal 
capacity. Subſtitute now the word future for tem- 
poral, and virtue for prudence; and it will be juſt 
as proper a deſcription of our ſtate of trial in our re- 


ligious capacity : ſo analogous are they to each other. 


Ir, from conſideration of this our like ſtate of 
trial in both capacities, we go on to obſerve farther, 
how mankind behave under it; we * find there 


Obs; 
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are ſome, who have ſo little ſenſe of it, that they 
ſcarce look þeyond the paſſing day: They are fo 
taken up with preſent gratifications, as to have, in 
a a manner, no feeling of conſequences, no regard 
- to their future eaſe or fortune in this life; any 
- more than to their happineſs in another. Some 
appear to be blinded and deceived by inordinate pafſi- 
on, in their worldly concerns, as much as in religion. 
Others are, not deceived, but, as it were, forcibly 
carried away by the like paſſions, againſt their bet- 
ter judgment, and feeble reſolutions too of acting 
better. And there are men, and truly they are not 
I hy a few, who Thameleſly avow, not their intereſt, but 
—» » their mere will and pleaſure, to be their law of 
Y : life : and who, in open defiance of every thing that is 
reaſonable, will go on in a courſe of vitious extra- 
>, yagance, foreſeeing, with no remorſe, and little fear, 
that it will be their temporal ruin; and ſome of 
» - them, under the apprehenſion of the conſequences 
of wickedneſs in another ſtate. And to ſpeak in the 
N 8 moſt moderate way, human creatures are not only 
+ continually liable to go wrong voluntarily, but 
ve ſee likewiſe that they often actually do ſo, with 
reſpect to their temporal intereſts, as well as with 
reſpect to religion. 


* 


& 


b Tnus our difficulties and dangers, or our trials 
in our temporal and our religious capacity, as they 
proceed from the ſame caulgs, and have the ſame 
effect upon men's behaviogp, are evidently ana- 


logous, and of the * 
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Ir may be added, that the difficulties and dan- 
gers of nuſcarrying in our religious late of trial, 
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are greatly inereaſed, and one is ready to think, in 
manner wholly made, by the il] behavigur of others; 
by a wrong education, wrong in a moral ſenſe, 
ſometimes poſitively vitious ; by general bad exam- 
ple; by the diſhoneſt artifices, which are got into 
buſineſſes of all kinds; and, in very many parts of 
the world, by religion's being corrupted into ſuper- 
ſtitions, which indulge men in their vices: So in 
like manner, the difficulties of conducting ourſelves 
prudently in reſpect to our preſent intereſt, and our 
danger of being led aſide from purſuing it, are great- 
ly increaſed, by a fooliſh education ; and, after we 
come to mature age, by the extravagance and care- 
leſſneſs of others, whom we have intercourſe with; 
and by miſtaken notions, very generally prevalent, 
and taken up for common opinion, concerning tem- 
poral happineſs, and wherein it conſiſts, And perſons, 
by their own negligence and folly in their temporal 
affairs, no leſs than by a courſe of vice, bring them- 
ſelves into new difficulties ; and, by habits of indul- 
gence, become leſs qualified to go through them: 
Andoneirregularity after another, embarraſſes things 
to ſuch a degree, that they know not where about 
they are; and often makes the path of conduct fo 
intricate and perplexed, that it is difficult to trace it 
out; difficult even to determine what is the prudent 
or the moral part. Thus, for inſtance, wrong be- 
haviour in one ſtage of life, youth; wrong, I mean, 
conſidering ourſelves only in our temporal capacity, 
without taking in religion; this, in ſeveral ways, 
increaſes the difficulties of right behaviour in mature 


age; i. e. puts us into a more diſadyantageous ſtate 


of trial in our temporal capacity. 
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Vr are an inferior part of the creation of God. 


Ĩhpere are natural appearances of our being in a ſtate 
of degradation v. And we certainly are in a condi- 
tion, which does not ſeem, by any means, the moſt 
advantageous we could imagine or deſire, either in 
our natural or moral capacity, for ſecuring either 
our preſent or future intereſt, However, this con- 
dition, low and careful and uncertain as it is, does 
not afford any juſt ground of complaint, For, as 
men may manage their temporal affairs with pru- 
dence, and ſo paſs their days here on earth in tole- 
rable eaſe and ſatisfaction, by a moderate degree of 
care: fo likewiſe with regard to religion, there is 
no more required than what they are well able to 
20, and what they muſt be greatly Wer to them- 
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through, and no more, we natura — as an : | 
equitable thing; ſuppoſing it done by proper autho- tl 
rity. "Nor Have we any more reaſon to complain ß 8 
it, with regard to the Author of Nature, than of his 
0 

ä 


not having given 3 advantages, belonging to 
other orders of er es. 


| Bor the thing here inſiſted upon is, that the ſtate | 
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of trial which religion teaches us we are in, is ren- 
dered credible, by its being throughout uniform and 
of a piece with the general conduct of providence . 
towards us, in all other reſpects within the compaſs | 

of our knowledge. Indeed if mankind, conſidered | 
in their natural capacity, as inhabitants of this world 
only, found themſelves, from their birth to their 
death, in a ſettled ſtate of ſecurity and happineſs, 
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without any ſolicitude or thought of their own : or 
if they were in no danger of being brought into 
inconveniences and diſtreſs, by careleſsneſs, or the 
folly of paſſion, through bad example, the treachery 
of others, or the deceitful appearances of things : 
Were this our natural condition; then it might 
ſeem ſtrange, and be ſome preſumption againſt the 
truth of religion, that it repreſents our future and 
more general intereſt, as not ſecure of courſe, but 
as depending upon our behaviour, and requiring re- 
collection and ſelf-government to obtain ir. For it 
might be alledged, What you ſay is our conditi- 
on in one reſpect, is not in any ways of a ſort 
« with what we find, by experience, our condition 
* is in another. Our whole preſent. intereſt is ſe- 
© cured to our hands, without any ſolicitude of 
% ours; and why ſhould not our future intereſt, 
© if we have any ſuch, be ſo too? But ſince, on 
the contrary, thought and conſideration, the volun- 
tary denying ourſelves many things which we de- 
fire, and a courſe of behaviour, far from being al- 
ways agreeable to us; are abſolutely neceſſary to 
our acting even a common decent, and common 
prudent part, ſo as to paſs with any ſatisfaction 
through the preſent world, and be received upon any 
tolerable good terms in it: ſince this is the caſe, all 
preſumption againſt ſelf-denial and attention be- 
ing neceſſary to ſecure our higher intereſt, is re- 
moved. Had we not experience, it might, perhaps 
ſpeciouſly, be urged, that it is improbable any thing 
of hazard and danger ſhould be put upon us by an 
Infinite Being ; when every thing which is hazard and 
danger in our manner of conception, and will end 
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in error, confuſi6n, and miſery, is now already cer- 
tain in his fore-knowledge. And indeed, why any 
thing of hazard and danger ſhould be put upon ſuch 
frail creatures as we are, may well be thought a 
difficulty in ſpeculation ; and cannot but be ſo, till 
we know the whole, or, however, much more of 
the caſe. But ſtill the conſtitution of nature is as 
it is. Our happineſs and miſery are truſted to our 
conduct, and made to depend upon it. Somewhat, 
and, in many circumſtances, a great deal too, is put 
upon us, either to do, or to ſuffer, as we chuſe. 
And all the various miſeries of life, which people 
bring upon themſelves by negligence and folly, 
and migtt have avoided by proper care, are inſtan- 
ces of this: Which miſeries are beforchand, juſt as 
contingent and undetermined as their conduct, and 
left to be determined by it, 


f, 
/ | Tazsz obſervations are an anſwer to the objec- 
tions againſt the credibility of a ſtate of trial, as 
implying | temptations, and real danger of miſcarry- 
ing with regard to our general intereſt, under the 
moral Government of God: and they ſhew, that, 
if we are at all to be conſidered in ſuch a capacity, 
and as having ſuch an intereſt ; the general analo- 
gy of providence muſt lead us to apprehend our- 
felves in danger of miſcarrying, in different degrees, 
as to this intereſt, by our neglecting to act the pro- 
per part belonging to us in that capacity. For we 
have a preſent intereſt, under the Government of 
God which we experience here upon earth. And 
this intereſt, as it is not forced upon us, ſo neither 
is it offered to our acceptance, but to our acquiſi- 
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tion; in fuch ſort, as that we are in danger of 
miſſing it, by means of temptations to neglect, or 
act contrary to it; and without attention and ſelf- 
denial, muſt and do miſs of it. It is then perfe&. 
ly credible, that this may be our caſe, with re- 
ſpect to that chief and final good, which religion 


propoſes to us. . 
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L 
Of a ſtate of Probation, as intended for moral 
Diſcipline and Improvement, 


F ROM the conſideration of our being in a pro- 
bation-ſtate, of ſo much difficulty and hazard, 
naturally ariſeth the queſtion, how we came to be 
placed in it. But ſuch a general inquiry as this, 
would be found involved in inſuperable difficulties. 
For, thouglk ſome of theſe difficulties would be leſ- 
ſened by obſerving, that all wickedneſs is yoluntary, 
as is implied in its very notion ; and that many of 
the miſeries of life have apparent good effects: yet, 
when we conſider other circumſtances belonging to 
both, and what muſt be the- conſequence of the 
former in a life to come ; it cannot but be acknow- 
ledged plain folly and preſumption, to pretend to 
give an account of the whole reaſons of this matter : 
the whole reaſons of our being allotted a condition, 
out of which ſo much wickedneſs and miſery, ſo 
circumſtanced, would in fact ariſe. Whether it be 
not beyond our faculties, not only to find out, but 
even to underſtand, the whole account of this; or, 
though we ſhould be ſuppoſed capable of underſtand- 
ing it, yet, whether it would be of ſervice or preju- 
dice to us to be informed of it; is impoſſible to fay, 
But as our preſent condition can in no wife be ſhewn 
inconſiſtent with the perfect moral government of 
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God: ſo religion teaches us we were placed in it, 


that we might qualify ourſelves, by the practice of 
virtue, for another ſtate which is to follow it. And 


this, though but a partial anſwer, a very partial one 
indeed, to the inquiry now mentioned; yet, is a 
more ſatisfactory anſwer to another, which is of 
real, and of the utmoſt importance to us to have 
anſwered: the inquiry, What is our buſineſs here ? 
The known end then, why we are placed in a ſtate 
of ſo much affliftion, hazard, and difficulty, is, 
our improvement in virtue and piety, as the requi. 
ſite qualification for a future tate of ſecurity and 
happineſs. CE 


+ Now the beginning of life, conſidered as an e- 
ducation for mature age in the preſent world, ap- 


pears plainly, at firſt ſight, analogous to this our 


trial for a future one: the former being in our 
temporal capacity, what the latter is in our religi- 
ous capacity. But ſome obſervations common to 
both of them, and a more diſtinct conſideration of 
each, will more diſtinctly ſhew the extent and force 
of the analogy between them ; and the credibility, 
which ariſes from hence, as well as from the nature 
of the thing, that the preſent life was intended to 
be a Rate of diſcipline for a future one. 


I. Every ſpecies of creatures is, we ſee, deſign- 


b ed for a particular way of life; to which, the na- 


ture, the capacities, temper, and qualifications, of 
each ſpecies, are as neceſſary, as their external cir- 


cumſtances. Both come into the notion of ſuch 


Rate, or particular way - life, and are conſtituent 
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parts of it. Change a man's capacities or character 
to the degree, in which it is conceivable they may 
be changed; and he would be altogether incapable 
of a human courſe of life, and human happineſs: 
as incapable, as if, his nature continuing unchang- 
ed, he were placed in a world, where he had no 
ſphere of action, nor any objects to anſwer his ap. 
petites, paſſions, and affeCtions of any ſort. One 
thing is ſet over-againſt another, as an antient wri- 
ter expreſſes it. Our nature correſponds to our 
external condition. Without this correſpondence, 
there would be no poſſibility of any ſuch thing as 
human life and human happineſs: which life and 
happineſs are, therefore, a reſult from our nature 
and condition jointly: meaning by human life, not 
living in the literal ſenſe, but the whole complex 
notion commonly underſtood by thoſe words. So 
that, without determining what will be the employ- 
ment and happineſs, the particular life of good men 


— 


hereafter ; there muſt be ſome determinate capacities, 
ſome neceſſary character and qualifications, without m 
which perſons cannot but be utterly uncapable of it : | * @ 
in like manner, as there muſt be ſome, without re 
which men would be incapable of their preſent ſtate be 
of life. Now, | re 
li II. Taz conſtitution of human creatures, and S ” 
74 x = re 
indeed of all creatures which come under our no- 4 
tice, is ſuch, as that they are capable of naturally be- | = 
coming qualified for ſtates of life, for which they 
were once wholly unqualified. In imagination we s 
may indeed conceive of creatures, as incapable of f 


having any of their faculties naturally enlarged, or 
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as being unable naturally to acquire any new quali- 
fications: But the faculties of every ſpecies known 
to us, are made for enlargement ; for acquirements 
of experience and habits, We find ourfelves in 
particular indued with Fapacities, not only of per- 
ceiving ideas, and of knowledge or perceiving truth, 
but alſo of ſtoring up our ideas and knowledge by 
memory. We are capable, not only of acting, and 
of having different momentary impreſſions made 
upon us; but of getting a new facility in any kind 
of action, and of ſettled alterations in our temper 
br character. The power of the two laſt is the pow- 
er of habits. But neither the perception of ideas, 
nor knowledge of any ſort, are habits; though ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the forming of them. How. 
ever, apprehenſion, reaſon, memory, which are 
the capacities of acquiring knowledge, are greatly 
improved by exerciſe. Whether the word habit is 
applicable to all theſe improvements, and in parti- 
cular how far the powers of memory and of habits 
may be powers of the ſame nature, I ſhall nor in- 
quire. But that perceptions come into our minds 
readily and of courſe, by means of their having 
been there before, ſeems a thing of the ſame ſort, as 
readineſs in any particular kind of action, proceed- 
ing from being accuſtomed to it. And aptneſs to 
recollect practical obſervations of ſervice in our con- 
duct, is plainly habit in many caſes. There are ha- 
bits of perception, and habits of action. An inſtance 
of the former, is our conſtant, and even involunta- 
ry readineſs, in correcting the impreſſions of our 
ſight concerning magnitudes and diſtances, ſo as to 


ſubſtitute judgment in the room of ſenſation imper- | 
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ceptibly to ourſelves. And it ſeems as if all other 
aſſociations of ideas not naturally connected, might 
de called paſſive habits; as properly as our readineſs 
in underſtanding languages, upon fight or hearing 
of words. And our readineſsin ſpeaking and writing 
them is an inſtance of the latter, of active habits. 
For diſtinctneſs, we may conſider habits, as belong- 
ing to the body, or the mind: and the latter will 
be explained by the former. Under the former are 
comprehended all bodily activities or motions whe- 
ther graceful or unbecoming, which are owing to 
uſe: Under the latter, generalhabits of life and con- 
duct; ſuch as thoſe of obedience and ſubmiſſion to 
authority, or to any particular perſon; thoſe of vera- 
city, juſtice, and charity; thoſe of attention, induf- 
try, (elf-government, envy, revenge. And habits 
of this latter kind ſeem produced by repeated acts, 


exerted, which are ſtrictly acts of obedience, of | 's 
veracity, of juſtice, and of charity. So likewiſe ha - | 4 
bits of attention, induſtry, ſelf-government, are in 
the ſame manner acquired by exerciſe; and habits 
of envy and revenge by indulgence, whether in out- 
ward act, or in thought and intention, i. e. inward 


act: for ſuch intention is an act. Reſolutions allo to 


as well as the former. And in like manner as habits j le 
belonging to the body are produced by external acts: 1 
ſo habits of the mind are produced by the exertion = 
of inward practical principles, i. e. by carrying them |} 0 
into act, or acting upon them; the principles of o- | 1 
bedience, of veracity, juſtice, and charity. Nor 
can thoſe habits be formed by any external courſe | 73} * 
of action, otherwiſe than as it proceeds from theſe | 1 
principles: - becauſe it is only theſe inward principles i | 
4 

| 
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do well, are properly acts. And endeavouring 
to enforce upon our own minds, a practical ſenſe 
of virtue, or to beget in others that practical ſenſe 
of it, which a man really has himſelf, is a virtuous 
act. All theſe, therefore, may and will contribute 
towards forming good habits. But going over the 
theory of virtue in one's thoughts, talking well, and 
drawing fine pictures, of it; this is ſo far from ne- 
celſarily or certainly conducing to form an habit of 
it, in him who thus employs himſelf; that it may 
harden the mind in a contrary courſe, and render 
it gradually more inſenſible, i. e. form an habit of 
inſenſibility, to all moral conſiderations. For, from 
our very faculty of habits, paſſive impreſſions, by 
deing repeated, grow weaker. Thoughts, by often 
s XZ paſſing through the mind, are felt leſs ſenſibly: Be- 
„ ing accuſtomed to danger, begets intrepidity, i. e. 
leſſens fear; to diſtreſs, leſſens the paſſion of pity 
to inſtances of others mortality, leſſens the ſenſible 
apprehenſion of our own: And from theſe two 
obſervations together; That practical habits are form- 
ed and ſtrengthened by repeated acts, and that paſſive 
; ' impreſſions grow weaker by being repeated upon 
us; it muſt follow, that active habits may be gra- 
dually forming and ſtrengthening, by a courſe of 
Acting upon ſuch and ſuch motives and excitements, 
| whilſt theſe motives and excitements themſelves are, 
| dy proportionable degrees, growing leſs ſenſible, 3. e. 
are continually leſs and leſs ſenſibly felt, even as the 
active habits ſtrengthen. And experience confirms 
this: For active principles, at the very time that they 
are leſs lively in perception than they were, are found 
to be, ſome how, wry more thoroughly into the 
* 3 
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temper and character, and become more effectual in 
influencing our practice. The three things juſt men · 
tioned may afford inſtances of it. Perception of 
\ danger, is a natural excitement of paſſive fear, and 
active caution : And by being inured t danger, 
habits of the latter are gradually wrought, at the 
ſame time that the former gradually leſſens. Per- 
| ception of diſtreſs in others, is a natural excitement, 
paſſively to pity, and actively to relieve it: But 
Jet a man ſet himſelf to attend to, inquire out, and 
relieve diſtreſſed perſons, and he cannot but grow 
leſs and leſs ſenſibly affected with the various miſe- 
ties of life, with which he muſt become acquainted ; 
when yet, at the ſame time, benevolence, conſider- 
ed not as a paſſion, but as a practical principle of 
action, will ſtrengthen: and whilſt he paſſively 
compaſſionates the diſtreſſed leſs, he will acquire a 
greater aptitude actively to affiſt and befriend them. 
So alſo at the fame time that the daily inſtances of 
mens dying around us, give us daily a leſs ſenſible 


| 
| 
| 
1 
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lity, ſuch inſtances greatly contribute to the ſtrength- 
ening a practical regard to it in ſerious men; 2. e. 
to forming an habit of acting with a conſtant view 
to it. And this ſeems again further to new, that 
paſlive impreſſions made upon our minds by adme- 
nition, experience, example, though they may 
have a remote efficacy, and a very great ane, ta- 
wards forming active babits, yet, can have this effi- 
cacy no otherwiſe than by inducing us to ſuch a 
courſe of action: and that it is, not being affected 
10 and fo, but acting, which forms thoſe habits: 


Only it muſt be always ebe, that real en- 
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deavours to enforce good impreſſions upon our- 
ſelves, are a ſpecies of virtuous action. Nor do 
we know how far it is poſſible, in the nature of 
things, that effects ſhould be wrought in us at once, 
equivalent to habits, i. e. what is wrought by ule 
and exerciſe. However, the thing inſiſted upon 
is, not what may be poſlible, but what i; in fact 
the appointment of Nature: which is, that active 
habits are to be formed by exerciſe. Their pro- 
greſs may be ſo gradual, as to be imperceptible of 
its ſteps: It may be hard to explain the faculty, by 
which we are capable of habits, throughout its ſe- 
veral parts; and to trace it up to its original, fo 
as to diſtinguiſh it from all others in our mind , 
And it ſeems as if contrary effects were to be af. 
cribed to it. But the thing in general, that our na- 
ture is formed to yield, in fome ſuch manner as 
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. 7 this, to uſe and exerciſe; is matter of certain ex- 

f 1 perience. | 

e | 7 
3 Tuus, by accuſtoming ourſelves to any courſe 

- | = of aQtion, we get an aptneſs to go on, a facility, 

-, "* readineſs, and often pleaſure, in it. The inclinas 

” tions which rendered us averſe to it, grow weaker x 


the difficulties in it, not only the imaginary but the 
YE real ones, leſſen: the reaſons for it, offer them» 
y ſelves of courſe to our thoughts upon all occaſions; 
- | and the leaſt glimpſe of them is ſufficient to make 
As go on, in a courſe of action, to which we have 
z = been accuſtomed. And practical principles appear 
| XZ to grow ſtronger, abſolutely in themſelves, by exer- 
| ciſe; as well as relatively, with regard to contrary 


principles; which, by being accuſtomed to ſubmit 
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do ſo habitually, and of courſe. And thus a new 
character, in ſeveral reſpects, may be formed; and 
many habitudes of life, not given by Nature, but 
which Nature directs us to acquire. 


| 4 III. InveeD we may be aſſured, that we ſhould 
never haye had theſe capacities of improving by expe- 
\rience, acquired knowledge, and habits, had they not 
been neceſſary, and intended to be made uſe of. 
And accordingly we find them fo neceſſary, and 
iſo much intended, that without them we ſhould 
de utterly incapable of that, which was the end for 
which we were made, conſidered in our temporal 
capacity only: the employments and ſatisfactions 
of our mature ſtate of life. 


NarTvxe does in no wiſe qualify us wholly, much 
leſs at once, for this mature ſtate of life. Even 
maturity of underſtanding and bodily ſtrength, 
are not only arrived to gradually, but are alſo very 
much owing to the continued exerciſe of our 
powers of body and mind, from infancy. But if 
we ſuppoſe a perſon brought into the world with 

both theſe in maturity, as far as this is conceivable 
he would plainly at firſt be as unqualified for the 
human life of mature age, as an idiot. He would 
be in a manner diſtracted, with aſtoniſhment, and 
apprehenſion, and curioſity, and ſuſpenſe : Nor can 
one gueſs, how long it would be, before he would 
de familiarized to himſelf and the objects about 
him enough, ever to ſet himſelf to any thing. It 
may be queſtioned too, whether the natural infor- 
mation of his ſight and heating, would be of any 
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manner of uſe at all to him in acting, before ex- 

ience. And it ſeems, that men would be ſtrange- 
jy headſtrong and ſelf-willed, and diſpoſed to exert 
themſelves with an impetuoſity, which would ren- 
der ſociety inſupportable, and the living in it im- 
practicable; were it not for ſome acquired mode - 
ration and ſelf-government, ſome aptitude and readi- 
neſs in reſtraining themſelves, and concealing their 


; ſenſe of things. Want of every thing of this kind 


which is learnt, would render a man as uncapable 
of ſociety, as want of language would: or as his 
patural ignorance of any of the particular em- 
ployments of life, would render him uncapable 
of providing himſelf with the common conve- 
niences, or ſupplying the neceſſary wants of it. 
In theſe reſpects, and probably in many more, of 
which we have no particular notion, mankind is 
left, by nature, an unformed, unfiniſhed creature; 
utterly deficient and unqualified, before the acquire- 
ment of knowledge, experience, and habits, for that 
mature ſtate of life, which was the end of his crea- 
ton, conſidering him as related only to this world. 


Bur then, as Nature has endued us with a power 
of ſupplying thoſe deficiencies, by acquired know- 
ledge, experience, and habits : ſo likewiſe we are 
placed in a condition, in infancy, childhood, and 
youth, fitted for it ; fitted for our acquiring thoſe 
qualifications of all forts, which we ſtand in need 
of in mature age. Hence children, from their very 
birth, are daily growing acquainted, with the ob- 
jects about them, with the ſcene in which they are 
?laced, and to have a future part; and learning 
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ſomewhat or other, neceſſary to the performance 
of it. The ſubordinations, to which they are ac. 
cuſtomed in domeſtic life, teach them ſelf-govern. 
ment in common behaviour abroad, and prepare 
them for ſubjection and obedience to civil authori. 
ty. What paſſes before their eyes, and daily happens 
to them, gives them experience, caution againſt trea- 
chery and deceit, together with numberleſs little rules 
of action and conduct, which we could not live with- 
out; and which are learnt ſo inſenſibly and ſo per- 
fectly, as to be miſtaken perhaps for inſtin& : though 
they are the effect of long experience and exerciſe ; as 
much ſo as language, or knowledge in particular bu- 
ſineſs, or the qualifications and behaviour belonging 
to the ſeveral ranks and profeſſions. Thus the begin- 
ning of our days is adapted to be and is, a ſtate of 
education in the theory and practice of mature life. 
We are much aſſiſted in it by example, inſtructi- 
on, and the care of others; but a great deal is left 
oo ourſelves to do. And of this, as part is done 
eaſily and of courſe ; fo part requires diligence and 
care, the voluntary foregoing many things which 
we deſire, and ſetting ourſelves to what we ſhould 
have no inclination to, but for the neceſſity or ex- 
pedience of it. For, Thas labour and induſtry, 
which the ſtation of ſo many abſolutely requires, 
they would be greatly unqualified for, in maturity; 
as thoſe in other ſtations would be, for any other 
ſorts of application; if both were not accuſtomed 
to them in their youth. And according as perſons 
behave themſelves, in the general education which 
all go through, and in the particular ones adapted to 
particular employments; their character is formed, 
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in what way the preſent life could be our prepara- 
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and made appear; they recommend themſelves 
more or leſs; and are capable of, and placed in, 
different ſtations in the ſociety of mankind. 
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Tus former part of life then, is to be conſidered 9 
as an important opportunity, which Nature puts in- 

to our hands; and which, when loſt, is not to be 
recovered. And our being placed in a ſtate of diſ- 
cipline throughout this life, for another world, is 
a providential diſpoſition of things, exactly of the 
ſime kind, as our being placed in a ſtate of diſci- 
pline during childhood, for mature age. Our conditi- 
on in both reſpects is uniform and of a piece, and 
comprehended under one and the ſame general law 
of nature. 
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And if we were not able at all to diſcern, how or/ 7 


tion for another; this would be no objection againſt 
the credibility of its being ſo. For we do not diſ- 
cern, how food and fleep contribute to the growth 
of the body : nor could have any thought that they 
would, before we had experience. Nor do children 
at all think, on the one hand, that the ſports and 
| exerciſes, to which they are ſo much addicted, con- 
tribute to their health and growth; nor on the other, 
of the neceſſity which there is for their being re- 
ſtrained in them: Nor are they capable of under- 
ſtanding the uſe of many parts of diſcipline, which 
nevertheleſs they muſt be made to go through, 
in order to qualify them for the buſineſs of mature 
age. Were we not able then to diſcover, in what 
reſpects the preſent life could form us for a future 
one: yet nothing would be more ſuppoſeable than 
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general analogy of providence. And this, for aught 
I ſee, might reaſonably be ſaid, even though we 
\ ſhould not take in the conſideration of God's moral 
government over the world. But, 


J tv. Taxz in this conſideration, and conſequents- 


i ly, that the character of virtue and piety is a neceſ. 
 * ary qualification for the future ſtate ; and then we 
|| may diſtinctly ſee, how, and in what reſpects the 


| preſent life may be a preparation for it: ſince we 


[| . want, and are capable of, improvement in that chas' 
| 4 acter, by moral andreligious habits ; and the preſent. 
| Vie is fit to be a ſtate of diſcipline for ſuch improve» i 
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ment: In like manner as we have already obſerved, 
how, and in what reſpects, infancy, childhood, and 
youth, are a neceſſary preparation, and a natural 
ſtate of diſcipline, for mature age. 


7 2 Norumo which we at preſent ſee, would lead 
us to the thought of a ſolitary unactive ſtate here- 
after : but, if we judge at all from the analogy of 
nature, we mult ſuppoſe, according to the ſcripture 


| account of it, that it will be a community. And 


there is no ſhadow of any thing unreaſonable in con- 
ceiving, though there be no analogy for it, that this 
community will be, as the ſcripture repreſents it, 
under the more immediate, or, if ſuch an expreſſion 
may be uſed, the more ſenſible government of God. 
Nor 1s our ignorance, what will be the employments 


norance, what particular ſcope or occaſion there will 
be for the exerciſe of veracity, juſtice, and charity, 
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that it might, in ſome reſpects or other, from the 


of this happy community, nor our conſequent ig- 
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amongſt the members of it with regard to each other; 

any proof, that there will be no ſphere of exerciſe 
for thoſe virtues. Much leſs, if that were poſſible, 
is our ignorance any proof, that there will be no 
occaſion for that frame of mind, or character which 
is formed by the daily practice of thoſe particular 
virtues here, and which is a reſult from it. This at 
leaſt muſt be owned in general, that, as the govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed in the univerſe is moral, the cha- 
rater of virtue and piety muſt, in ſome way or 
other,. be the condition of our happineſs, or the 
qualification for it. 


Now from what is above obſerved, concerning / I 
our natural power of habits, it is eaſy to ſee, that 
we are capable of moral improvement by diſcipline. 
And how greatly we want it, need not be proved to 
any one whois acquainted with the great wickedneſs 
of mankind; or even with thoſe imperfections, 
which the beſt are conſcious of. But it is not per- 
haps diſtinctly attended to by every one, that the 
occaſion which human creatures have for diſcipline, 
to improve in them this character of virtue and piety, 
is to be traced up higher than to exceſs in the paſſi- 
ons, by indulgence and habits of vice. Mankind, 
and perhaps all finite creatures, from the very — 4 
ſtitution of their nature, before habits of virtue, 
are deficient, and in danger of deviating from what 
is right: and therefore ſtand in need of virtuous 
habits, for a ſecurity againſt this danger. For, to- 
gether with the general principle of moral under- 
ſtanding, we. have in our inward frame various 


affections towards — external objects. Theſe 
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affections are naturally, and of right, ſubject to the 
government of the moral principle, as to the occa- 
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ſions upon Which they may be gratified; as to the 
times, degrees, and manner, in which the objects of 
them may be purſued: But then the principle of 
virtue can neither excite them, nor prevent their 
beiag excited. On the contrary, they are naturally 
felt, when the objects of them are preſent to the 
mind, not only before all conſideration, whether 
Fan be obtained by lawful means, but after it 
is found they cannot. For the natural objects of 
aſſection continue ſo; the neceſſaries, conveniences, 
and pleaſures of life, remain naturally deſirable; 
though they cannot be obtained innocently : nay, 
though they cannot poſſibly be obtained at all. And 
when the objects of any affection whatever cannot 
be obtained without unlawful means; but may be 
obtained by them: ſuch affection, though its being 
excited, and its continuing ſome time in the mind, 
be as innocent as it is natural and neceſlary ; yet 
cannot but be conceived to have a tendency to in- 
Cline perſons to venture upon ſuch unlawful means: 

and therefore mull be conceived as putting them in 
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ſome danger of it. Now what is the general ſecurity 
| againſt this danger, againſt their actually deviating 
from right? As the danger is, ſo alſo muſt the ſecu- 
rity be, from within : from the practical principle 
of virtue *. And the ſtrengthening or improving this 


It may be thought, that ſenſe of intereſt would as effeQually 
reſtrain creatures from doing wrong. But if by a ſenſe of intereſt is 
meant a ſpeculative conviction or belief, that ſuch and ſuch indul- 
gence would occaſion them greater uneaſineſs, upon the whole, than 


latisfaQtion; it is contrary to preſent experience to fay, that this ſenle 
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principle, conſidered as practical, or as a principle 
of action, will leſſen the danger, or increaſe the 
ſecurity againſt it. And this moral principle is capable 
of improvement, by proper diſcipline and exerciſe : 
by recollecling the practical impreſſions which exam- 
ple and experience have made upon us: and, inſtead 
of following humour and mere inclination, by con- 
tinually attending to the equity and right of the caſe, 
in whatever we are engaged, be it in greater or leſs 
matters; and accuſtoming ourſelves always to act 
upon it; as being itſelf the juſt and natural motive 
of action: and as this moral courſe of behaviour, 
muſt neceſſarily, under Divine government, be our 
final intereſt, Thus the principle of virtue, im- 


proved into an habit, of which improvement we are 
thus capable, will plainly be, in proportion to the 


» wc 


ſtrength of it, a ſecurity againſt the danger 1 which 
finite creatures are in, from the very nature of pro- 
penſion, or particular affections. This way of putting 
the matter, ſuppoſes particular affections to remain 


of intereſt is ſufficient toreſtrain them from thus indulging themſelves, 
And if by a ſenſe of intereſt is meant, a practical regard to what is 
upon the whole our happineſs : this is not only coincident with the 
principle of virtue or moral rectitude, but is a part of the idea 
itſelf. And it is evident this reaſonable ſelf- love wants to be im- 
proved as really as any principle in our nature. For we daily ſee 
it overmatched, not only by the more boiſterous paſſions, but by 
curiolity, ſhame, love of imitation, by any thing, even indolence; 
eſpecially if the intereſt, the temporal intereſt, ſuppoſe, which is 
the end of ſuch ſelf. love, be at a diſtance. So greatly are pro- 
fligate men miſtaken, when they affirm they are wholly governed 
by intereſtedneſs and ſelf- love. And fo little cauſe is there for 
moraliſts to aiclaim this principle. See p. 87, 88. 
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in a future ſtate ; which it is ſcarce poſſible to avoid 
ſuppoſing. And if they do; we clearly fee, that 
acquired habits of virtue and ſelf-government may 
be neceſlary for the regulation of them. However, 
though we were not diſtinctly to take in this ſuppo- 
fition, but to ſpeak only in general; the thing really 
comes to the ſame. For habits of virtue, thus ac- 
quired by diſcipline, are improvement in virtue: 
and improvement in virtue, muſt be advancement 
in happineſs, if the government of the univerſe be 
moral, 


Fron theſe things we may obſerve, and it will 
farther ſhew this our natural and original need of 


being improved by diſcipline, how. it comes to paſs, 
that creatures made upright fall; and year hols 
who preſerve their uprightneſs, "dy ſo doing, raiſe 
rheroſelves to à more ſecure ſtate of virtue. To 
fay that the former is accounted for by the na: 
ture of liberty, is to ſay no more, re, than that an e, 
vent's actually happening is accounted for by a mere 
poſſibility of irs happening. But it ſeems diſtinctly 
conceivable from the very nature of particular af- 
fetions or propenſions. For, fuppoſe creatures 
intended for ſuch a particular ſtate of life, for which 
ſuch propenſions were neceſſary: Suppole them en- 
dued with ſuch propenſions, together with moral un- 
derſtanding, as well including a practieal ſenſe of vir - 
tue, as a ſpeculative perception of it; and that all theſe 
ſeveral principles, both natural and moral, forming 
an inward conſtitution of mind, were in the moſt ; 


exact proportion poſſible ; i. e. in a proportion the 
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moſt exactly adapted to their intended ſtate of life: 
Such creatures would be made upright, or finitely 
et. Now particular propenfions, from their 
very nature, muſt be felt, the objects of them being 
reſent ; though they cannot be gratified at all, dr 
or Nich the allowance of the moral principle. But 
if they can be gratified without its allowance, or by 
contradicting it; then they muſt be conceived to 
have ſome tendency, in how low a degree ſoever, 

et ſome tendency, to induce perſons to ſuch for- 
didden gratification. This tendency, in ſome one 
rticular propenſion, may be increaſed, by the 


ill eater frequency of occaſions naturally exciting it, « 
of than of occaſions exciting others. The leaſt volun- 
ls, = cxaryin though 
ſe dut in thought, will increaſe this wrong tendency 
le and may increaſe it further, till, peculiar conjunc- 
0 | tures perhaps conſpiring, it becomes effect; and 
* danger of deviating from right, ends in actual gęxi- 
» ation from it 2 danger neceſſarily ariſing from the 
* very nature of propenſion; and which therefore 
4 | | could not have been prevented, though it might have 
: been eſcaped, or got innocently through. The caſe 
Y | would be, as if we were to ſuppoſe a ſtrait path mark. 


ed out for a perſon, in which ſuch a degree of atten. 
tion would keep him ſteady : But if he would not 
attend in this degree, any one of a thouſand objects, 
catching his eye, might lead him out of it. Now it is 
impoſſible to ſay, how much, even the firſt full o- 
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conſtitution ; unſettle the adjuſtments, and alter 
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vert act of irregularity, might diforder the inward 
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the proportions, which formed it, and in which. the 
uprightneſs of its make conſiſted : But repetition 
irregularities would produce habits. And thus the 
conſtitution would be fpoiled ; and creatures ma 
upright, become corrupt, and depraved in their fe 
tled character, proportionably to their repeated i 
regularities in occaſional acts. But on the contrary, 
theſe creatures might have improved and raiſed 
themſelves, to an higher and more ſecure ſtate of; 
virtue, by the con contrary behaviour: by ſteadily fol 
lowing the moral principle, ſuppoſed to be one part 
of their nature; and thus withſtanding that 
voidable danger of deſection, which neceſſarily 
roſe from propenſion, the other part of it. For- 
by thus preſerving their integrity for ſome time, 
their danger would leſſen; fince propenſions by be- 
ing inured to ſubmit, would do it more eaſily and 
- of courſe: and their ſecurity againſt this leſſening 
danger would increafe ; ſince the moral princip 


le 
would gain additional Krength by exerciſe : both 
which things are implied in the notion of virtuous 


the inward conſtitution or 4 — im- 
prove it t6 ſuch a degree, that though we ſhould 
ſuppoſe it impoſſible, for particular affections to be 
abſolutely coincident with the moral principle; and 
conſequently ſhould allow, that ſuch creatures as 
have been above ſuppoſed, would for ever remain 
defectible; yet their danger of actually deviating 
{rom right, may be almoſt infinitely leſſened, and 


r 


1 tures without blemiſh, as they came out of the) 
bands of God, may be in danger of going wrong; 
and ſo may ſtand in need of the ſecurity of virtu- 
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they fully fortified againſt what remains of it: if 
S that may be called danger, againſt which, there is 
nan adequate effectual ſecurity. But ſtill, this their 
= higher perfection may continue to conſiſt in habits 

of virtue formed in a ſtate of diſcipline, and this 
their more compleat ſecurity remain to proceed from 
= them. And thus it is plainly conceivable, that crea-, , 


2 ous habits, additional to the moral principle wrought 
into their natures by him. That which is the 


ground of their danger, or their want of ſecurity, 


may de conſidered as a deficiency in them, to which 
Z virtuous habits are the natural fupply. And as they 
are naturally capable of being raiſed and improved 
that they ſhould be placed in circumſtances with 
an eye to it: in circumſtances peculiarly fitted to 
be, to them, a ſtate of diſcipline for their improve 
ment in virtue. 


Zur how much more ſtrongly muſt this hold with 
reſpect to thoſe, who have corrupted their natures, 
are fallen from their original reditude, and whoſe 
paſſions are become exceſſive by repeated violations 
of their inward conſtitution ? Upright creatures 
may want to be improved : depraved creatures want 


to be renewed. Education and diſcipline, which 
may be in all degrees and forts of gentleneſs and of 
ſeverity, is expedient for thoſe : but muſt be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for theſe. For thele, diſcipline of 


the ſeyerer ſort too, and in the higher degrees of it, 


, 
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muſt be neceſſary, in order to wear out vicious 

habits; to recover their primitive ſtrength of ſelf- 
government, which indulgence muſt have weaken- 
ed; to repair, as well as raiſe into an habit, the 
moral principle, in order to their arriving at a ſe- 
cure (late of virtuous happinels. 


1 2 Now whoever will conſider the thing, may Ay 
ſee, that the preſent_world. is peculiar! a 
Nate of diſcipline for_this.purpoſe, to ſuch as will 
ſet themſelves to mend and improve. For, the va- 
rious temptations with which we are ſurrounded ; 
our experience of the deceits of wickedneſs ; having 
been in many inſtances led wrong ourfelves; the 

| great viciouſneſs of the world; the infinite diſorders 

1 conſequent upon it; our being made acquainted 

ll. with pain and forrow, either from our own feeling 

| 


of it, or from the ſight of it in others; theſe things, 
though ſome of them may indeed produce wrong 
effects upon our minds, yet when duly reflefted u- 
pon, have, all of them, a direct tendency to to bring 4 
us to a ſettled moderation and reaſonableneſs.of tem- 
per the contrary both to thoughtleſs levity, ang 

to that unreſtrained ſelf-will, and violent bent 
to follow preſent inclination, which may be obſerved 
in undiſciplined minds. Such experience, as the pre- 
ſent ſtate affords, of the frailty of our nature; of 
the boundleſs extravagance of ungoverned paſſion 
of the power which an Infinite Being has over us, by 
the various capacities of miſery which he has given 
us; in ſhort, that kind and degree of experience, 
which the preſent ſtate affords us, that the conſtitu. 
tion of nature is ſuch as to admit the poſſbility, s 
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danger, and the actual event, of creatures loſing 
el teir innocence and happineſs, and becoming vitious 
ten- and wretched; hath a tendency to give us a practical 
the ſenſe of things very different from a mere ſpecula- 
ſe- tive knowledge, that we are Tiable to vice, and capa- 
dle of miſer y. And who knows, whether the ſecu- 
rity of creatures in the higheſt and moſt ſettled ſtare 
of perfection, may not in part ariſe, from their ha- 
ving had ſuch a ſenſe of things as this, formed, 
and habitually fixt within them, in ſome THE of 
probation. And paſſing through the preſent world 
with that morgl attention, which is neceſſary to 
the acting a right part in it, may leave everlaſting 
impreſſions of this fort upon our minds. But to 
be a little more diſtint: Allurements to what is 
wrong; difficulties in the diſcharge of our duty ; 
our not being able to act an uniform right part 
without ſome thought and care; and the opportu- 
nities which we have, or imagine we have, of a- 
voiding what we diſlike, or obtaining what we de- 
fire, by unlawful means, when we either cannot 
do it at all, or at leaſt not fo eaſily, by lawful 
ones; theſe things, i. e. the ſnares and temptati- 
ons of vice, are what render the e war IR: 
euliarly fit to be a ſtate of diſerpnne: to- thofe 


will preſerve their integrity: becauſe they render 
delag upon Gar Bard, reiolaidon; and the denarey 
our paſſions, neceſſary in order to that end.” And 
the exerciſe of ſuch particular recolſefmon; inten- 
na | flon of mind, and ſelf- government, in the practice 
” of virtue, has, from the make of our nature, 
a peculiar tendency to form habits of virtue; 


2 implying, not only a real, but alſo a more 
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continued, and a more intenſe exerciſe of the 
virtuous principle; or a more conſtant and a 
ſtronger effort of virtue exerted into act. Thus ſup- 
poſe a perſon to know himſelf to be in particular 
danger, for ſome time, of doing any thing wrong, 
which yet he fully reſolves not to do: Continu- 
ed recollection, and kegping-upan. his guard, in 
order to make good his reſolution, is a continued 
exerting of that act of virtue in a high degree, 
which need have been, 
been, only inſtantaneous and weak, had the temp- 
tation been ſo. It is indeed ridiculous to aſſert, 
that ſolEdenial i is eſſential to virtue and piety : But 
it would have been nearer the truth, though not 
ſtrictly the truth itſelf, to have ſaid,” that it is eſſen. 
tial to_diſciplige and improvement. For though 
actions materially virtuous, which have no ſort of 
difficulty, but are perfectly agreeable to our parti- 
cular inclinations, may poſſibly be done only from 
theſe particular inclinations, and ſo may not be any 
exerciſe of the principle of virtue, i. e. not be vir- 
tuous actions at all; yet on the contrary, they 
may be an exerciſe of that principle: and when 
they are, they have a tendency to form and fix the 
babit of virtue. But when the exerciſe of the 
virtuous principle is more continued, oftener re- 
peated, and more intenſe; as it muſt be in circum- 
ſtances of danger, temptation and difficulty, of any 


9 a — — 


kind and in any degree; this tendency is increaſed 4 
proportionably, and a more confirmed habit is te 
conſequence, | 


( 1 Tuis undoubtedly holds to a certain length; but 
how far it may bold, I know not. Neither our in- 
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telleftual powers, nor our bodily ſtrength, can be 
improved beyond ſu ſuch a degree: and both may be 
over-wrought, Poſlibly there may be ſomewhat 
analogous to this, with reſpect to the moral charac- 
177 8 ich is Tearce worth conſidering. And 1 
mention it only, leſt it ſhould come into ſome per- 
ſons thoughts, not as an exception to the foregoing 
obſervations, which perhaps it is; but as a confuta ; 
tion of them, which it is not. And there may be 
ſeveral other exceptions. Obſervations of this kind 
cannot be ſuppoſed to hold minutely, and in every 
caſe. It is enough that they hold in general. And 
> theſe plainly hold ſo far, as that from them may 
be ſeen diſtinctly, which is all that is intended by 


them, that the preſent world is peculiarly fit to_ be 


a ſtate of difeipline, for our improvement in vir- 
tue and 5 piety : in the ſame ſenſe as ſome ſciences, 
by requiring and engaging the attention, not to be 
ſure of ſuch perſons as will not, but of ſuch as will, 


ſet themſelves to them; are fit to form the mind 
to habits of attention, 


IxpeeD the preſent ſtate is ſo far from proving, 
in event, a diſcipline of virtue to the generality of 
men, that, on the contrary, they ſeem to make it a 
diſcipline of vice. And the viciouſneſs of the 
worttts; "tr different ways, the great temptation, 
ICT renders it a ſtate of virtuous diſcipline, in 
the degree it is, to good men, The whole end, 
and the whole occaſion, of mankind's being laced 
in ſuch a ſtate as the preſent, is not pretended to 
be accounted for, That which appears amidſt the 
general corruption, is, that there are ſome perſons, 


/s 


p20 / Site , Parr MW Gu 
/ who, having within them the principle of amend. I 
ment and recovery, attend to and follow the no- 
tices of virtue and religion, be they more clear or 
more obſcure, which are afforded them; and that 
the preſent world is, not only an exerciſe of vir. |* 
tue in theſe perſons, but an exerciſe of it in ways 2H 
and degrees, peculiarly apt to improve it: apt to 
improve it, in ſome reſpects, even beyond what 
would be, by the exerciſe of it required in a per- 
fectly virtuous ſociety, or in a ſociety of equally 
imperfect virtue with themſelves. But that the 
preſent world does not actually become a ſtate of 
moral diſcipline to many, even to the generality, 
i. e. that they do not . 2 or grow better in 
| it, cannot be urged as a proof, that it was not in- 
ended for moral diſcipline, by any who at all ob- 
44 ſerve the analogy of Nature. For, of the nume- 
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rous ſeeds of vegetables and bodies of animals, 
>, which are adapted and put in the way, to improve 
to ſuch a point or ſtate of natural maturity and 
perfection, we do not ſee perhaps that one in a 
1 million actually does. Far the greateſt part of 
it them decay before they are improved in it; and 
|'if appear to be abſolutely deſtroyed. Yet no one, 
 - who does not deny all final cauſes, will deny, that 
thoſe ſeeds and bodies, which do attain to that 
| point of maturity and perfection, anſwer the end 
| for which they were really deſigned by nature; and 
"i therefore that nature deſigned them for ſuch per- 
Will fection. And I cannot forbear adding, though it 
4 | 


is not to the preſent purpoſe, that the appearance 
'of ſuch an amazing waſte | in nature, with reſpeRt 


3 _— 
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to theſs ſeeds and bodies, by foreign cauſes, is to 
us as unaccountable, as, what is much more terrible, 


the preſent and future ruin of ſo many moral agents 
by e . 6: vice. N 


— oo * 
— * 
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Acausr this whole notion of moral diſcipline, 
TT it may be objected, in another way; that ſo far ag 
a courſe of behaviour, materially virtuous, proceeds 
from hope and. fear. ſa far it is o 
11 and ſtrengthening of ſelf. f. love. But at doing what God. 
commands, becauſe he comma 
' though it proceeds from hope or fear. And a courſe 
of ſuch obedience will form habits af it. Anda 
E conſtant regard to veracity, juſtice and charity, 
may form diſtinct habits of theſe particular virtues ; 
and will certainly form habits of ſelf-government, 
and of denying our inclinations, whenever veracity, 
# juſtice, or charity requires it. Nor is there any 
foundation for this great nicety, with which ſome 
affect to diſtinguiſh in this caſe, in order to depre- 
© ciate all obo proceeding from hope or fear. For, 
$ Juſtice. and charity, regard_to God's au- 
_ and to our own chief intereſt, are not only 
all three coincident : but each of them is, in itſelf, 
a juſt and natural motive or principle of action. 
And he who begins a good life from any one of them, 
and perſeveres in it, as he is already in ſome de- 
gree, ſo he cannot fail of becoming more and 
more, of that character, which is correſpondent to 
the conſtitution of nature as moral; and to the re- 
lation, which God ſtands in to us as moral Go- 
vernor of it: nor conſequently can he fail of ob- 
M . 


4 
. that happineſs, which this conſjitytion and 


relation neceſſarily ſuppoſe connected with that 
character. 
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70 Tur sp ſeveral en concerning the ative 
principle of virtue and obedience to God's command, 
are applicable to paſſive ſubmiſſion or reſignation to 

bis will: which is another eſſential part of a right 
aracter, connected with the former, and very 

much in our power to form ourſelves to. It may 
be imagined, that nothing but afflictions can give 
occaſion for, or require this virtue; that it can 
have no reſpect to, nor be any way neceſſary to qua- 
lify for, a ſtate of perfect happineſs: but it is not 
experience which can make us think thus. Proſperi- 
ty itſelf, whilſt any thing ſuppoſed deſirable 1s not 
ours, begets extravagant and unbounded thoughts. 

Imagination is altogether as much a ſource of diſ- 

content, as any thing in our external condition. Itis | 

indeed true, that there can be no ſcope for patience, |: 
when ſo all be no more: but there may be | 
need for a temper of mind, which ſhall have been 
formed by patience. For, though ſelf-love, conſi- 
dered merely as an active principle leading us to 
purſue our chief intereſt, cannot but be uniformly Þ 
coincident with the principle of obedience to Gods 
commands, our intereſt being rightly underſtood; PF 
becauſe this obedience, and the purſuit of our own 
chief intereſt, muſt be in every caſe one and the 
ſame thing: yet it may be queſtioned, whether ſelf- 

], ] ve, conſidered merely as the deſire of our own 

intereſt or happineſs, can, from its nature, be thus 

abſolutely and uniformly coincident with the will of 
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God; any more than particular affections can *; 


eoincident in ſuch fort, as not to be liable to be 
excited upon octaſions and in degrees, impoſſible tg 


be gratified conſiſtently with the conltitution of 


things, or the Divine appolntments. So that habits 
of reſignation may, upon this account, _berequme 
for Ar creatures Habits, I lay ; which ſignify what 
is Tormed BY uſe. However, in general, it is ob- 
vious, that both ſelf-love and particular affections 
in human creatures, conſideted only as paſſive feel- 
ings, diſtort and rend the mind; and therefore ſtand 
in * of diſcipline. Now denial 
lar affections, in a courſe of active virtue and obe. 
dience to God's will, has a tendency to moderate 
them; and ſeems alſo to have a tendency to habituate 
the mind, to be eaſy and ſatisfied with that degree 
of happineſs whieh is allotted us, i. e. to moderate 


ſelf-love. But the proper diſcipline for teſignation, | 


is affliction, For a right behavioar under that trial; 
recollecting ourſelves ſo as to conſider it in the view, 
in which religion teaches us to conſider it, fs from 
the hand of God]; retei viii it as what He appoints, 
or thinks proper to permit, in His world and under 
His government; {this will hahitnate the nnd to 
dutiful fubmiſſion. - And ſuch fubtniſfion, togethet 
with the aQtive principle of obedience, make up the 
temper an and I character in us, Which anſwers to his 
ſorereignty; and 1. which abſolutely belongs to the 
condition of our being, as dependent creatures. 
Nor can it be ſaid, that this is oblybreaking the mind 
to a n.. to mere power ; for Mere mow 
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may be accidental, and precarious, and uſurped: 
But it is forming within ourſelves the 2 
ſignation to His rightful a authorit; , Who is, b 


ture, ure, ſüpfcam over all,.. 


-L / Uron the whole: Such a character, and ſuch 
qualifications, are * neceſſary | for a mature ſtate of 
life in the preſent world, as nature alone does in 
no wiſe beſtow ; but has put it upon us, in great 
part, to acquire, in our progreſs from one ſtage of 
life to another, from childhood to mature age: put 
it upon us to acquire them, by giving us capacities 
of doing it, and by placing us, in the beginning % 
life, in a condition fit for it. And this is a genera 4 
analogy to our condition in the preſ. „as in 
a ſtate of moral diſcipline ze for another. It is in vain 
then to odject againſt the credibility of the preſent 
life's being intended for this purpoſe, that all the |” 
trouble and the danger, unavoidably accompanying | 
fuch diſcipline, might have been ſaved ns, by our 
being made at once the creatures and the characters, 
which we were to be. For we experience, that what 
W. ere tobe, was to be the effect of w 
dez.and that the general conduct of Nature is, not 
to ſave us trouble or danger, but to make us capable 
of going through them, and to put it upon us to 
do ſo. Acquirements of our own, experience and 
habits, are the natural ſupply to our deficiencies, 
and ſecurity againſt our dangers : fince it is as plain · 
ly natural to ſet ourſelves to acquire the qualifica- 
tions, as the external things, which we ſtand in need 
of. In particular, it is as plainly a general law of Na- 
ture, that we ſhould, with regard to our temporal 


ust / V. MI Drſctplirte. 12b 
tereſt, form and *eultivare pfucticat principle: 
within us) by attention, uſe and diſcipline, as any 
thing whatever 152 hatüraf law ; chiefly i the be- 
gianing of life, but alſo throughout the whole courſ 
of it. And the alternative is left to bur choice: 
either to improve offſelves, and better our condi 
don: or, in default of ſath improbement, to fe- 
main deficierit and wretched; It is therefore pet- 
fectly credible, from the analogy of Nature, that 
the ſame 4 be gur caſe, with reſpect co the Kap- 
pineſs of a future ſtate, and. che qualifications ne- 


ceſſary for it. 


x 


MT Turns is a third thing, which may ſeem implied 
in the preſent world's being a ſtate of probation; 
that it is a theatre of action, for the manifeſtatior 
of perſons eharacte! with reihe to ure one 
not to be ſure to an All- xnowing Being, but to his 
creation or paft of it This may, perhaps, be only? 
a conſequence of our being in à figte of probati- 
on in the other fales. However, it is not impoſ- 
GbTe, That mens Mewing and taking manifeſt, 
what is in their heart, hat their real character is, 
may have ref; _ to a;future life, in ways and 
manners which we are not acquainted with : par- 


rr 


Nature does not appear to do any thing with- 
out means, of their being diſpoſed of ſuitably 
to their characters; and of its being known to 
the creation, by way of example, that they 
are thus diſpoſed of. But not to enter upon N 
a | any conjectural account of this; One may juſt N 
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the manifeſlation of 

butes very much, in various ways, to the e car- 
rying on a great part of that general courſe of 
nature, reſpetting , Which comes under 
our ur obſervation at preſent. I ſhall only add, that 


probation, in both theſe ſenſes, as well as in that 
treated of in the foregoing chapter, is implied in 


moral government: ſince by perſons behaviour un- 
der it, cer aradters cannot but be manifeſted, 
and i they behave well, improved. 


| 
| 
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of the Opinion of N eceſſity, conſidered as 


influencing Practice, 


HROUGHOUT the foregoing treatife it ap- 

pears, that the condition of mankind, con- 
Gdered as inhabitants of this world only, * under 
the government of God which we experience; is 
greatly analogous to our condition, as deſigned for 
another world, or under that farther government, 
which religion teaches us. If therefore any aſſert, 
as a fataliſt muſt, that the opinion of univerſal ne- 
ceſſiy is reconcileable with the former; there im- 
mediately ariſes a queſtion in the way of analogy, 
whether he muſt not alſo own it to be reconcileable 
with the latter, z. e. with the ſyſtem of religion it- 
ſelf, and the proof of it. The reader then will 
obſerve, that the queſtion now before us is not 
abſolute, Whether the opinion of fate be recon- | 
eileable with religion; but hypothetical, whethet 
upon ſuppoſition of its being reconcileable wit| 
the conſtitution of nature, it be not reconcileable with 
religion alſo: Or, what pretence a fatalift, not 
ther perſons, but a fataliſt, has to conclude fro 
his opinion, that there ean be no ſuch thing as re- 
ligion. And as the puzzle and obſcurity, which 
muſt unavoidably arife from arguing upon ſo ab- 
1 a ſuppoſition as chat of univerſal neceſſity, 
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will, 1 fear, eaſily be ſeen; it will, I hope, as 
eaſily be excuſed. 


T Bor ſinee it has been all along un for granted, 
as a thing proved, that there is an intelligent Au- 
thor of Nature, or natural governor of the world; 
and fince an objection may be made againſt the 
proof of this, from the opinion of univerſal neceſ- 
ſity, as it may be ſuppoſed, that ſuch neceſſity will 
itſelf 'account for the origin and preſervation of 
all things: it is requiſite, that this objection be 
diſtinctly anſwered; or that it be ſhewn, that a 
fatality, ſuppoſed content with what we certain- 
iy experience, does not deſtroy the proof of an 
intelligent Author and Governor of Nature; be- 
fore we proceed to conſider, whether it deſtroys 
the proof of a moral governor of it, or of our 
being in a ſtare of religion. 


— 
. 


1: Now, when is is fad by a fitalif;. tine: the 
whole conſtitution of Nature, and the actions of 
men, that every thing, and every mode and circum- 
ſtance of every thing, is neceſſary, and could not 

poſſibly have been otherwiſe; it is to be obſerved, 

that this neceſſity does not exclude deliberation, 
choice, preference, and acting from certain princi- 

"Pig. and to certain ends : © becauſe: all this is mat 

ter of undoubted experience, acknowledged by 

all, and what every man may, every moment, 
be conſcious: of, And from hence it follows, 
that neceſſity, alone and of itſeif, is in no ſort 
an account of the conſtitution of Nature, and 
how things came #0 be and #0 continue as they ard; 
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but only an account of this circumſtance, relating 
to their origin and continuance, that they could not 
have been otherwiſe, than they are and have 
been. The aſſertion that every thing is by ne · 
ceſſity of Nature, is not an anſwer to the queſ- 
tion; Whether the world came into being as it 
is, by an intelligent Agent forming it thus, or not: 
But to quite another queſtion ; Whether it came in- 
to being as it is, in that way and manner which 
we call neceſſarily, or in that way and manner 
which we call freely. For ſuppoſe farther, that 
one who wis a fataliſt, and one who kept to his 
natural ſenſe of things, and believed himſelf a free 
agent, were diſputing together, and vindicating 
their reſpective opinions; and they ſhould happen 
to inſtance in a houſe; they would agree, that it 
was built by an architect. Their difference concer- 
ning neceſſity and freedom, would occaſion no 
difference of judgment concerning this; but only 
concerning another matter; whether the architect 
duilt it neceſſarily or freely. Suppoſe then they 
ſhould proceed to enquire concerning the conſtitu- 
tion of nature: In a lax way of ſpeaking, One of 
them might ſay, it was by neceſſity ; and the other 
by freedom : But if they had any meaning to their 


words, as the latter muſt mean a free agent, ſo the 


former muſt at length be reduced to mean an agent, 
whether he would ſay one or more, acting by ne- 
ceſſity: for abſtract notions can do nothing. In- 
deed we aſcribe to God a necellary exiſtence, un- 
cauſed by any agent. For we find wthin ourſelves 
the idea of infinity, i. e. immenſity and eternity, 
impolidle, even in imagination, to be removed 
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out of being. We ſeem to diſcern intuitively, 
that there muſt, and cannot but be ſomewhat, ex. 
ternal to ourſelves, anſwering this idea, or the ar. 
chetype of it. And from hence (for This abſtract, 
as much as any other, implies a concrete) we con- 
clude, that there is and cannot but be, an infinite, 
an immenſe eternal Being exiſting, prior to all de- 
ſign contributing to his exiſtence, and excluſive 
of it. And from the ſcantineſs of language, a 
manner of ſpeaking has been introduced; that 
neceſſity is the foundation, the reaſon, the account 
of the exiſtence of God. But it is not alledged, 
nor can it be at all intended, that every thing exiſts 
as it does, by this kind of neceſſity; a neceſlity |? 
antecedent in nature to deſign : it cannot, I ſay, 
de meant that every thing exiſts as it does, by this 
kind of neceſſity, upon ſeveral accounts; and par- 
ticularly becauſe it is admitted, that deſign, in the 
actions of men, contributes to many alterations in 
nature. For if any deny this, I ſhall not pretend 
to reaſon with them. 


Y - From theſe things it follows; ; Firſt, that when | 
à fataliſt aſſerts, that every thing is by neceſſity, he ch 


muſt mean, by an agent acting neceſſarily ; he muſt | 7 fr 
1 ſay mean this, for I am very ſenſible, he would | de 
not chuſe to mean it: And Secondly, That the ne- 9 
ceſſity, by which ſuch an agent is ſappoſed to act, 1 
does not exclude intelligence and deſign. So that, d 
were the ſyſtem of fatality admitted; it would juſt n 
as much account for the formation of the world, C 


as for the ſtructure of an houſe, and no ior 
Neceſſity as much requires and ſuppoſes 4 neceſſary 
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agent, as freedom requires and ſuppoſes a free a- 
gent, to be the former of the world. And the 
appearances of deſign and of final cauſes in the 
conſtitution of Nature, as really prove this acting 
agent, to be an intelligent deſigner, or to act from 
choice; upon the ſcheme of neceſſity, ſuppoſed 
paſte, as upon that of freedom. 


Ir appearing thus, that the notion of neceſſity 
does not deſtroy the proof that there is an intelli- 
gent Author and natural Governor of the world; 
the preſent queſtion, which the analogy before men- 
tioned * Tuggeſts, and which, I think it will anſwer, 
is this: Whether the opinion of neceſſity, ſup- 
poſed conſiſtent with poſſibility, with the conſtitu- 
tion of the world, and the natural government 
which we experience exerciſed over it; deſtroys 
all reaſonable ground of belief, that we are in a 
ſtate of religion: or whether that opinion be re- 
concileable with religion; with the ſyſtem, and 
the proof of it. 


» Sueeose then a fataliſt to educate any one, from 
his youth up, in his own principles; that the 
child ſhould reaſon upon them, and conclude, that 
fince he cannot poſlibly behave otherwiſe than he 
does, he is not a ſubject of blame or commendati- 
on, nor can deſerve to be rewarded or puniſhed : 
Imagine him to eradicate the very perceptions of 
blame and commendation out of his mind, by 
means of this ſyſtem; to form his temper, and 
character, and behaviour to it; and from it to judge 
Page 127. 
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of the treatment he was to expect, ſay, from rea- 
ſonable men, upon his coming abroad into the 
world: as the fataliſt judges from this ſyſtem, 
what he is to expect from the Author of nature, 
and with regard to a future ſtate, I cannot for- 
bear ſtopping here to aſk, whether any one of com- 
mon ſenſe would think fit, that a child ſhould be 
put upon theſe ſpeculations, and be left to apply 
them to practice. And a man has little pretence 
to reaſon, who is not ſenſible, that we are all chil- 
dren in ſpeculations of this kind. However, the 
child . would doubtleſs be highly delighted to find 
himſelf freed from the reſtraints of fear and ſhame, 
with which his play-fellows were fettered and em- 
barraſſed; and highly conceited in his ſuperior 
knowledge, ſo far beyond his years. But conceit 
and vanity would be the leaſt bad part of the influ- 
ence, which theſe principles muſt have, when thus 
reaſoned and acted upon, during the courſe of his 
education. He muſt either be allowed to go on 
and be the plague of all about him, and himſelf too, 
even to his own deſtruction: or elſe correction muſt 
be continually made uſe of, to ſupply the want of 
thoſe natural perceptions of blame and commenda- 
tion, which we have ſuppoſed to be removed; and 
to give him a practical impreſſion, of what he had 
reaſoned himſelf out of the belief of, that he was 
in fact an accountable child, and to be puniſhed for 
doing what he was forbid. It is therefore in reality 
impoſſible, but that the correction which he muſt 
meet with, in the courſe of his education, muſt 
convince him, that if the ſcheme he was inſtructed 
in were not falſe; yet that he reaſoned inconcluſive - 
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ly upon it, and ſome how or other mifapplied it to 
practice and common life: As what the fataliſt ex- 
periences of the conduct of Providence at preſent, 
ought in all reaſon to convince him, that this ſcheme 
is miſapplied, when applied to the ſubject of religi- 
on *. But ſuppoſing the child's temper could remain 
ftill formed to the ſyſtem, and his expectation of 
the treatment he was to have in the world be regu- 
lated by it; ſo as to expect that no reaſonable man 
would blame or puniſh him, for any thing which 
he ſhould do, becauſe he could not help doing it: 
Upon this fuppoſition, it is manifeſt he would, upon 
his coming abroad into the world, be inſupportable 
to ſociety, and the treatment which he would re- 
ceive from it, would render it fo to him; and he 
could not fail of doing ſomewhat, very ſoon, for 
which he would be delivered over into the hands of 
civil juſtice. And thus, in the end, he would be 
convinced of the obligations he was under to his 
wife inſtruftor. Or ſuppoſe. this ſcheme of fatality, 
in any other way, applied to practice, ſuch practi- 
cal application of it, will be found equally abſurd ; 
equally fallacious, in a practical ſenſe : For inſtance, 
that if a man be deſtined to live ſuch a time, he 
ſhall Hive to it, though he take no care of his own 
preſervation ; or if he be deſtined to die before that 
time, no care can prevent it: therefore all care 
about preſerving one's life is to be neglected: which 
is the fallacy inſtanced in by the antients. But now 
on the contrary, none of theſe practical abſurdities 
Tan be drawn, from reaſoning upon the ſuppoſiti- 
on, that we are free; ** all ſuch reaſoning wich 
: $33 ö 
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regard to the common affairs of life, is juſtified by 
experience. And therefore, though it were admit- 
ted that this opinion of neceſſity were ſpeculative- 
ly true; yet, with regard to practice, it is as if it 
were falſe, ſo far as our experience reaches; that 
is, to the whole of our preſent life. For, the 
conſtirution of the preſent world, and the conditi- 
on in which we are actually placed, is, as if we 
were free. And it may perhaps juſtly be concluded, 
that ſince the whole proceſs of action, through eve- 
ry ſtep of it, ſuſpence, deliberation, inclining one 
way, determining, and at laſt doing as we deter- 
mine, is as if we were free, therefore we are ſo. But 
the thing here inſiſted upon is, that under the pre- 
ſent natural government of the world, we find we 
are treated and dealt with, as if we were free, prior 
to all conſideration whether we are or not. Were 
this opinion therefore of Neceſſity admitted to be 
ever ſo true; yet ſuch is in fact our condition and 
the natural courſe of things, that whenever we 
apply it to life and practice, this application of it, 
always miſleads us, and cannot but miſlead us, in 
a moſt dreadful manner, with regard to our preſent 
intereſt. And how can people think themſelves fo 
very ſecure then, that the ſame application of the 
lame opinion may not miſlead them alſo, in ſome 
| analogous manner, with reſpect to a future, a more 
1 | general and more important intereſt ? For, religion 
| | being a practical ſubje&t ; and the analogy of na- 
| ture ſhewing us, that we have not faculties to apply 
this opinion, were it a true one, to practical ſub- 
jetts; whenever we do apply it to the ſubject of re- 
ligion, and thence conclude, that we are free from 
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its obligations, it is plain this concluſion cannot be 
depended upon. There will ſtill remain juſt reaſon 
to think, whatever appearances are, that we deceive 
durſelves; in ſomewhat of a like manner, as when 
people fancy they can draw contradictory concluli- 
ons from the idea of infinity. 


; | / Fx on theſe things together, the attentive reader will 


ſee it follows, that if upon ſuppoſition of freedom 
the evidence of religion be concluſive, it remains 
ſo, upon ſuppoſition of neceſſity; becauſe the nozi* 
on of neceſſity is not applicable to practical ſubjects: 
i. e. with reſpect to them, is as if it were not true. 
Nor does this contain any reflection upon reaſon: 
but only upon what is unreaſonable. For to pre- 
tend to act upon reaſon, in oppoſition to practical 
principles, which the Author of our nature gave us 
to act upon; and to pretend to apply our reaſon to 
ſubjects, with regard to which, our own ſhort views, 
and even our experience, will ſhew us, it cannot be 
depended upon; and ſuch, at beſt, the ſubject of ne- 
ceſſity mult be; this is vanity, conceit, _ unreaſon- 
ableneſs. 


* Bor this is not all. For we find within ourſelves 


a will, and are conſcious of a character. Now if 
this, in us, be reconcileable with fate, it is recon- 
cileable with it, in the Author of Nature. And be- 
ſides, natural government and final cauſes, imply a 
OT, and a will in the governor and deſigner *; 
N 2 

2 By WII. I. and CHARACTER is meant that, which, in ſpeak. 
ing of men, we ſhould expreſs, not only by theſe words, but alto by 
the words, Temper, taſte, diſ po ſit ions, praftica! principles, that whole 
Frame of mind, from whence u. a in one manner rather than auoghere 


4 
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a will concerning the creatures whom he governs, 
The Author of Nature then being certainly by ſome 
character or other, notwithſtanding neceſſity; it is 
evident this neceſſity is as reconcileable with the par- 
ticular character of benevolence, vexacity, and juſ- 
tice in Him, which attributes are the foundation of 
religion, as with any other character: ſince we find 
this neceſſity no more hinders Men from being be- 
nevolent, than cruel; true, than faithleſs ; juſt, 
than unjuſt; or if the fataliſt pleaſes, what we call 
unjuſt. For it is ſaid indeed, that what, upon 
ſuppoſition of freedom, would be juſt puniſhment; 
upon ſuppoſition of neceſlity, becomes manifeſtly 
unjuſt : becauſe it is puniſhment inflicted for doing 
that, which perſons could not avoid doing. As if the 
neceſſity, which is ſuppoſed to deſtroy the injuſtice 
of murder, for inſtance, would not alſo deſtroy the 
injuſtice of puniſhing it. However, as little to the 
purpoſe as this objection is in itſelf, it is very much 
to the purpoſe to obſerve from it, how the notions 
of juſtice and injuſtice remain, even whilſt we en- 
deavour to ſuppoſe them removed; how they force 
themſelves upon the mind, even whilſt we are ma- 
king ſuppoſitions deſtructive of them: For there is 
not, perhaps, a man in the world, but would be 
ready to make this objection at firſt thought. 


Bur though it is moſt evident, that univerſal ne- 
ceſlity, if it be reconcileable with any thing, is re- 
concileable with that character in the Author of Na- 
ture, which is the foundation of religion; “ yet, 
« does it not plainly deſtroy the proof, that he is 
of that character, and conſequently the proof of 
* religion ?“ By no means. For we find, that hap- 
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pineſs and miſery are not our fate, in any ſuch ſenſe 
as not to be the conſequences of our behaviour ; 
but that they are the conſequences of it v. We find 
God exerciſes the ſame kind of government over us, 
with that, which a father exerciſes over his children, 
and a civil magiſtrate over his ſubjects. Now, what- 
ever becomes of abſtract queſtions concerning liberty 
and neceſlity, it evidently appears to us, that vera- 
eity and juſtice muſt be the natural rule and mea- 
ſure of exerciſing this authority or government, to 
a being, who can have no competitions, or interfer- 
ing of intereſts, with his creatures and his ſubjects, 


* Bor as the doctrine of liberty, though we en- 
| perience its truth, may be perplexed with difficul- 
ties, which, run up into the moſt abſtruſe of all 
ſpeculations; and as the opinion of neceſſity ſeems 
to be the very baſis, upon which infidelity grounds 
itſelf: it may be of ſome ule to offer a more parti- 
cular proof of the obligations of religion, which 


may diſtinctly be ſhewn not to be deſtroyed by this 
opinion. 


1a” 
is / Tus proof from final cauſes of an intelligent 
be Author of Nature, is not affected by the opinion 

' |} of neceſſity; ſuppoſing neceſſity a thing poſſible in 
e- [4 itſelf, and reconcileable with the conſtitution of 
re- things}. And it is a matter of fact, independent 
da- on this or any other ſpeculation, that he governs 
ret, the world by the method of rewards and puniſh- 
»is | mentsf: and alſo that he hath given us a moral 
of | faculty, by which we n between actions, 
ap- ® Ch. ii. T Paz. 223, &c. | 4 ü. | 
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and approve ſome as virtuous and of good-deſert, 
and diſapprove others as vicious and of ill-deſerts, 
Now this moral diſcernment implies, in the noti- 
on of it, a rule of action, and a rule of a very 
peculiar kind ; for it carries in it authority and a 
right of direction; authority in ſuch a ſenſe, as that 
we cannot depart from it without being ſelf · con- 
demnedſ. And that the dictates of this moral fa- 
culty, which are by nature a rule to us, are more- 


over the laws of God, laws in a ſenſe including 


ſanctions; may be thus proved. Conſciouſneſs of 
a rule or guide of action, in creatures who are ca» 
pable of conſidering it as given them by their Ma- 
ker, not only raiſes immediately a ſenſe of duty, 
but alſo a ſenſe of ſecurity in following it, and of 
danger in deviating from it. A Direction of the Au- 
thor of nature, given to creatures capable of looking 
upon it as ſuch, is plainly a command from him: 

and a command from him neceſſarily inchudes in it, 
at leaſt, an implicit promiſe in caſe of obedience, or 
threatning in caſe of diſobedience. But then the 
ſenſe or perception of good and ill deſert}, which 
is contained in the moral diſcernment, renders the 
ſanction explicit, and makes it appear, as one may 
ſay, expreſſed. For ſince his method of govern- 
ment is to reward and puniſh actions, his having 
.annexed to ſome actions an inſeparable ſenſe of 
goed deſert, and to others of ill, this ſurely amounts 
to declaring, upon whom his puniſhments ſhall be 
inflicted, and his rewards be beſtowed. For he muſt 
have given us this diſcernment and ſenſe of things» 

»Diſſert. II. 
+ Serm. 2. at the Ro L Ls. 1 Didſect, I. s 
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It; as a pre · ſentiment of what is to be hereafter ; that 
TI is, by way of information before-hand, what we 
ti» [3 are finally to expect in His world. There is then 
Ty |* molt evident ground to think, that the government 
la |* of God, upon the whole, will be found to corre. 
nat ſpond to the nature which he has given us: and 
n- that in the upſhot and iſſue of things, happineſs 
fa · and miſery ſhall, in fact and event, be made to follow 
re- virtue and vice reſpectively; as He has already, in 
ng. ſo peculiar a manner, aſſociated the ideas of them, 
of | in our minds. And from hence might eaſily be de- 
a · duced the obligations of religious worſhip, were it 
la- only to be conſidered as a means, of preſerving up- 
ty, on our minds a ſenſe of this moral government of 
of [SGS od, and ſecuring our obedience to it: which yet 
u- | is an extremely imperfect view of that moſt impor- 
ng tant duty. 
n: 

it, Now I ſay, no objection from neceſſity can lie 
or againſt this general proof of religion. None a- 
he Againſt the propoſition reaſoned upon, that we have 
ch ſuch a moral faculty and diſcernment; becauſe 
he this is a mere matter of fact, a thing of experience, 
ay | that human kind is thus conſtituted: None againſt 
n- the concluſion; becauſe it is immediate and wholly 


from this fact. For the concluſion, that God will 
finally reward the righteous and puniſh the wicked, 
is not here drawn, from its appearing to us fit“, 


* However, I am far from intending to deny, that the will of 
God is determined, by what is fit, by the right and reaſon of the 
caſe ; tho? one chaſes to decline matters of ſuch abſtraft ſpeculati- 
on, aud to ſpeak with caution when one does fpeak of them. But 
If it de intelligible to ſay, that it is fit and rcaſonadly for every out 
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that He ſhould; but from its appearing, that He hag 
told us, He will. And this he hath certainly told 
us, in the promiſe and threatning, which it hath 
been obſerved the notion of a command implies, 
and the ſenſe of good and ill deſert which he has 
given us, more diſtinctly expreſſes. And this rea- 
ſoning from fact is confirmed, and in ſome degree 
even verified, by other facts; by the natural ten- 
dencies of virtue and of vice*; and by this, that 
God, in the natural courſe of his providence, pu- 
niſhes vicious actions as miſchievous to ſociety; and 
alſo vicious actions as ſuch in the ſtricteſt ſenſef. So 
that the general proof of religion is unanſwerably 
real, even upon the wild ſuppoſition which we are 
arguing upon. 


5b Ir muſt likewiſe be obſerved farther, that na- 
tural religion hath, beſides this, an external evi- 
dence ; which the doctrine of neceſſity, if it could 
be true, would not affect. For ſuppoſe a perſon, 
by the obſervations and reaſoning above, or by 
any other, convinced of the truth of religion; 


to conſult his own happineſs, then, fitneſs of action, or the right and 
reaſon of the caſe, is an intelligible manner of ſpeaking. And it 
ſeems as inconceivable, to ſappoſe God to approve one courſe of 
action, or one end, preferably to another, which yet his acting at all 
from deſtgn implies that he does, without ſuppoſing ſomewhat prior 
in that end, to be the ground of the preference; as to ſuppoſe him 
to diſcern an abſtract propoſition to be true, without ſuppoſing ſome- 
what prior in it, to be the ground of the diſcernment. It doth not 
| therefore appear, that moral right is any more relative to percepti- 
on, than abſtract truth is: or that it is any more improper, to ſpeak 
of the fitneſs and rightneſs of actions and ends, as founded in the 
pature of things, than to ſpeak of abſtract truth, as thug founded, 
| Fag. 70, f Pag. 00, 7s 
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* there is a God, who made the world, who is 
the moral governor and judge of mankind, and 


9 will upon the whole deal with every one according 
1 to his works: I ſay, ſuppoſe a perſon convinced of 
” this by reaſon ; but to know nothing at all of anti- 


quity, or the preſent ſtate of mankind. It would be 
natural for ſuch an one to be inquiſitive, what was 
the hiſtory of this ſyſtem of doctrine; at what time, 
and in what manner, it came firſt into the world; 
and whether it were believed by any conſiderable 


7 part of it. And were he upon inquiry to find, 


that a particular perſon, in a late age, firſt of all 
propoſed it, as a deduction of reaſon, and that 
mankind were before wholly ignorant of it: then, 
though its evidence from reaſon would remain, 
there would be no additional probability of its 
truth, from the account of its diſcovery. But in- 
ſtead of this being the fact of the caſe, on the con- 
trary, he would find, what could not but afford him 
a very ſtrong confirmation of its truth: Firſt, 
That ſomewhat of this ſyſtem, with more or few- 
er additions and alterations, hath been proſeſſed in 
all ages and countries, of which we have any cer- 
tain information relating to this matter. Secondly, 
That it 1s certain hiſtorical fact, ſo far as we can 
trace things up, that this whole ſyſtem of belief, 
that there is one God, the Creator and moral Go- 


vernor of the world, and that mankind is ina 


ſtate of religion, was received in the firſt ages. 
And Thirdly, That as there is no hint or intimation 
in hiſtory, that this ſyſtem was firſt reaſoned out; 
ſo there is (no expreſs hiſtorical or traditional evi- 
dence, as antient as hiſtory, that it was taught firſt 
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by revelation. Now theſe things muſt be allowed 

to be of great weight. The firſt of them, general 

conſent, ſhews this ſyſtem to be conformable to 

the common ſenſe of mankind. The ſecond, name. 

ly, that religion was believed in the firſt ages of 

the world, eſpecially as it does not appear that 

there were then any ſuperſtitious or falſe additions 

to it, cannot but be a farther confirmation of its 

truth, For it is a proof of this alternative: either 

J that it came into the world by revelation; or that 

{ [ it is natural, obvious, and forces itſelf upon the 
| 
| 


i mind. The former of theſe is the concluſion of 
be learned men, And whoever will conſider, how un- 
14 apt for ſpeculation rude and uncultivated minds are, 
1 will, perhaps, from hence alone, be ſtrongly inclin -- 
1 ed to believe it the truth. And as it is ſhewn in the | 
1 Second Part * of this treatiſe, that there is nothing 
19 of ſuch peculiar preſumption againſt a revelation in 
| | the beginning of the world, as there is ſuppoſed 
14 to be againſt ſubſequent ones: a Sceptic could not» 
I think, give any account, which would appear more 
probable even to himſelf, of the early pretenees to 
"revelation; than by ſuppoſing ſome real original 
one, from whence they were copied. And the third 
thing above mentioned, that there is expreſs hiſtori- 
cal or traditional evidence as antient as hiſtory, of 
the ſyſtem of religion being taught mankind by re- 
velation; this muſt be admitted as ſome degree of 
real proof, that it was ſo taught. For why ſhould 
not the moſt antient tradition be admitted, as ſome 
additional proof of a fact, againſt which there is no 


„ Chap. ü. 
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prefumption? And this proof is mentioned here, 
becauſe it has its weight to ſhew, that religion came 
into the world by revelation, prior to all conſider- 


K ation of the proper authority of any book ſuppoſed 
to contain it: and even prior to all conſideration, 
= whether the revelation itſelf be uncorruptly hand- 


ed down and related, or mixed and darkned with 
fables, Thus the hiſtorical account, which we 


. have, of the origin of religion, taking in all circum- 
{7 ſtances, is a real confirmation of its truth, no way 
affected by the opinion of neceſlity. And the ex- 


ternal evidence, even of natural religion, is by no 


means inconſiderable. 


4 Bur it is carefully to be obſerved, and ought to 


1 ; be recollected after all proofs of virtue and religi- 


on, which are only general; that as ſpeculative 


2 reaſon may be neglected, prejudiced, and deceived , 
ſo alſo may our moral underſtanding be impaired 


2 and perverted, and the dictates of it not imparti- 


x 


; ally attended to. This indeed proves nothing a- 
= gainſt the reality of our ſpeculative or practical fa- 


4 culties of perception; againſt their being intended 
by Nature, to inform us in the theory of things, 
| 4 and inſtru us how we are to behave, and what 
we are to expect in conſequence of our behaviour. 


Let our liableneſs, in the degree we are liable, to 
= prejudice and perverſion, is a moſt ſerious admoni- 
tion to us to be upon our guard, with reſpett to 
bat is of ſuch conſequence, as our determinati- 


ons concerning virtue and religion: and particu- 
* larly not to take cuſtom, and faſhion, and light 


no tions of honour, or imaginations of preſent 
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eaſe, uſe and convenience to mankind, for the on- 
ly moral rule*. 


The foregoing obſervations, drawn from the 
nature of the thing, and the hiſtory of religion, 
amount, when taken together, to a real practical 


proof of it, not to be confuted : Such a proof 


as, conſidering the infinite importance of the thing, 
I apprehend, would be admitted fully ſufficient, 


in reaſon, to influence the actions of men, who 


act upon thought and reflection; if it were ad- 
mitted, that there is no proof of the contrary. 
But it may be ſaid: There are many probabili- 
« ties, which cannot indeed be confuted, i. e. 


« ſhewn to be no probabilities, and yet may be o- ( 


« verbalanced, by greater probabilities, on the other 
« ſide; much more by demonſtration. And there 


ments alledged for an opinion, when the opinion 
itſelf may be clearly ſhewn to be falſe, without 
meddling with ſuch arguments at all, but leaving 
them juſt as they aref. Now the method of go- 


cially rewarding and puniſhing good and ill deſert 
as ſuch reſpectively, muſt go upon ſuppoſition, 
that we are free and not neceſſary agents. And 
it is incredible, that the Author of Nature ſhould 
govern us upon a ſuppoſition as true, which he 


ESE NM ET S. 


& after; eſpecially that he will do it under the 


is no occaſion to object againſt particular argu | - 


vernment by rewards and puniſhments, and eſpe | 


knows to be falſe: and therefore abſurd to think, i 
« he will reward or puniſiꝭ us for our actions here- | 


notion, that they are of good | or nl deſert.” S 


* » Dillers, II. + pag. 1, 7. 
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Here then the matter is brought to a point. And 
the anſwer to all this is full, and not to be evaded: 
that the whole conſtitution and courſe of things, 
the whole analogy of providence, ſhews beyond 
poſſibility of -doubt, that the concluſion from this 
reaſoning is falſe; wherever the fallacy lies. The 
doctrine of freedom indeed clearly ſhows where: 
in ſuppoſing ourſelves neceſſary, when in truth we 
are freeagents. But upon the ſuppoſition of Ne- 
ceſlity, the fallacy lies in taking for granted, that 
it is incredible neceſſary agents ſhould be reward- 
ed and puniſhed, But that, ſome how or other, 
the concluſion now mentioned is falſe, is moſt cer. 
tain. For it is fact, that God does govern even 
brute creatures by the method of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, in the natural courſe of things. And 
men are rewarded and puniſhed for their actions, 
puniſhed for actions miſchievous to ſociety as being 


fo, © puniſhed for vicious actions as ſuch; by the 


natural inſtrumentality of each other, under the 
preſent conduct of providence. Nay even the af- 


fection of gratitude, and the paſſion of reſentment, 
and the rewards and puniſhments following from 
them, which in general are to be conſidered as na- 
> *rural, . e. from the Author of nature; theſe re- 
Wards and puniſhments, being naturally * annexed 


to actions conſidered as implying good intention 
and good deſert, ill intention and ill deſert; theſe 
natural rewards and puniſhments, I ſay, are as 


much a contradiction to the concluſion above, and 
ſhew its falſhood, as a more exact and complear 
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rewarding and puniſhing of good and ill deſert az ⁵ñ- cc 
fuch. So that if it be incredible, that neceſſary agents th 
ſhould be thus rewarded and puniſhed; then, men th 
are not neceſſary but free: ſince it is matter of fact, w 
that they are thus rewarded and puniſhed; But ev 
if, on the contrary, which is the ſuppoſition we | ve 
have been arguing upon, it be inſiſted, that men $7 ſe 
are neceſſary agents; then, there is nothing incre. it 
dible in the farther ſuppoſition of neceſſary agents on 
being thus rewarded and puniſhed : ſince we our. no 
ſelves are thus dealt with. ſu 


/V From the whole therefore it muſt follow, that a 
Neceſſny ſuppoſed poſſible, and reconcileable with 
the conſtitution of things, does in no fort prove 
that the Author of Nature will not, nor deſtroy 
the proof that he will, finally and upon the whole, 
in his eternal government, render his creatures | 
happy or miſerable, by ſome means or other, as | + 
they behave well or ill. Or, to expreſs this con- 
cluſion in words conformable to the title of the | 
chapter, the analogy of nature ſhews us, that 
the opinion of Neceſlity, conſidered as practical, 
is falſe. And if Neceſſity, upon the ſuppoſition | . 
abovementioned, doth not deſtroy the proof of | 
natural religion, it evidently makes no alteration 
in the proof of revealed. 


Fon theſe things likewiſe we may learn, in wbat 
ſenſe to underſtand that general aſſertion, that the 3 
opinion of Neceſſity is eſſentially deſtructive of ah 
religion. Firſt in a practical ſenſe; that by this 
notion, athei ſtical men pretend to ſatisfy and en- 
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courage themſelves in vice, and juſtify to others 
their diſregard to all religion, And ſecondly, in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe ; that it is a contradiction to the 
whole conſtitution of nature, and to what we may 
every moment experience in ourſelves, and fo o- 
verturns every thing. But by no means is this aſ- 
ſertion tobe underſtood, as if Neceſlity, ſuppoſing 
it could poſſibly be reconciled with the conſtituti- 
on of things and with what we experience, were 
not alſo reconcileable with religion : for upon this 
ſuppoſition, it demonſtrably is ſo. 


bee 


ai 


P 4 R T. 
CHAP. VII. : 
Of the Government of God, _ ered as a 


Scheme or Conſtitution, imperfect * 
hended, 


/ HOUGH it be, as it itt but be, „ 
ledged, that the analogy of nature gives 2 
Nrong credibility, to the general doctrine of religi- 
on, and to the ſeveral particular things contained 
in it, conſidered as ſo many matters of fact; and 
likewiſe that it hews this creditinty not to be de- 
ſtroyed by any notions of Neceſſuy: Yet ſtill, ob- 
zections may be inſiſted upon, againſi me wiſdom, 
equity, and goodneſs of the Divine Government 
implied in the notion of religion, and againſt the 
method by which this government | 15 conducted; 

to which objections analogy can be no direct anſwer, 
For the credibility, or the certain truth, of a mat - 
ter of fact, does not / immediately prove any thing 
concerning the wiſdom or goodneſs of it: and a- 
nalogy can do no more, immediately or directly, 
than ſhew ſuch and ſuch things to be true or credible, 
conſidered only as matters of fact. But ſtill, if, upon 
ſuppoſition of a moral conſtitution of nature and a 
moral government over it, analogy ſuggeſts and 
makes it credible, that this government muſt be a 
ſcheme, ſyſtem or conſtitution of government, as 
diſtinguiſhed from a number of ſingle unconnected 
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acts of diſtributive juſtice and goodneſs; and like- 
wiſe, that it muſt be a ſcheme, ſo imperfectly com- 


\ prehended, and of ſuch a ſort in other reſpects, as 
do afford a direct general anſwer to all objections 


againſt the juſtice and goodneſs of it: then analogy 
is, remotely, of great ſervice in anſwering thoſe 
objections; both by ſuggeſting the anſwer, and 
ſhewing it to * a credible one. 


j - Now this, on inquiry, will be found to be the 
” caſe. For, Fir/#, Upon ſuppoſition that God ex- 
* erciſes a moral government over the world, the 
analogy of his natural government, ſuggeſts and 
makes it credible, that His moral government muſt 
be a ſcheme, quite beyond our comprehenſion : and 


| 4 this affords a general anſwer to all objections againſt 


the juſtice and goodneſs of it. And, Secondly, A 
more diſtin&t obſervation of ſome particular things 
contained in God's ſcheme of natural government, 
the like things being ſuppoſed by analogy, to be 
contained in His moral government, will farther 


: ſhew, how little weight is to be laid upon theſe 


objections; 


| 3 I. Uyon ſuppoſition that God exerciſes a moral 


government over the world, the analogy of his na- 
tural government ſuggeſts and makes it credible, 
that his moral government muſt be a ſcheme, quite 
beyond our comprehenſion : And this affords a ge- 
neral anſwer to all objections againſt the juſtice and 
goodneſs of it. It is moſt obvious, analogy renders 
it highly credible, that upon ſuppoſition of a moral 
government, it muſt be 3 ſcheme; for the world 
3 . 
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and the whole natural, government of it, appears 
beſo: to be a ſcheme, ſyſtem or conſtitution, whoſe 
parts correſpond to each other, and to a Whole; 
as really as any work of art, or as any particular 
model of a civil conſtitution and government. In 
this great ſcheme of the natyral world, indiyiduals 
bave various. peculiar relations to other individuals 
of their own ſpecies, And whole ſpecies are, we 
find, varioully related to other ſpeeies, upon this 
earth. Nor do we know, how much farther theſe 
kinds of relations may extend. And, as there is 
not any action or natural event, which we are ac- 
quainted with, ' ſo ſingle and unconnected, as not 
to have a reſpect to ſome other actions and events: 
ſo poſſibly each of them, when it has not an im- 
mediate, may yet have a remote, natural relation 
to other actions and events, much beyond the com- 
paſs of this preſent world: There ſeems indeed 
nothing, from whence we can ſo much as make a 
conjecture, whether all creatures, actions and e-. 
vents, throughout the whole of Nature, have re- 
lations to each other. But, as it is obvious, that 
: events have future unknown conſequences; ſoz 
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we trace any, as far as we can go, into what is 
connected with it; we ſhall find, that if ſuch event 
were not connected with ſomewhat farther in na. 
ture unknown to us, ſomewhat both paſt and preſent, 
ſuch event could not poſlibly have been at all. Nor 
can we give the whole account of any one thing 


whatever: of all its. cauſes, ends, and neceſſary 54 a 
adjunQts; thoſe adjuncts, I mean, without which 0 
it could not have been. By this moſt aſtoniſhing | b 


connexion, thele reciprocal correſpondencies and |} f 
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mutual relations, every thing which we ſee in the 
courle of nature, is actually brought about. And 
things ſeemingly the moſt inſignificant imaginable, 
ate perpetually obſerved to be neceſſary conditions 
to other things of the greateſt importance : So that 
any one thing whatever, may, for aught we know 


\ to the contrary; . be a neceſſary condition to any! 


other. The natural world then, and natural go- 
= vernment of it, being ſuch an incomprehenſible: 
= | ſcheme; ſo incomprehenſible, that a man muſty 
really in the literal ſenſe, know nothing at all, who 
is not ſenſible of his ignorance in it: this immedi- 
= atelyiſuggeſts, and ſtrongly ſhews the credibility, 
A that the moral world and government of it may be 

ſo too. Indeed the natural and moral conſtitution 
o and government of the world are ſo connected, as 
to mae up together but one ſcheme : and it is high- 


4 15 


| BY probable, that the firſt is formed and carried on 


table world is for the animal, 'and organized bo- 
dies for minds. But the thing intended here, is, 
without inquiring how far the adminiſtration of 


4 merely in ſubſerviency to the latter; as the vege- 
| 


a the natural world is ſubordinate to that of the mo- 


ral, only to obſerve the credibility, that one (hould® 
3 be analogous or ſimilar to the other: that there - 
fore every act of Divine juſtice and goodneſs, may 


immediate object; may have ſome reference to o- 
ther parts of God's moral adminiſtration, and to 
NN moral plan: and that eyery circumſtance 
this his moral government, may bc adjuſted 
beforchand with a view to the whole of it. Thus 
for example: the determined length of time, and 


be ſuppoſed to look much beyond itſelf, and its 
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the degrees and ways, in which virtue is to remain 
in a ſtate of warfare and diſcipline, and in which 
wickednels is permitted to have its progreſs; the 
times appointed for the execution of juſtice; the 
appointed inſtruments of it; the kinds of rewards 
and puniſhments, and the manners of their diſtri- 
bution ; all particular inſtances of Divine juſtice 
and goodneſs, and every circumſtance of them, 
may have ſuch reſpects to each other, as to make 
up all together a Whole, connected and related in all 
its parts: a ſcheme or ſyſtem, which is as proper- 
ly one as the natural world is, and of the like 
kind. And ſuppoſing this to be the caſe; it is 
moſt evident, that we are not competent judges of 
this ſcheme, from the ſmall parts of it, which come 
within our view in the preſent life: and therefore 
no objections againſt any of theſe parts, can be 
inſiſted upon by reaſonable men. 


(1 Tuts our ignorance, and the conſequence here 
drawn from it, are univerſally acknowledged, up- 
on other occaſions; and, though ſcarce denied, 
yet are univerſally forgot, when perſons come to 


argue againſt religion. And it is not perhaps eafy» 


even for the moſt reaſonable men, always to bear 
in mind the degree of our ignorance, and make 
due allowances for it. Upon theſe accounts, it 
may not be uſeleſs to go on a little farther, in or- 
der to ſhew more diſtinctly, how juſt an anſwer 
our ignorance is, to objections againſt the ſcheme 
of providence. Suppoſe then a perſon boldly to 


This and the following paragraphs are referred to above in 
Fart I. ch. it, P+ 41. 
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aſſert, that the things complained of, the origin 
and continuance of evil, might eaſily have been pre- 
vented by repeated inter poſitions“; interpoſitions ſa 
guarded and circumſtanced, as would preclude all 
miſchief ariſing from them: Or, if this were im: 
practicable, that a /cheme of government is itſelf 
an imperfection; ſince more good might have been 
produced, without any ſcheme, ſyſtem, or conſti- 
tution at all, by continued ſingle unrelated acts of 
diſtributive 7 4 and goodneſs; becauſe theſe 
would have occaſioned no irregularities. And far- 
ther than this, it is preſumed, the objections will 
not be carried. Let the anſwer is obvious: that | 
were theſe aſſertions true, ſtill the obſervations a. 
bove, concerning our ignorance in the ſcheme of 
Divine government, and the conſequence drawn 
from it, would hold, in great meaſure ; enough to 
vindicate religion, , againſt all objections from the 
diſorders of the preſent ſtate. Were theſe ere! 
tions true, yet the government of the world might | 
be juſt and good notwithſtanding ; for, at the moſt, 
they would infer nothing more than that it might 
have been better. But indeed they are mere arbi- 
trary aſſertions: no man being ſufficiently acquaint» 
ed with the poſſibilities of things, to bring any | 


proof of them, to the loweſt degree of probability. | 


For however poſſible, what is aſſerted may ſeem 
yet many inſtances may be alledged, in things much 


* leſs out of our reach, of ſuppoſitions abſolutely 


impoſſible, and reducible to the moſt palpable ſetf- 
contradictions, which, not every one by any means 
would perceive to be ſuch, nor perhaps any one at 
V pag. 156, 157, &c. 
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firſt ſight ſuſpect. From theſe things, it is eaſy to 
ſee diſtinctly, how our ignorance, as it is the com- 
mon, is really a ſatisfactory anſwer to all objecti- 
ons againſt the juſtice and goodneſs of providenee. 
If a man contemplating any one providential diſ- 
penſation, which had no relation to any others, 


ſhould object, that he diſcerned in it a diſregard to 1 


juſtice, or a deficiency of goodneſs; Nothing 
would be leſs an anſwer to ſuch objeftion, than 
our ignorance in other parts of providence, or in 
the poſſibilities of things, no way related to what 
he was contemplating. But when we know not, 
but the parts objected againſt may be relative to o- 
ther parts unknown to us; and when we are un- 
acquainted with what is, in the nature of the thing, 
practicable in the caſe before us; then our igno- 
rance is a ſatisfactory anſwer: Becauſe, ſome un- 
known relation, or ſome unknown impoſſibility, 
may render what is objected againſt, juſt and good; 
nay good in the higheſt practicable degree. 


II. Axp how little weight is to be laid upon 
ſuch objections, will farther appear, by a more 
diſtinct obſervation of ſome particular things con- 
tained in the natural government of God, the like 
to which may be ſuppoſed, from analogy, to be 
contained in his moral government. 


Firſt, As in the ſcheme of the natural world, 
no ends appear to be accompliſhed without means : 
ſo we find that means very undeſireable, often con- 
duce to bring about ends in ſuch a meaſure deſire- 
able, as greatly to overbalance the diſagrecableneſs 
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of the means. And in caſes where ſuch means are 


conducive to ſuch ends, it is not reaſon, but experi- 


Z ence, which ſhews us, that they are thus conducive. 
1 Experience alſo ſhews many means to be conducive 


El and neceſſary to accompliſh ends, which means, be- 


fore experience, we ſhould have thought, would 


have had even a contrary tendency. Now from 


' theſe obſervations relating to the natural ſcheme of 


the world, the moral being ſuppoſed analogous to 
it, ariſes a great credibility, that the putting our 


> miſery in each other's power to the degree It is, 


and making men liable to vice to the degree we are ; 


4 and in general, that thoſe things, which are object- 
= ed againſt the moral ſcheme of providence, may 


be, upon the whole, friendly and aſſiſtant to virtue, 


F and productive of an over-balance of happineſs : 


i. e. The things objected againſt, may be means, 
by which an over - balance of good will, in the end, 
be found produced. And from the ſame obſerva- 
tions, it appears to be no preſumption againſt this, 
that we do not, if indeed we do not, ſee thoſe 
means to have any ſuch tendency ; or that they ſeem 
to us to have a contrary one, Thus thoſe things, 
which we call irregularities, may not be fo at all: 

. becauſe they may be means of accompliſhing wiſe 
and good ends more conſiderable. And it may be 
added, as above“, that they may alſo be the only 
means, by which theſe wiſe and good ends are * 
ble of being accompliſhed. 


Arran theſe obſervations it may be proper to add, 
in order to obviate an abſurd and wicked concluſion 
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from any of them, that though the conſtitution of 
our nature from hence we are tapable of vice and 
miſery, may, as it undoubtedly does, contribute to 
the perfection and happineſs of the world; and 
though the actual permiſſion of evil may be benefi- 
cial to it: (i. e. it would have been more miſchiey. 
ous, not that a wicked perſon had himſelf abſtained 
from his own wickedneſs, but that any one had 
forcibly prevented it, than that it was permitted: 
Yet notwithſtanding, it might have been much better 
for the world, if this very evil had never been done. 
Nay, it is moſt clearly conceivable, that the very 
commiſſion of wickedneſs may be beneficial to the 
world, and yet, that it would be infinitely more be- 
neficial for men to refrain from it. For thus, in 
the wiſe and good conſtitution of the natural world, 
there are. diſorders which bring their own cyres; 
_ diſeaſes, which are themſelves remedies. Many a 
man would have died, had it not been for the gout 
or a fever; yet it would be thought madneſs to aſ- 
ſert, that ſickneſs is a better or more perfect ſtate 
\than health; though the like, with regard to the 
moral world, has been aſſerted. But, 


Y Secondly, Tur natural government of the world, 
is carried on by general laws. For this there may 
be wiſe and good reaſons: the wiſeſt and beſt, for 
aught we know to the contrary. And that there are 
ſuch reaſons, is ſuggeſted to our thoughts, by the 
analogy of nature; by our being made to experi- 
ence good ends to be accompliſhed, as indeed all 
the good which we enjoy is accompliſhed, by this 
means, that the laws, by which the world is govern- 
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ed, are general. For we have ſcarce any kind of 
enjoyments, but what we are, in ſome way or other, 
inſtrumental in procuring ourſelves, by acting in a 
manner which we foreſee likely to procure them : 
Now this foreſight could not be at all, were not the 
government of the world carried on by general 
laws. And though, for aught we kgow to tte 
contrary, every ſingle caſe may be, at length, found 
to have been provided for even by theſe: yet to 
prevent all irregularities, or remedy them as they 
ariſe, by the wiſeſt and beſt general laws, may be 
impoſſible in the nature of things; as we ſee it is 
abſolutely impoſlible in civil government. Butthen 
we are ready to think, that, the conſtitution of na- 
ture remaining as it is, and the courſe of things 
being permitted to go on, in other reſpects, as it 
does, there might be interpoſitions to prevent irre- 
gularities; though they could not have been pre- 
vented or remedied by any general laws. And there 
would indeed be reaſon to wiſh, which, by the way, 
is very different from a right to claim, that all irre- 
gularities were prevented or remedied by preſent 
interpoſitions, if theſe interpoſitions would have no 
other effect than this. But it is plain they would 
have ſome viſible and immediate bad effects: for 
inſtance, they would encourage idleneſs and negli- 
gence; and they would render doubtful the na- 
tural rule of life, which is aſcertained by this 
very thing, that the courſe of the world is car- 
ned on by general laws. And farther, it is cer- 
tain they would have diſtant effects, and very great 
ones too; by means 85 the wonderful connexi- 
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ons before-mentioned . So that we cannot ſo 
much as gueſs, what would be the whole reſult 
of the interpolitions deſired. It may be ſaid, any 
bad reſult might be prevented by farther interpoſiti- 
ons, whenever there was occaſion for them : but 
this again is talking quite at random, and in the 
dark+. Upon the whole then, we ſee wiſe reaſons, 
why the courſe of the world ſhould be carried on by 
general laws, and good ends accompliſhed by this 
means: And, for aught we know, there may be the 
wiſeſt reaſons for it, and the beſt ends accompliſhed 
by it. We have no ground to believe, that all ir- 
| regularities could be remedied as they ariſe, or could 
'have been precluded, by general laws. We find 
that interpoſitions would produce evil, and prevent 
good: And, for aught we know, they would pro- 
duce greater evil than they would prevent; and 
prevent greater good than they would produce. 
And if this be the caſe, then the not interpoſing is 
ſo far from being a ground of complaint, that it 
is an inſtance of goodneſs. This is intelligible and 


ſufficient : and going farther, ſeems beyond the ut FS @« 
moſt reach of our faculties. =. 
7 Bur it may be ſaid, that © after all, theſe ſuppoſed | vi 
« impoſſibilities and relations are what we are un- tr 
« acquainted with; and we muſt judge of religion, tt 
« as of other things, by what we do know, and |} © 


lock upon the reſt as nothing: or however, that fl p 
the anſwers here given to what is objected againſt 
religion, may equally be made uſe of to invalidate 
the proof of it; ſince their ſtreſs lies ſo very much 
upon our ignorance.” But, 


Tag. 145, &c. + P-g. 152,153, &c. 
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whole ſhall receive according to his deſerts ; a proof 
that this is the deſigned end of His nent. But 
we are not competent judges, what is the proper 


0 
t Firſt, Trovcn total ignorance in any matter, /O 
Y does indeed equally deſtroy, or rather preclude, 
- all proof concerning it, and objections againſt it: 
it yet partial ignorance does not. For we may in any 
e ö degree, be convinced, that a perſon is of ſuch a 
3, character, and conſequently will purſue ſuch ends; 
y though we are greatly ignorant, what is the proper 
is way of acting, in order, the moſt effectually, to 
e obtain thoſe ends: And in this caſe, objections a- 
’ painſt his manner of acting, as ſeemingly not con- 
bh ducive to obtain them, might be anſwered by our 
d ignaorance; though the proof that ſuch ends were 
d intended, might not at all be invalidated by it. 
t Thus, the proof of religion is a proof of the moral 
character of God, and conſequently that His go- 
d vernment is moral, and that every one upon the 
d way of acting, in order the moſt effectually to ac- 
t= compliſh this end . Therefore our ignorance is 
nan anſwer to objections againſt the conduct of Pro- 
d vidence, in permitting irregularities, as ſeeming con- 
1- tradictory to this end. Now, ſince it is ſo obvious, 
1, that our ignorance may be a ſatisfactory anſwer to 
d objections againſt a thing, and yet not affect the 
it proof of it; till it can be ſhewn, it is frivolous to 
ſt aſſert, that our ignorance invalidates the proof of 
e 'religion, as it does the objections againſt it, 
h P 2 
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/ / Secondly, Surross unknown impoſſibilities, and 
unknown relations, might_juſtly be urged to in- 
validate the proof of religion, as well as to an- 
ſwer objections againſt it: And that in conſequence 
of this, the proof of it were doubtful. Yet ſtill, let 
the aſſertion be deſpiſed, or let it be ridiculed, it is 
undeniably true, that moral obligations would re- 
main certain, though it were not certain what 
would, upon the whole, be the conſequences of 
obſerving or violating them. For, theſe obligations 
ariſe immediately and neceſlarily from the judg- 
ment of our own mind, unleſs perverted, which 
wie cannot violate without being ſelf-condemned, 
And they would be certain too, from conſiderations 
of intereſt. For though it were doubtful, what 
will be the future conſequences of virtue and vice; 
yet it is, however, credible, that they may have thoſe 
conſequences, which religion teaches us they will : 
And this credibility is a certain * obligation in point 
of prudence, to abſtain from all wickedneſs, and to 
live in the conſcientious practice of all that is good. 
But, 


/L Thirdly, Tux anſwers above given to the objecti. 


ons againſt religion, cannot equally be made uſe of 
to invalidate the proof of it. For, upon ſuppo- 
ſition that God exerciſes a moral government over 
the world, analogy does moſt ſtrongly lead us to 
conclude, that this moral government muſt be a 
tcheme, or conftitution, beyond our comprehenſi- 
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on. And a thouſand particular analogies ſhew us, 
that parts of ſuch a ſcheme, from their relation to o- 
ther parts, may conduce to accompliſh ends, which 
we ſhould have thought, they had no tendency at 
all toaccompliſh : nay ends, which before experience, 
we ſhould have thought ſuch parts were contradictory 
to, and had atendency to prevent. And therefore all 
theſe analogies ſnew, that the way of arguing made 
uſe of in objecting againſt religion, is deluſive: 
becauſe they ſhew it is not at all incredible, that, 
could we comprehend the whole, we ſhould find 
the permiſſion of the diſorders objected againſt, to 
be confiſtent with juſtice and goodneſs ; and even 
to be inſtances of them. Now this is not applicable 
to the proof of religion, as it is to the objections 
againſt it *; and therefore cannot invalidate that 
proof, as it does theſe objections, 


: 'ſ Laſtly, Fach the obſervation now made, it is 


eaſy to ſee, that the anſwers above-given to the ob- 
jections againſt Providence, though, in a general 
way of ſpeaking, they may be ſaid to be taken from 


> our ignorance; yet are by no means taken merely 


from that, but from ſomewhat which analogy ſhews 
us concerning it. For analogy ſhews us poſitively, 
that our ignorance in the poſlibilities of things, and 
the various relations in nature, renders us incompe- 
tent judges, and leads us to falſe concluſions, in 
caſes ſimilar to this, in which we pretend to judge 
and to object. So that the things above inſiſted 
upon, are not mere ſuppoſitions of unknown im- 
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poſſibilities and relations: but they are ſuggeſted 
to our thoughts, and even forced upon the obſerva · 
tion of ſerious men, and rendered credible too, by 
the analogy of nature. And therefore, to take 
theſe things into the account, is to judge by 
experience and what we do know: and it is 
not judging ſo, to take no notice of them. 
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HE Obſervations of the laſt chapter, lead us 

to conſider this little ſcene of human life, in 
which we are ſo buſily engaged, as having a refer- 
ence, of ſome ſort or other, to a much larger plan 
of things. Whether we are, any way, related to 
the more diſtant parts of the boundleſs univerſe, 
into which we are brought, is altogether uncertain. 
But it is evident, that the courſe of things, which 
comes within our view, is connected with ſome what 
paſt, preſent, and future, beyond it . So that we 
are placed, as one may ſpeak, in the middle of a 
'> ſcheme, not a fixt but a progreſſive one, every way 
incomprehenſible : incomprehenſible, in a manner, 
* equally, with reſpect to what has been, what now 
is, and what ſhall be hereafter. And this ſcheme 
cannot but contain in it ſomewhat, as wonderful, 
and as much beyond our thought and conception +, 
as any thing in that of religion. For, will any man 
in his ſenſes ſay, that it is Jeſs difficult to conceive, 
how the world came to be and to continue as it is, 
without, than with, an intelligent Author and Go- 
vernor of it? or, admitting an intelligent Governor 
of it, that there is ſome other rule of govern- 
ment, more natural, and of eaſier conception, than 
that, which we call moral? Indeed, without an 
intelligent Author and Governor of nature, no 
account at all can be given, how this univerſe, os 8 
* Pag. 149, Kc. + See Part U, Ch. ü. | 
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the part of it particularly in which we are con- 
cerned, came to be, and the courſe of it to be 
carried on, as it is: Nor any, of its general end 
and de” a, without a moral Governor of it. That 
there , an intelligent Author of nature, and na- 
tural Governor of the world, is a principle gone 
upon in the foregoing treatiſe, as proved, and ge- 
nerally known and confeſſed to be proved. And 
the very notion of an intelligent Author of nature 
proved by particular final cauſes, implies a will and 
a character“. Now, as our Whole nature, the na- 
ture which He has given us, leads us to conclude 
His will and character to be moral, juſt, and good: 
ſo we can ſcarce in imagination conceive, what it 
ean be otherwiſe, However, in conſequence of 
this his will and character, whatever it be, he form- 
ed the univerſe as it is, and carries on the courſe 
of it as he does, rather than in any other manner; 
and has aſſigned to us, and to all Hving creatures, 


a part and a lot in it. Irrational creatures act 


this their part, and enjoy and undergo the plea- 
ſures and the pains allotted them, without any re- 
flection. But one would think it impoſſible, that 
creatures endued with reaſon could avoid reflect- 
ing ſometimes upon all this: reflecting, if not 
from whence we came, yet, at leaſt, whither we 
are going, and what the myſterious fcheme, in the 
midſt of which we find ourſelves, will, at length, 
come out, and produce: a ſcheme in which it is 


certain we are highly intereſted, and in which we 


may be intereſted even beyond conception, For 
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many things prove it palpably abſurd to conclude, 


that we ſhall ceaſe to be, at death. Particular ana- 
logies do molt ſenſibly ſhew us, that there is no- 
thing to be thought ſtrange, in our being to exiſt 
in another ſtate of life. And that we are now 
living beings, affords a ſtrong probability, that we 
ſhall continue fo; unleſs there be ſome poſitive 
ground, and there is none from reaſon or analogy, 
to think death will deltroy us. Were a perſuaſi- 
on of this kind ever ſo well grounded, there would, 
ſurely, be little reaſon to take pleaſure in it. But 
indeed it can have no other ground, than ſome 
ſuch imagination, as that of our groſs bodies be- 
ing Ourſelves : which is contrary to experience. 
Experience too moſt clearly ſhews us the folly 
of concluding, from the body and the living a- 
gent affecting each other mutually, that the diſſo- 
lution of the former is the deſtruction of the 
latter. And there are remarkable inſtances of 
their not affecting each other, which lead us to 
a contrary concluſion, The fuppotition then, 
which in all reaſon we are to go upon, is, that 
our living nature will continue after death. And 
it is infinitely unreaſonable to form an inſtituti- 
on of life, or to act, upon any other ſuppoſi- 
tion. Now all expectation of immortality, whe- 
ther more or lefs certain, opens an unbounded 
proſpect to our hopes and our fears: ſince we fee 
the conſtitution of nature is ſuch, as to admit of 
miſery as well as to be productive of hgppineſs, 
and experience ourſelves to partake of both in 
ſome degree; and ſince we cannot but know, 
what higher degrees of both we are capable of, 
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And there is no preſumption againſt believing 
farther, that our future intereſt depends upon 
our preſent behaviour: For we ſee our preſent 
intereſt doth; and that the happineſs and miſe- 
ry, Which are naturally annexed to our actions, 
very frequently do not follow, till long after the 
actions are done, to which they are reſpectively an- 
nexed. So that were ſpeculation to leave us uncer- 
tain, whether it were likely, that the Author of 
nature, in giving happineſs and miſery to his erea- 
tures, hath regard to their actions or not: yet, ſinee 
- we find by experience that he hath ſuch regard, the 
whole ſenſe of things which he hath given us, plain- 
ly leads us at once, and without any elaborate en- 
quiries, to think, that it may, indeed muſt, be to 
good actions chiefly that he hath annexed happineſs, 
and to bad actions miſery ; or that he will, upon 
the whole, reward thoſe who do well, and puniſh 
thoſe who do evil. To confirmthis from the con- 
ſtitution of the world, it has been obſerved; That 
ſome ſort of moral government is neceſſarily impli- 
ed in that natural government of God, which we 
experience ourſelves under: that good and bad acti- 
ons, at preſent, are naturally rewarded and puniſh- 
ed, not onlyas beneficial and miſchievous to ſociety: 
but alſo as virtuous and vitious: and that there is, 
in the very nature of the thing, a tendency to their 
being rewarded and puniſhed in a much higher de- 
gree, than they are at preſent. And though this 


higher degree of diſtributive juſtice, which Nature 
thus points out and leads towards, is prevented for 
a time from taking place: it is by obſtacles, which 
the ſtate of this world unhappily throws in its way, 
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and which therefore are in their nature temporary, 
Now, as theſe things in the natural conduct of Pro- 
vidence, are obſervable on the ſide of virtue; fo 
there is nothing to be ſet againſt them, on the ſide 
of vice. A moral ſcheme of government then, is 
vilibly eſtabliſhed, and, in ſome degree, carried into 
execution: And this, together with the eſſential 
tendencies of virtue and vice duly conſidered, na- 
turally raiſe in us an apprehenſion, that it will be 
carried on farther towards perfection, in a future 
ſtate, and that every one ſhall there receive accord- 
ing to his deſerts. And if this be ſo, then our fu- 
ture and general intereſt, under the moral govern- 
ment of God, is appointed to depend upon our 
behaviour; notwithſtanding the difficulty, which 
this may occaſion, of ſecuring it, and the danger 
of loſing it: juſt in the ſame manner as our tem- 
poral intereſt, under his natural government, is ap- 
pointed to depend upon our behaviour ; notwith- 
ſtanding the like difficulty agd danger. For, from 
our original conſtitution and That of the world which 
we inhabit, we are naturally truſted with ourſelves; 
with our own conduct and our own intereſt. , And 
from the ſame conſtitution of nature, eſpecially 
Joined with that courſe of things which is owing to 
men, we have temptations to be unfaithful in this 
truſt ; to forfeit this intereſt, to neglect it, and run 
ourſelves into miſery and ruin. From theſe temp- 
tations ariſe, the difficulties of. behaving ſo as to 
ſecure our temporal intereſt, and the hazard of be- 
having ſo as to miſcarry in it. There is therefore 
nothing incredible in ſuppoſing there may be the 
uke difficulty and hazard with regard to that 
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cnief and final good, which religion lays be. 
fore us. Indeed the whole account, how it came to 
paſs, that we were placed in ſuch a condition as 
this; muſt be beyond our comprehenſion. But it 
is in part accounted for by what religion teaches 
us, that the character of virtue and piety muſt be 
a neceſſary qualification for a future ſtate of ſecu- 
rity and happineſs, under the moral government of 
God; in like manner, as ſome certain qualifications 


or other are neceſſary for every particular condi- 


tion of life, under his natural government : And 
that the preſent ſtate was intended to be a ſchool 
of diſcipline, for improving in ourſelves that charac- 
ter. Now this intention of Nature is rendered high- 
ly credible by obſerving ; that we are plainly made 
for improvement of all kinds: that it is a general 
appointment of providence, that we cultivate prac- 
tical principles, and form within ourſelves habits of 
action, in order to become fit for, what we were 
wholly unfit for before : that in particular, child- 
hood and youth is naturally appointed to be a ſtate 
of diſcipline for mature age : and that the preſent 
world is peculiarly fitted for a ſtate. of moral diſ- 
cipline. And, whereas objections are urged againſt 
the whole notion of moral government and a pro- 


bation-ſtate, from the opinion of Neceſſity; it has \ * 


been ſhewn, that God has given us the evidence, as 
it were, of experience, that all objections againſt re- 
ligion, on this head, are vain and deluſive. He has 
alſo, in his natural government ſuggeſted an anſwer 
to all our ſhort · ſighted objections, againſt the equi” 
ty and goodneſs of his moral government: And 
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tn general He has exemplified to us the latter by the 


former. 


Tarst things, which, it is to be remembred, 


4 are matters of fact, ought, in all common ſenſe, 
” to awaken mankind; to induce them to conlider 
in earneſt their condition, and what they have to 
do. It is abſurd, abſurd to the degree of being ri- 
= diculous, if the ſubject were not of ſo ſerious a 
= kind, for men to think themſelves ſecure, in a vi- 
= cious life; or even in that immoral thoughtleſſneſs, 
| : which far the greateſt part of them are fallen into. 
And the credibility of religion, ariſing from ex- 


perience and facts here conſidered, is fully ſuffici- 


ent, in reaſon, to engage them to live in the ge- 
neral practice of all virtue and piety; under the 
ſerious apprehenſion, though it ſhould be mixed 
with ſome doubt *, of a righteous adminiſtration 


| eſtabliſhed in nature, and a future judgment in con- 


ſequence of it: Eſpecially when we conſider, how 


very queſtionable it is, whether any thing at all can 
be gained by vice f; how unqueſtionably little, as 
well as precarious, the pleaſures and profits of it 


are at the beſt; and how ſoon they muſt be parted 


Vich at the longeſt. For, in the deliberations of 


reaſon, concerning what we are to purſue, and 
what to avoid, as temptations to any thing from 
mere paſſion, are ſuppoſed out of the caſe : So 
inducements to vice, from cool expectations of 
pleatureand intereſt ſo ſmall and uncertain and ſhort, 


dare really ſo inſignificant, as, in the view of reaſon, 


* Part II. Chap vi. Pag $7,58: 
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| pooreſt of all things: For it is no reaſon, and but 
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to be almoſt nothing in themſelves: And in compa · 
riſon with the importance of religion, they quite 


diſappear and are loſt. Mere paſſion indeed may 


be alledged, though not as a reaſon, yet as an excuſe, 
for a vicious courſe of life. And how ſorry an ex- 
cuſe it is, will be manifeſt by obſerving, that we are 
placed in a condition, in which we are unavoidably 4 
inured to govern our paſſions, by being neceſlitated 
to govern them; and to lay ourſelves under the, 
ſame kind of reſtraints, and as great ones too, from 
temporal regards, as virtue and piety, in the or- 
dinary courſe of things, require. The plea of un- 
governable paſſion then, on the ſide of vice, is the 


a poor excuſe, But the proper motives to religion, 
are the proper proofs of it, from our moral nature, 
from the preſages of conſcience, and our natural 
apprehenſion of God under the character of a righ- 
teous governor and judge; a nature and conſcience 
and apprehenſion given us by Him: and from the 
confirmation of the dictates of reaſon, by Life and | 
immortality brought to light by the goſpel; and the j 
wrath of God revealed from heaven, againſt all i 
wngodlineſs, and unrighteouſneſs of men, 


The end of che firſt Part. 
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Conſtitution and Courſe of NATURE. 


| PART II. 
; - 
Of REVEALED RELIGION. 


CHAT. 1. 
Of the Importance of Chriſtianity. 


82 perſons, upon pretence of the ſufficiency 
of the light of Nature, avowedly reject all Re 
velation, as, in its very notion, incredible, and wha 
muſt be fiftitious. And indeed it is certain, no Reve- 
lation would have been given, had the light of Na- 
ture been ſufficient in ſuch a ſenſe, as to render one 


dot wanting and uſeleſs. yy no man, in ſeriouſneſs 
2 
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and ſimplicity of mind, can poſſibly think it ſo, who 
conſiders the ſtate of religion in the heathen world, 
before Revelation, and its preſent ſtate in thoſe places 
which have borrowed no light from it: particularly, 
the doubtfulneſs of ſome of the greateſt men, con- 
cerning things of the utmoſt importance, as well as 
the natural inattention and ignorance of mankind 
in general, It is impoſlible to ſay, who would have 
been able to have reaſoned out that whole ſyſtem, 
which we call Natural Religion, in its genuine ſim- 
plicity, clear of ſuperſtition : but there is certainly 
no ground to affirm, that the Generality could, If 
they could, there is no ſort of probability, that they 
would. Admitting there were, they would highly 
want a ſtanding admonition, to remind them of it, 
and inculcate it upon them. And farther {til}, were 
they as much diſpoſed to attend to Religion, as the 
better ſort of men are: yet even upon this ſuppoſi- 
tion, there would be various occaſions for ſuperna- 
tural inſtruction and aſſiſtance, and the greateſt 
advantages might be afforded by them. So that to 
ſay, Revelation is a thing ſuperfluous, what there 
was no need of, and what can be of no ſervice; is, 
I think, to talk quite wildly and at random. Nor 
would it be more extravagant to affirm, that man- 
kind is ſo entirely at eafe in the preſent ſtate, and 
life ſo compleatly happy; that it is a contradiction 
to ſuppoſe our condition capable of being, in n any 
reſpect, better. 


Turzz are other perſons, not to be ranked with 
theſe, who ſeem to be getting into a way of neglect- 
ing, and, as it were, overlooking Revelation, as of 
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mall importance, provided Natural Religion be kept 
to. With little regard, either to the evidence of the 
former, or to the objections againſt it, and even 
upon ſuppoſition of its truth; © the only deſign 
4 of it, fay they, © muſt be, to eſtabliſh a belief 
« of the moral ſyſtem of nature, and to enforce 
« the practice of natural piety and virtue. The 
« belief and practice of theſe things were, per- 
4 haps, much promoted by the firſt publication of 
« Chriſtianity : But whether they are believed and 


* praQtiſed, upon the evidence and motives of Na- 


te ture or of Revelation, is no great matter “. This 
way of conſidering Revelation, though it is not the 
fame with the former, yet borders nearly upon 'it, 
and very much, at length, runs up into it: and 
requires to be particularly conſidered, with regard 
to the perſons, who ſeem to be getting into this 
way. The conſideration of it will likewiſe farther 
ſhew the extravagance of the former opinion, and 
the truth of the obſervations in anſwer to it, juſt 
mentioned. And an inquiry into the Importance 
of Chriſtianity, cannot bean improper introduction 
to a treatiſe concerning the Credibility of it. 


Now if God has given a Revelation to mankind, 


and commanded thoſe things, which are command 
Q 3 

®* Invenis multos—propterea nolle fieri Chriſtianos, quia qua 
fufficiunt ſibi de bona vita ſaa. Bene vivere opus eſt, ait. Quid 
mihi praecepturus eſt Chriſtus? Ut bene vivam? Jam bene vivo. 
Quid mihi neceſſarius eſt Chriſtus? Nullum homicidium, nullum 
Furtum, nullam rapinam facio, res alienas non concupiſco, nullo a- 
dulterio contaminor. Nam invenlatur in vita mea aliquid quod re- 


prebendatur, et qui reprehenderit faciat Chriltianum, Aug. in 
Fſal, xxxi. „ 
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ed in Chriſtianity ; it is evident, at firſt ſight, that 
it cannot in any wiſe be an indifferent matter, he- 
ther we obey or diſobey thoſe commands: unleſs 
we are certainly aſſured, that we know all the rea- 
ſons for them, and that all thoſe reaſons are now 
ceaſed, with regard to mankind in general, or to 
ourſelves in particular. And it is abſolutely impoſli- 
ble, we can be aſſured of this. For our ignorance 
of theſe reaſons proves nothing in the caſe : ſince 
the whole Analogy of Nature ſhews, what is indeed 
in itfelf evident, that there may be infinite reaſons 
for things, with which we are not acquainted, 
Bur the Importance of Chriſtianity will more diſ- 
tinctly appear, by conſidering it more diſtinctiy: 
Firſt, as a republication, and external inſtitution, of 
Natural or Eſſential Religion, adapted to the preſent 
circumſtances of mankind, and intended to promote 
natural piety and virtue: And Secondly, as contain- 
ing an account of a diſpenſation of things, not dif- 
coverable by reaſon, in conſequence of which, ſe- 
veral diſtinct precepts are enjoined us. Fox though 
Natural Religion is the foundation and principal part 
of Chriſtianity, it is not in any fenſe the whole of it. 


I. CnnsT1aniTY is a republication of Natural Re 
ligron. tr inftructs mankind in the moral fyſtem of 
the world: that it is the work of an infinitely per- 
fe& Being, and under his government; that virtue 
is his law ; and that He will finally judge mankind 
in righteouſneſs, and render to all according to their 
works, in a future (tate. And, which is very ma- 
terial, it teaches Natural Religion, in its genuine 
ſimplicity; free from thoſe fuperſlitions, with which 
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it was totally corrupted, and under watch | it was in 


a manner loſt, 


G Revetarion is farther, an authoritative publica - 


tion of Natural Religion, and ſo aftords the evidence 
of teſtimony for the truth of it. Indeed the mĩra- 
cles and prophecies recorded in Scripture, were 
intended to prove a particular diſpen ſation of Provis 
dence, the redemption of the world by the Meſſiah: 
But this does not hinder, but that they may alſo 
prove God's general providence over the world, as 
our moral governor and judge. And they evident- 
ly do prove it ; becauſe this character of the Author 
of Nature, is neceſſarily connected with and implied 

in that particular revealed diſpenſation of things: 
it is likewiſe continually taught expresſly, and in- 
ſiſted upon, by thoſe perſons, who wrought the 
miracles and delivered the prophecies. So that in- 
deed Natural Religion ſeems as much proved by the 
ſcripture revelation, as it would have been, had the 
deſign of Revelation been nothing elle than to prove it. 


Bur it may poſſibly be diſputed, how far mira- 
cles can prove Natural Religion; and notable objecti- 
ons may be urged againſt this proof of it, conſidered 
as a matter of ſpeculation : but conſidered as a practĩ- 
cal thing, there can be none. For ſuppoſe a perſon to 
teach Natural Religion to a nation, who had lived in 
total ignorance or forgetfulneſs of it; and to declare 
he was commiſſioned by God ſo to do: Suppoſe 
bim, in proof of his commiſſion, to foretel things 
future, which no human foreſight could have gueſf- 
ed at; to divide the ſea with a word; feed great 
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multitudes with bread from heaven; cure all man- 
ner of diſeaſes; and raiſe the dead, even Himſelf, 
to life: Would not this give additional credibility 
to his teaching, a credibility beyond what that of 
a common man would have; and be an authorita- 
tive publication of the Law of Nature, ;. e. a new 
proof of it? It would be a practical one, of the 
ſtrongeſt kind, perhaps, which human creatures are 
capable of having given them. The law of Moſes 
then, and the goſpel of Chriſt, are authoritative 
publications of the Religion of Nature: They afford 
a proof of God's general providence, as moral go- 
vernor of the world; as well as of his particular 
diſpenſations of Providence towards ſinful creatures, 
revealed in the Law and the Goſpel. As they are 
the only evidence of the latter; ſo they are an ad- 
ditional evidence of the former. 


To ſhew this further, let us ſuppoſe a man of 
the greateſt and moſt improved capacity, who had 
never heard of Revelation, convinced upon the 
whole, notwithſtanding the diſorders of the world, 
that it was under the direction and moral govern- 
ment of an infinitely perfect Being; but ready to 

6 queſtion, whether he were not got beyond the reach 
| of his faculties: Suppoſe him brought, by this ſuſ- 
picion, into great danger of being carried away by 
the univerſal bad example of almoſt every one a- 
round him, who appeared to have no ſenſe, no 
practical ſenſe at leaſt, of theſe things: And this, 
perhaps, would be as advantageous a ſituation 
with regard to religion, as Nature alone ever 
Placed any man in, What a confirmation now 


* 
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muſt it be to ſuch a perſon, all at once, to find, 
that this moral ſyſtem- of things was revealed to 
F mankind, in the name of that infinite Being, 
vu hom he had from principles of reaſon believed in; 


af and that the publiihers of the Revelation proved their 
- commiſſion from Him, by making it appear, that 
7 he had intrulted them with a power of iuſpend- 
2 ing and caanging the general laws of nature. 

e Nox muſt it by any means be omitted, for it is 
d a thing of the utmoſt importance, That life and im- 
4 mortality are eminently brought to light by the goſ- 
r pel. The great doctrines of a future ſtate, the 
y danger of a courſe of wickedneſs, and the efficacy 
e of repentance, are not only confirmed in the goſ- 
. 


pel, but are taught, eſpecially the laſt is, with a 
; degree of light, to which that of Nature is but 
: darkneſs. 


[ ) FanrTurn: As Chriſtianity ſerved theſe ends and 


purpoſes, when it was firit publi-bed, by the mira- 
culous publication itſelf ; ſo it was intended to ſerve 
the ſame purpoſes, in future ages, by means of the 
ſettlement of a viſible church: of a ſociety, diſtin- 
guiched from common ones, and from the reſt of 
the world, by peculiar religious inſtitutions; by 
an inſtituted method of inſtruction, and an inſtitu- 
ted form of external religion. Miraculous powers 
were given to the firſt preachers of Chriſtianity, in 

order to their introducing it into the world: A vi- 

{ible church was eſtabliſhed, in order to continue 
tit, and carry it on ſucceſlively throughout all ages. 
Had Moſes and the prophets, Chriſt and his apoſlles, 
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only taught, and by miracles proved, religion to 
their contemporaries ; the benefits of their inſtruc. 
tions would have reached but a ſmall part of man. 
kind. Chriſtianiry muſt have been, in a great de. 
gree, ſunk and forgot in a very few ages, To prevent 
this, appears to have been one reaſon, why a vilible 
church was inſtituted : to be, likea city upon a hill 
a ſtanding memorial to the world of the duty which 
we owe our Maker: to call men continually, both MW 
by example and inſtruction, to attend to it; and by 
the form of religion ever before their eyes, remind nel 
them of the reality: to be the repoſitory of the par 
oracles of God: to hold up the light of Revelation 
in aid to that of Nature, and propagate it through- 
out all generations to the end of the world 
The light of Revelation, conſidered here in no other 
view, than as deſigned toenforce Natural Religion, 
And in proportion as Chriſtianity is profeſſed and 
taught in the world, religion, natural or eſſential 
religion, is thus diſtinctly and advantageouſly laid 
before mankind ; and brought again and again to 
their thoughts, as a matter of infinite importance. 
A viſible church has alſo a farther tendency to pr 
mote Natural Religion, as being an inſtituted met? 
of education, originally intended to be of more pe- 
euliar advantage to thoſe who would conform to it. 
For one end of the inſtitution was, that by admo- 
nition and reproof, as well as inſtruction; by a 
general regular diſcipline, and public exerciſes of 
religion; the body of Chriſt, as the Scripture ſpeaks, 
ould be edified, i. e. trained up in pieryand virtue, 
for a higher and better ſtate, This ſettlement then 
_ appearing thus beneficial ; tending in the nature of 
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the thing to anſwer, and in ſome degree actually 
anſwering, thoſe ends ; it is to be remembred, that 
the very notion of it implies poſitive inſtitutions : 
for the viſibility of the church conſiſts in them. Take 
away every thing of this kind, and you loſe the very 
notion itſelf. So that if the things now mentioned 
are advantages, the reaſon and importance of poſi- 
tive inſtitutions in general, is moſt obvious; ſince 
FE without them, theſe advantages could not be ſe- 
cured to the world. And it is mere idle wanton- 
7 neſs, to inſiſt upon knowing the reaſons, why ſuch 
particular ones were fixt upon, rather than others. 


h-: Tus benefit ariſing from this ſupernatural aſſiſt- 

ance, which Chriſtianity affords to Natural Religion, 
is what ſome perſons are very ſlow in apprehending. 
And yet it is a thing diſtin& in itſelf, and a very 
plain obvious one. For will any in good earneſt 
really ſay, that the bulk of mankind in the heathen 
* world, were in as advantageous a ſituation, with 
regard to Natural Religion, as they are now amongſt 
| 9 us: That it was laid before them, and enforced 
> by; n them, in a manner as diſtin, and as much 
. Sing to influence their practice ? 


Tus objections againſt all this, from the perver- 
| ion of Chriſtianity, and from the ſuppoſition of its 
* having had but little good influence, however in- 
: * nocently they may be propoſed, yet cannot be inſiſt- 

= ed upon, as concluſive, upon any principles, but 

ſuch as lead to downright Atheiſm : Becauſe the ma- 
J nifeſtation of the Law of Nature by reaſon, which, 


upon all principles of Theiſm, muſt have been from 
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| God, has been perverted and rendered ineffectual 
in the ſame manner. It may indeed, I think, truly 
be ſaid, that the good effects of Chriſtianity has not 
been ſmall : nor its ſuppoſed ill effects, any effects 
at all of it, properly ſpeaking. Perhaps too the 
things themſelves done, have been aggravated : And 
if not, Chriſtianity hath been often only a pretence; 
and the ſame evils in the main would have been done, 
upon ſome other pretence. However, great and 
ſhocking as the corruprions and abuſes of it have re- 
ally been, they cannor be inſiſted upon as arguments 
againſt it, upon principles of Theiſm. For one 
cannot proceed one ſlcp in reaſoning upon Natural 
Religion, any more than upon Chriſtianity, without 
laying it down as a firſl principle, that the diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence are not to be judged of by their 
perverſions, but by their genuine tendencies : not 
by what they do actually ſecm to effect, but by what 
they would effect if mankind did their part; That 
part which is juſlly put and left upon them. It is 
altogether as much the language of one, as of the 
other; He that is unjuſt, let him be unjuſt ſtili: 
and he that is holy, let him be holy [till s. The light 
of Keaſon dots not, any more than that of Revela- 
tion, force men to ſubmit to its authority: Both 
adn.onith them of what they ought to do and avoid, 
together with the conſequences of each; and after 
this, leave them at full liberty to act juſt as they 
pleaſe, till the appointed time of judgment. Every 
moment's experience ſhews, that this is God's gene- 
ral rule of government. 


© Rev. KXii. 11. 
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F/) ' To return then: Chriſtianity being a promulga- 


tion of the Law of Nature; being moreover an 

authoritative promulgation of it; with new light, 

and other circumſtances of peculiar advantage, -4- 

anted to the wants of mankind ; theſe things fully 

ſhew its Importance. And it is to be obſerved far- 

ther, that, as the nature of the caſe requires, ſo all 

Chriſtians are commanded to contribute, by their 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity, to preſerve it in the world, 
and render it ſuch a promulgation and enforcement 
of religion. For it is the very ſcheme of the Goſpel, 
that each Chriſtian ſhould, in his degree, contribute 
towards continuing and carrying it on: all by unit- 
ing in the public profeſſion and external practice of 
Chriſtianity; ſome by inſtructing, by having the o- 
verſight and taking care of this religious communi- 
ty, the church of Cod. Now this farther ſhews 
the Importance of Chriſtianity ; and, which is what 
I chiefly intend, its Importance in a practical ſenſe: 
or the high obligations we are under, to take it in- 
to our molt ſerious conſideration; and the danger 
there muſt neceſſarily be, not only in treating it 
deſpitefully, which I am not now ſpeaking of, but 
in diſregarding and neglecting it. For this is ne- 
glecting to do what is expresſly injoined us, for 
continuing thoſe benefits to the world, and tranſ- 
mitting them down to future times. And all this 
holds, even though the only thing to be conſidered 
In Chriſtianity, were its ſubſervieney to Natural 
Religion. But, 


/ 
II. CurrsT1avITy is to be conſidered in a ſurtter 
view: as containing an account of a diſpenſa. on of 
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things, not at all diſcoverable by reaſon, in conſe- 
quence of which ſeveral diſtinct precepts are injoin- 
ed us. Chriſtianity is not only an external inſtitu. 
tion of Natural Religion, and a new promulgation 
of God's general providence, as righteous governor 
and judge of the world ; but it contains alſo a Re- 
velation of a particular diſpenſation of providence, 
carrying on by his Son and Spirit, for the recovery 
and ſalvation of mankind, who are repreſented, in 
Scripture, to be in a ſtate of ruin. And in conſe- 
quence of this Revelation being made, we are com- 
manded to be baptized, not oniy in the name of the 
Father, but alſo, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghz} : 
and other obligations of duty, unknown before, 
to the Son and the holy Ghoſt, are revealed. Now 
the importance of theſe duties may be judged of, 
by obſerving that they ariſe, not from poſitive com. 
mand merely ; but alſo from the offices, which ap- 
pear, from Scripture, to belong to thoſe Divine 
perſons in the goſpel diſpenſation ; or from the re- 
lations, which, we are there informed, they ſtand 
in to us. By Reaſon is revealed the relation, which 
God the Father ſtands in to us. Hence ariſes the 
obligation of duty, which we are under to Him. In 
Scripture are revealed the relations which the Son 
and Holy Spirit ſtand in to us. Hence ariſe the 
obligations of duty which we are under to them, 
The truth of the caſe, as one may ſpeak, in each of 
theſe three reſpects being admitted: that God is the 
Governor. of the world, upon the evidence of Rea- 
ſon; that Chriſt is the Mediator between God and 
Man, and the *'oly Ghoſt our Guide and SanRtifeer, 
upon the evidence of Revelation : the truth of the 
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caſe, I ſay, in each of theſe reſpects being admitted; 
it is no more a queſtion, why it ſhould be con.“ 
manded, that we be baptized in the name of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghoſt, than that we be baptized 
in the name of the Father. This matter ſeems to 
require to be more fully ſtated®, 


% LET it be remembred then, that religion comes 
under the twofold conſideration of internal and ex- 
ternal : for the latter is as real a part of religion, of 
true Religion, as the former. Now when religion 
is conſidered under the firſt notion, as an inward 
principle, to be exerted in ſuch and ſuch inward acts 
of the mind and heart; the eſſence of Natural Re- 
ligion may be ſaid to conſiſt in religious regards to 
God the Father Almighty: and the eſſence of Re- 
vealed Religion, as diſtinguiſhed from natural, to 
conſiſt in religious regards to the Sen, and to the 
Holy Ghoſt. And the obligation we are under, of 
paying theſe religious regards to each of theſe Divine 
Perſons reſpeCtively, ariſes from the reſpettive rela- 
tions, which they each ſtand in to us. How the'e 
relations are made known, whether by Reaſon or 
Revelation, makes no alteration in the caſe : becauſe 
the duties ariſe out of the relations themſelves, not 
out of the manner in which we are informed of 
them. The Son and Spirit have each lis proper 
Office, in that great diſpenſation of Providence, the 
re.lemption of the world: the one our Mediator, 


we other our Sanctifier. Does not then the duty 
R 2 


* See, The Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy, of the Chriſtian 
Rage, &c. and Colliber Of Revealed Religion, as there quoted 
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of religious regards to both theſe Divine Perſons, 1 gion 
as immediately ariſe, to the view of reaſon, out of 


the very nature of thele offices and relations; as the J pes 
inward good-will and kind intention, which we owe | MF the 
to our {ellow-creatures, ariſes out of the common mor 
relations between us and them? But it will be aſked, I this 
« What are the inward religious regards, appear. 3 med 
« ing thus obviouſly due to the Son and holy Spirit; BR Thc 
« as ariſing, not merely from command in Serip- de « 
„ ture, but from the very nature of the revealed by in th 
“ relations, which they ſtand in to us?“ I aniwer, FR the + 
the religious regards of reverence, honour, love, F Je 
truſt, gratitude, fear, hope. In what external man- Inno 
ner, this inward worſhip is to be expreſſed, is a pefo 
matter of pure revealed command; as perhaps the 3 fron 
external manner, in which God the Father is to be Ino | 
worſhipped, may be more ſo, than we are ready to | git 
think: But the worſhip, the internal worſhip itſclſ, Bind 
to the Son and Holy Ghoſt, is no farther matter of "neg! 
pure revealed command, than as the relations they | Imad 
ſtand in to us are matter of pure revelation: for the cher 
relations being known, the obligations to ſuch in- bly 
ternal worſhip are obligations of reaſon, ariſing out % uſe 


of thoſe relations themſelves. In ſhort, the hiſtory ! ein 
of the Goſpel as immediately ſhews us the reaſon of | Yun 
theſe obligations, as it ſhews us the meaning of the | 
words, Son and Holy Gholt. = h 
| | twe 
[& Tr this account of the Chriſtian Religion be juſt; If h 
thoſe perſons who can ſpeak lightly of it, as of little Goc 
conſequence, provided Natural Religion be kept to, the 
plainly forget, that Chriſtianity, even what is pecu- | 
liarly fo called, as diſtinguiſhed from Natural Rel. 
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© gion, has yet ſomewhat very important, even of a 
moral nature. 
made known, and the relation he ſtands in to us, 
2 the obligation of religious regards to Him, is plainly 
moral; 

© this obllgation ariſes, before external command, im- 


For the office of our Lord being 


as much as Charity to Mankind is; fince 


mediately out of That his office and relation itſelf, 


= Thoſe perſons appear to forget, that Revelation is to 
be conſidered, as informing us of ſome what New, 
in the ſtate of mankind, and in the government of 

2 the world: 


as acquainting us with ſome relations 
we ſtand in, which could not otherwiſe have been 
known. And theſe relations being real, (though 


| deſore Revelation we could be under no obligations 
from them, yet upon their being revealed,) there is 
no reaſon to think, but that neglect of behaving 


ſuitably to them, will be attended with the N 


kind of conſequences under God's government; as 
| neglecting to behave ſuitably to any other — — 


made known to us by Reaſon. And i ignorance, he- 
ther unavoidable or voluntary; ſo far as we can poſ- 


ſibly ſee, will, juſt as much, and juſt as little, ex- 


cuſe in one caſe as in the other: the ignorance 
being ſuppoſed equally unavoidable, or equally vo- 


Puotary, in both caſes, 


Ir therefore Chrilt be indeed the Mediator be- 


tween God and man, i. e. if Chriſtianity be true; 
it he be indeed our Lord, our Saviour, and our 


God]; No one can ſay, what may follow, not only 


the obſtinate, but the careleſs diſregard to him, in 
ole high relations. Nay no one can ſay, what 
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may follow ſuch diſregard, even in the way of na- 
tural conſequence®. For, as the natural conſequen- 
ces of vice in this life, are doubtleſs to be conſider, 
ed, as judicial puniſhments inflicted by God; ſo 
likewiſe, for aught we know, the judicial puniſh. 
ments of the future life may be, in a like way or a 
like fenſe, the natural conſequence of vice}: of 
men's violating or diſregarding the relations, which 
God has placed them in here, and made known to 
them. 


Acarx : If Mankind are corrupted and depraved 
in their moral character, and fo are unfit for that 
ſtate, which Chriſt is gone to prepare for his diſci- 
ples; and if the aſſiſtance of God's Spirit be necefſa- 
ry to renew their nature, ine degree requiſite to 
their being qualified for That ſtate ; all which is im- 
plied in the expreſs, though figurative declar..tion- 
Except a Man be born of the HHirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of Gd {i Suppoling this, is it poſ- 
ſible any ſerious perſon can think it a ſlight matter, 
whether or no he makes uſe of the means, exprelsly 
commanced by God, for obtaining this divine aſſiſt- 
ance? eſpecially ſince the whole Analogy of Nature 
ſh: ws, that we are not to expect any bepetits, With- 
out making uſe of the appointed means for obtain- 
ing. or injoying them. . Now Reaſon ihews us no- 
thing, of the particular immediate means of obtain- 
ing, either temporal or ſpiritual benefits. I his 
therefore we mult learn, either from Experience or 
Revelation. And experience, the preſent caſe does 
not admit of. 
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Tur concluſion from all this evidently is; that, 
Chriſtianity being ſuppoſed either true or credible, 
it is unſpeakable irreverence, and really the moſt 
preſumptuous raſhneſs, to treat it as a light matter. 
It can never juſtly be eſteemed of little conſequence, 
till it be poſitively ſuppoſed falſe. Nor do I know 
a higher and more important obligation which we. 
are under, than That, of examining moſt ſeriouily 
into the Evidence of it, ſuppoſing its Credibility z- 
and of embracing it, upon ſuppoſition of its Truth. 


Tas two following deductions may be proper to 
be added, in order ta illuſtrate the foregoing ob- 
ſervations, and to prevent their being miitaken. 


' Firſt, Hence we may clearly ſee, where lies the 
diſtinction between wit is poſitive and what is mo- 
ral in religion. Moral Precepts are precepts, the 
reiſons of which we ſec: poſitive Precepts are pre- 
cepts, the reaſons of which we do not fee *. Moral 
Duties ariſe out of the nature of the caſe itſelf, prior 
to external command. Poſitive Duties do not ariſe 
out of the nature of the caſe ; but from external 
command: Nor would they be duties at all, were 
it not for ſuch command, received from Him whoſe 
Creatures and Subjetts we are. But the manner 


This is the diſtinction between moral! and poſitive precepts, 
conſidered reſpettively as ſich. But y.t, fance tue latter have 
ſomewhat of a moral nature, we may fce the reaſon of them, 
conſidered in this view. Mora! and poſitive precepts are, in ſome 
reſpects alike, in other re ſpæcts different. So far as they are atike, we 
diſcern the reaſons of both: ſo far as they are different. we dilſ- 
cern the reaſons of the former, but not of the latter, See page 
377, &C. and pag. 188, 189. 
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in which the nature of the caſe, or the fact of the 
relation, is made known, this doth not denominate 
any duty either poſitive or moral. That we be 
baptized in the name of the Father, is as much a 
poſicive duty, as that we be baptized in the name of 
the Son; becauſe both ariſe equally from revealed 
command: though the relation which we fland in to 
God the Father, is made known to us by Reaſon ; the 
relation we ſtand in to Chrili, by Revelation only. 
On the other hand, the diſpenſation of the Goſpel 
admitted, gratitude as immediately becomes due to 
Chriſt, from his being the voluntary miniſter of this 
diſpenſation ; as it is due to God the Father, from 
his being the fountain of all good : though the firſt 
is made known to us, by Revelation only; the ſe- 
cond, by Reaſon. Hence alſo we may ſee, and, for 
diſtinctneſs ſake, it may be worth mentioning, that 
poſitive inſtitutions come under a two-fold conſide - 
ration. They are either inſlitutions founded on 
Natural Religion, as Baptiſm in the name of the Fa- 
ther ; though this has alſo a particular reference. to 
the Goſpel diſpenſation, for it is in the name of 
God, as the Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt: Or 
they are external inſtitutions founded on Revealed 
Religion; as Baptiſm in the Name of the Son, and 
of the Holy. Ghoſt, 


Secondly, From the diſtinction between what is 
moral and what is poſitive in Religion, appears the 
ground of That peculiar preference, which the Ser ip- 
ture teaches us to be due to the former. 


Fux reaſon of poſitive inſtitutions in general, is 
very obvious: though we ſhould not ſee the rcalon, 
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why ſuch particular ones are pitched upon, rather 
than others. Whoever therefore, inſtead of cavil- 
ling at words, will attend to the thing itſeif, may 


clearly ſee, that poſitive inſtitutions in general, as 


diſtinguiſhed from this or that particular one, have 
the nature of moral commands: ſince the reaſons of 
them appear. Thus, for inſtance, the externa/ wor- 
ſhip of God is a moral duty, though no particular 
mode of it be ſo. Care then is to be taken, when a 
compariſon is made between poſitive and moral du- 
ties, that they be compared, no farther than as they 
are different: no farther than as the former are po- 
ſitive, or ariſe out of mere external command, the 
reaſons of which we are not acquainted with; and 
as the latter are moral, or ariſe but of the apparent 
reaſon of the caſe, without ſuch external command. 
Unleſs this caution be obſerved, we {hall run into 
endleſs confuſion, 


Now this being premiſed, ſuppoſe two ſtanding 
precepts injoined by the ſame authority ; that, in 
certain conjunctures, it is impoſſible to obey both; 
that the former is moral, i. e. a precept of which 
we ſee the reaſons, and that they hold in the parti- 
cular caſe before us; but that the latter is poſitive, 
i. e. a precept of which we do not lee the reaſons x 
it is indiſputable that our obligations are to obey the 
former; becauſe there is an apparent reaſon for this 
preference, and none againſt it. Farther, poſitive 
inſtitutions, I ſuppoſe all thoſe which Chriſtianity 
11joins, are means to a moral end: and the end mult 
be acknowledged more excellent, than the means. 
Nor is obſervance of thele inſtitutions any religious. 
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obedience at all, or of any value, otherwiſe than ag 
it proceeds from a Moral principle. This ſeems to 
be the ſtrict, logical way of ſtating and determining 
this matter: but will, perhaps, be found leſs appli. 
cable to practice, than may be thought at firſt light, 


AxD therefore, in a more practical, though more 
lax way of conſideration, and taking the words, 
moral Law and poſitive Inſtitutions, in the popular 
ſenſe; I add, that the whole moral Law is as much 
matter of revealed command, as poſitive inſtituti- 
ons are: for the Scripture injoins every moral virtue, 
In this reſpect then they are both upon a level. But 
the moral Law is, moreover, written upon our 
hearts; interwoven into our very nature. And this 
is a plain intimation of the Author of it, which is 
to be preferred, when they interfere. 


Bur there is not altogether ſo much neceſſity for 
the determination of this queſtion, as ſome perſons 
ſeem to think. Nor are we left to Reaſon alone to 
determine it. For, Fir/t, Though mankind have, 
in all ages, been greatly prone to place their religion 
in peculiar poſitive rites, by way of equivalent for 
obedience to moral precepts; yet, without making 
any compariſon at all between them, and conſe- 
quently without determining which is to have the 
preference, the nature of the thing abundantly ſhews 
all notions of that kind to be utterly ſubverſive of 
true religion : as they are, moreover, contrary to 
the whole general tenor of Scripture ; and likewiſe 
to the moſt expreſs particular declarations of it, that 
nothing can render us accepted of God, without 
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moral virtue. Secondly, Upon the occaſion of men- 
tioning together poſitive and moral duties, the Scrip- 


ture always puts the ſtreſs of religion upon the 


« 


/ 


latter, and never upon the former : which, though 
no ſort of allowance to negle& the former, when 


they do not interfere with the latter, yet is a plain 


* 
1 


the ſtreſs of their religion any Where, rather than 


1 


* 


iatimation, that when they do, the latter are to be 


preferred. And farther, as mankind are for placing 


upon virtue; leſt both the reaſon of the thing, and 
the general ſpirit of Chriſtianity, appearing in the 
intimation now mentioned, ſhould be ineffectual 
againſt this prevalent folly : Our Lord himſelf, from 
whoſe command alone the obligation of poſitive in- 
ſtitutions ariſes, has taken occaſion to make the com- 
pariſon between them and moral precepts; when 


the Phariſees cenſured him, for eating with publi- 
© cans and ſinners; and alſo when they cenſured his 


diſciples, for plucking the ears of corn on the 
Sabbath day. Upon this compariſon, he has deter- 
mined expresſly, and in form, which ſhall have the 
preference when they interfere. And by delivering 
his authoritative determination in a proverbial man- 
ner of expreſſion, he has made it general: I will 
have mercy, and not ſacrifice *. The propriety of 
the word, proverbial, is not the thing inſiſted upon: 
though I think the manner of ſpeaking is to be called 
ſo. But that the manner of ſpeaking very remark- 
ably renders the determination general, is ſurely 
indiſputable. For, had it, in the latter caſe, been 
faid only, that God preferred mercy to the rigid ob- 


Matth. ix, 13. and il, 7, 
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ſervance of the ſabbath; even then, by parity of rea. lea 
ſon, moſt juſlly might we have argued, that he in 
preferred mercy likewiſe, to the obſervance of other : 

ritual inſtitutions; and in general, moral dutics, {* 


ro poſitive ones. And thus the determination would 
have been general; though its being ſo, were in- 
ferred and not expreſſed. Bur as the paſſage really 
ſtands in the Goſpel, it is much ſtronger. For the 
ſenſe and the very literal words of our Lord's an- 
wer, are as applicable to any other inſtance of a 
compariſon, between poſitive and moral duties, as 
to This upon which they were ſpoken, And if, in 
caſe of competition, mercy is to be preferred to po- 
ftive inſtitutions, it will ſcarce be thought, that 
juſlice is to give place to them. It is remarkable 
too, that, as the words are a quotation from the 
Old Teſtament, they are introduced, on both the | 
ſorementioned occaſions, with a declaration, that I 
the Phariſees did not underſtand the meaning of 
them. This, I ſay, is very remarkable. For, ſince 
it is ſcarce poſſible, for the moſt ignorant perſon, 
not to underſtand the literal ſenſe of the paſſage, in 
the Prophet“; and ſince underſtanding the li- 
teral ſenſe would not have prevented Their con- p 
demning the guilileſi ?; it can hardly be doubted, WF ri 
that the thing which our Lord really intended in cl 
= B 

4 


That declaration, was, that the Phariſees had not 
jearnt from it, as they might, wherein the general 
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learn this from his divine application of the paſſage, 
in the goſpel. | 


Bur, as it is one of the peculiar weakneſſes of 
human Nature, when, upon a compariſon of two 
things, one is found to be of greater importance 
than the other, to conſider this other as of ſcarce 
any importance at all : it is highly neceſſary; that we 
remind ourſelves, how great preſumption it is, to 
make light of any inſtitutions of Divine appoint- 
ment; that our obligations to obey all God's com- 
mands whatever, are abſolute and indiſpenſable ; 
And that commands merely poſitive, admitted to 
be from Him, lay us under a moral obligation to 
obey them: an obligation moral in the ſtricteſt and 
moſt proper ſenſe. 


To theſe things I cannot forbear adding, that the 
account now given of Chriſtianity, molt ſtrongly 
ſhews and enforces upon us the obligation of ſearcn- 
ing the Scriptures, in order to ſee, what the ſcheme 
of Revelation really is; inſtead of determining be- 
forehand, from Reaſon, what the ſcheme of it muſt 
be *. Indeed if in Revelation there be found any 
paſſages, the ſeeming meaning of which, is contra- 
ry to Natural Religion; we may molt certainly con- 
clude, ſuch ſeeming meaning not to be the real one. 
But it is not any degree of a preſumption againſt 
an interpretation of Scripture, that ſuch interpreta- 
tion contains a doctrine, which the Light of Nature 
cannot diſcover ; or a precept, which the Law of 
Nature does not oblige to. 


8 
See chap. iii. 1b. 195, 196, 
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P A R e T II. 
E HA. . 
Off the ſuppoſed Preſumption againſt a Reve- 


lation, conſidered as miraculous, 


AVING ſhewn the Importance of the Chriſtian 
H Revelation, and the Obligations which we 
are under ſeriouſly to attend to it, upon ſuppoſiti- 
on of its Truth, or its Credibility : The next thing 
in order, is to conſider the ſuppoſed Preſumptions 
againſt Revelation in general; which ſhall be the 
ſubject of this chapter: and the objections againſt 
the Chriſtian in particular ; which ſhall be the ſub- 
ject of ſome following ones“. For it ſeems the 
moſt natural method, to remove theſe prejudices 
againſt Chriſtiarity ;z before we proceed to the con- 
ſideration of the poſitive eviderce for it, and the 
objections againſt that evidence +, 


Ir is, I think, commonly ſuppoſed, that there is 
ſome peculiar Preſumption, from the Analogy of 
Nature, againſt the Chriſtian Scheme of things; at 
leaſt againſt miracles : fo as that ſtronger evidence is 
neceſſary to prove the Truth and Reality of them, 
than would be ſufficient to convince us of other e- 
vents, or matters of fact. Indeed the conſiderati- 
on of this ſuppoſed Preſumption, cannot but be 
thought very inſignificant, by many perſons.. Yet, 
as it belongs to the ſubject of this treatiſe; ſo it 


„ »v „ » wy w* ny 


* Chap. iii. iv, v. vi. + ch, vii, 
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may tend to open the mind, and remove ſome pre- 
judices; however needleſs the conſideration of it 
be; upon its own account. 


I. I find no appearance of a Preſumption, from 
the Analogy of Nature, againſt the general Scheme 
of Chriſtianity, that God created and inviſibly go- 
verns the world by Jeſus Chriſt ; and by him alſo 
will hereafter judge it in righteouſneſs, z. e. render 
to every one according to his works: and that 
good men are under the ſecret influence of his Spi- 
rit. Whether theſe things are, or are not, to be 
called miraculous, is, perhaps, only a queſtion about 
words; or however, is of no moment in the caſe. If 
the Analogy of Natureraiſes any preſumption againſt 
this general Scheme of Chriſtianity, it muſt be, ei- 
ther becauſe it is not diſcoverable by Reaſon or Ex- 
perience; or elſe, becauſe it is unlike that courſe of 
nature, which is. But Analogy raiſes no Preſump- 
tion againſt the Truth of this Scheme, upon either 
of theſe accounts. 


* Firſt, Turks is no Preſumption, from Analogy, 


ing diſcoverable by Reafon or F.xperience. For ſup- 
poſe one who never heard of Revelation, of the 
moſt improved underſtanding, and acquainted with 
our whole Syſtem of Natural Philoſophy and Natu- 
ral Religion: ſuch an one could not but be ſen ble, 

that it was but a very ſmall part of the natural and 


8 2 
® This paragraph is referr'd to above in Part I, ch. i. p. 37. 
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moral ſyſtem of the univerſe, which he was acquain- 
ted with. He could not but be ſenſible, that there 
muſt be innumerable things, in the diſpenſations of 
Providence paſt, in the inviſible government over 
the world at prefent carrying on, and in what is to 
come; of which he was wholly ignorant *, and 
which could not be diſcovered without Revelation. 
Whether the Scheme of Nature be, in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe, infinite or not; it is evidently vaſt, even be- 
yond all poſſible imagination. And doubtleſs, that 
part of it, which is opened to our view, is but as a 
point,in compariſon of the whole plan of Providence, 
reaching throughout eternity paſt and future; in 
comparifon of what is even now going on, in the 
remote parts of the boundleſs univerſe; nay in com- 
pariſon of the whole ſcheme of this world. And 


therefore, that things lie beyond the natural reach . 


of our faculties, is no ſort of preſumption againſt 
the truth and reality of them: becauſe it is certain, 
there are innumerable things, in the conſtitution and 
government of the univerſe, which are thus beyond 
the natural reach of our faculties, 


S:condly, Anaiocy raiſes no Preſumption, againſt 
any of the things contained in this general doctrine 
of Scripture now mentioned, upon account of 


their being unlike the known Courſe of Nature, 


For there is no preſumption at all from Analo- 

gy, that the whole Courſe of things, or Divine 

Government, naturally unknown to us, and every 

thing in it, is like to any thing in That which is 

known; and therefore no peculiar Preſumption 

againſt any thing in the former, upon account of 
t Page 149. 


Cray. II. againſt Miracles, ry 


its being unlike to any thing in the latter. And 
in the conſtitution and natural government of the 
world, as well as in the moral government of it, 
We ſee things, ina great degree, unlike one ano- 
ther: and therefore ought not to wonder at fuch 
unlikeneſs between things viſible and inviſible. How» 
ever, the Scheme of Chriſtianity is by no means 
intirely unlike the Scheme of Nature; as will appear 
in the following part of this Treatiſe. 


Tut notion of a Miracle, conſidered as a proof of 
a divine miſſion, has been ſtated with great exactneſs 
by Divines; and is, I think, ſufficiently underſtood 
by every one. There are alſo inviſible miracles, the 
Incarnation of Chriſt, for inſtance, which, being ſe- 
cret, cannot be alledged as a proof of ſuch a miſlion; 
but require themſelves to be proved by viſible mi- 
racles, Revelation itſelf too is miraculous; and 
miracles are the proof of it : and the ſuppoſed Pre- 
ſumption againſt theſe ſball preſently be conſidered. 
All which I have been obſerving here is, that, whe- 
ther we chuſe to call every thing in the diſpenſati- 
ons of Providence, not diſcoverable without revela- 
tion, nor like the known courſe of things, miracu- 
lous ; and whether the general Chriſtian diſpenſati- 
on now mentioned, is to be called ſo, or not; the 
foregoing obſervations ſeem certainly to ſhew, that 


there is no Preſumption againſt it, from the Ana- 
logy of Nature. 


II. Tasax is no Preſumption, from Analogy, 
againſt ſome operations, which, we ſhould now call 
miraculous; particularly none againſt a Revelation, 
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at the beginning of the world : nothing of ſuch pre. ther 
ſumption againſt it, as is ſuppoſed to be implied diffe 
or expreſſed in the word, miraculous. For a mi- a po 
racle, in its very notion, is relative to a Courſe of ed, 
Nature; and implies ſomewhat different from it, of v 
conſidered as being ſo, Now, either there was no , VO 
Courſe of Nature at the time which we are ſpeaking , Pn 
of: or if there were, we are not acquainted, what un 
the Courſe of Nature is, upon the firſt peopling of ſtat 
worlds. And therefore the queſtion, whether man- in 
kind bad a Revelation made to them at that time, 
is to be conſidered, not as a queſtion concerning a pr 
miracle, but as a common queſtion of fact. And fo 


we have the like reaſon, be it more or leſs, to ad- 
mit the report of tradition, concerning this queltion, 
and concerning common matters of fact of the ſame 


antiquity ; for inſtance, what part of the earth was 
firſt peopled. 


On thus: When mankind was firſt placed in 
this ſtate, there was a power exerted, totally dif- 
ferent from the preſent Courſe of Nature. Now, 
whether this power, thus wholly different from 
the preſent Courſe of Nature, for we cannot pro- 
| perly apply to it the word miraculous; whether 
11 this power ſtopped immediately after it had made 

i man, or went on, and exerted itſelf farther in giving 
j im a Revelation, is a queſtion of the ſame kind, 
as whether an ordinary power exerted itſelf in ſuch 
a particular degree and manner, or not. 
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Or ſuppoſe the power exerted in the formation 
of the world, be conſidered as miraculous, or ra- | 
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ther, be called by that name; the caſe will not be 
different: ſince it muſt be acknowledged, that fuch 
a power was exerted. For ſuppoſing it acknowledg- 
ed, that our Saviour ſpent ſome years in a courſe 
of working miracles: there is no more preſumption, 
worth mentioning, againſt his having exerted this 
miraculous power, in a certain degree greater, than 
in a certain degree leſs; in one or two more in- 
ſtances, than in one or two fewer ; in this, than 
in another manner. 


Ir is evident then, that there can be no peculiar 
Preſumption, from the Analogy of Nature, againſt 


ſuppoſmg a Revelation, when man was firſt placed 
upon the earth. 


Anv, that there does not appear the leaſt intima- 
tion in hiſtory or tradition, that religion was firſt 
reaſoned out: but the whole of hiſtory and tradition 
makes for the other ſide, that it came into the world 
by Revelation. Indeed the ſtate of religion in the 
firſt ages, of which we have any account, ſeems to 
ſuppoſe and imply, that this was the original of it 
amongſt mankind. And theſe reflections together, 
without taking in the peculiar authority of Scrip- 
ture, amount to real and a very material degree of 
evidence, that there was a Revelation at the begin- 
ning of the world. Now this, as it is a confirmati- 
on of Natural Religion, and therefore mentioned 
imthe former part of this treatiſe*; fo likewiſe it 


has a tendency to remove any prejudices againſt a 
ſubſequent Revelation. 


Fag. 100 &. 
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III. Bur ſtill it may be objected, that there 8; er bef 


ſome peculiar Preſumption, from Analogy, againſt I peculie 
miracles ; particularly againſt Revelation, after the ot Y 
fettlement and during the continuance of a Courſe . all 
of Nature. ſumpt 
comm. 
Now with regard to this ſuppoſed Preſumption, I Jadditi 
it is to be obſerved in general; that before we can far: 
have ground for raiſing what can, with any propriety, The 


be called an argument from Analogy, for or againſt | 8 any | 
Revelation conſidered as ſomewhat miraculous, ve dert 
mult be acquainted with a ſimilar or parallel caſe. leave 
But the Hiſtory of ſome other world, ſeeming - ſuch 
ly in like circumſtances with our own, is no more © real 
than a parallel caſe: and therefore nothing ſhort FT Nat 


of this, can be ſo. Yet, could we come at a pre- PY 
ſumptive proof, for or againſt a Revelation, from | n ive 
being informed, whether ſuch world had one, or 9 for 
not; ſuch a proof, being drawn from one ſingle | fro 
inſtance only, muſt be infinitely precarious. More | art 


particularly: Fi of all; There is a very ſtrong 
preſumption againſt common ſpeculative truths, and 
againſt the moſt ordinary ſacts, before the proof of 
them; which yet is overcome by almoſt any proof. 
There is a preſumption of millions to one, again(t 


the ſtory of Caeſar, or of any other man. For 
ſuppoſe a number of common facts ſo and fo cir- : 


cumſtanced, of which cne had no kind- of proof, 
ſhould happen to come into one's thoughts; every | a 
one would, without any poſſible doubt, conclude 4 5 
0 
| 


them to be falſe. And the like may be ſaid of a F 


ſingle - ommon (act. And from hence it appears, 
that the queſtion of importance, as to the mat» 
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II. 

e bs ö er before us, is, concerning the degree of the 

ing N peculiar preſumption ſuppoſed againſt miracles z 

the not whether there be any peculiar preſumption 

arſs | Fac all againſt them. For, if there be the pre- 
ſumption of millions to one, againſt the moſt 
common facts; What can a ſmall preſumption, 

on | Z additional to this, amount to, though it be peculi- 


can ar? lt cannot be eſtimated, and is as nothing. 

ty, The only material queſtion is, whether there be 

oft any ſuch preſumption againſt miracles, as to ren- 

ve der them in any fort incredible. Secondly, If we 

iſe, © leave out the conſideration of religion, we are in 

ng- BY | ſuch total darkneſs, upon what cauſes, occaſions, 
Ye © © reaſons, or circumitances, the preſent Courſe of 
ort Nature depends; that there does not appear a- 
rc © ny improbability for or againſt ſuppoſing, that 
ji | five or fix thouſand years may have given ſcope 
or for cauſes, occaſions, reaſons, or circumſtances, 
le 4 from whence miraculous inter poſitions may have 
re © ariſen. And from this, joined with the foregoing 
"Ig 2 obſervation, it will follow, that there mult be a 
1d YF© preſumption, beyond all compariſon, greater, a- 
of £7 gainſt the particular common facts juſt now inſtan- 
f cel in, than againſt miracles in general; before a- 
(} ny evidence of either. But, Thirdly, Take in the 
- conſideration of religion, or the moral ſyſtem of 
= the world, and then we ſee diſtinct particular rea- 


ſons for miracles: to afford mankind inſtruftion 
y | 4 additional to that of nature, and to atteſt the truth 
e | of it. And this gives a real credibility to the ſup- 
4 poſition, that it might be part of the original plan 
Yy of things, that there ſhould be miraculous inter- 
„ Politions. Then, Laſtly, Miracles mult not be 
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= 


} 
compared to common natural events; or to events | 
which, though uncommon, are ſimilar to what we 
daily experience: but to the extraordinary pheno. {* 
mena of nature. And then the compariſon wil 
be between the preſumption againſt miracles, and 
the preſumption againſt ſuch uncommon appearan· 
des, ſuppoſe, as comets, and againſt there being any 4 
ſuch powers in nature as magnetiſm and electricity, 
ſo contrary to the properties of other bodies not en- 
dued with theſe powers. And before any one ca 
determine, whether there be any peculiar preſumption © 
againſt miracles,more than againſt other extraordina · I: 
ry things; he muſt conſider, what, upon firlt hearing, 
would be the prefumprion againſt the laſt mentioned 


appearance and powers, to a perſon acquainted oni? 7 1 | 
with the daily, monthly, and annual, courſe of Na.. ſove 
ture reſpecting this earth, and with thoſe common WER ,... 


Ueou all chĩs L ondole: That there certainlyis nd oy 
ſuch Preſumption againſt miracles, as to render them 
in any wiſe incredible: That on the contrary, our ent 
being able to diſcern reaſons for them, gives a poſi - the 
tive credibility to the hiſtory of them, in cafes where its 
thoſe reaſons hold: And That it is by no means my 
certain, that there is any peculiar preſumption at Y--- Ya 
all, from analogy, even in the loweſt degree, - th 
gainſt miracles, as diſtinguiſhed from other extra- 7 
ordinary phenomena: though it is not worth while! 7 
to perplex the reader, with inquiries into the ab- , 
ſtract nature of evidence, in order to determine a 25 b 


queſtion, which, without ſuch inquities, we ke * 
is of go importance. 


Fag. 200, 207. 
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z any Df our Tncapacity of judging, what were t9 
a) be expected in a Revelation; and the Credi- 


f ka, bility, from Analogy, that it muſt contain 
tion things appearing liable to objections, 

_ ESIDES the objections againſt the Evidence for 
Wy. | Chriſtianity, many are alledged againſt the 
Only 3 Scheme of it; againſt the whole manner in which 


Na. it is put and left with the world; as well as againſt 
© ſeveral particular relations in Scripture : Objections 


_ drawn, from the deficiencies of Revelation; from 

things in it appearing to men Fooliſhncſi a; from its 
no fl containing matters of offence, which have led, and 
em it muſt have been foreſeen would lead, into ſtran e 


wr enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition, and be made to ſerve 
i. © the purpoſes of tyranny and wickedneſs ; from 
ere its not being univerſal; and, which is a thing of 
the ſame kind, from its evidence not being ſo con- 
vincing and ſatisfactory as it might have been: for 
T7 this laſt is ſometimes turned into a poſitive argu- 

= ment againſt its Truth. It would be tedious, 
indeed impoſſible, to enumerate the ſeveral parti- 
culars comprehended under the objections here re- 
= ferred to; they being ſo various, according to the 
different fancies of men. There are perſons, who 
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think it a ſtrong objection againſt the authority q 
Scripture, that it is not compoſed by rules of an, 
agreed upon by criticks, for polite and corre | M anity. 
writing. And the ſcorn is inexpreſſible, with chic | ® evide 
ſome of the prophetic parts of Scripture are treatcs, gener 
partly through the raſhneſs of interpreters; bu | regar 
very much allo, on account of the hieroglyphicl 1 wiſh, 
and figurative language, in which they are left u. than 
Some of the principal things of this ſort, ſhall be unac 
particularly conſidered, in following chapters. But ed, 
my deſign at preſent, is to obſerve in general, wih all, 1 
reſpect to this whole way of arguing, that, upon ÞM it ſhe 
ſuppoſition of a Revelation, it is highly credible be. that 


forehand, we ſhould be incompetent judges of it, = whic 
to a great degree: and that it would contain many ones 
things appearing to us liable to great objections; in able 


caſe we judge of it otherwiſe, than by the Analogy be a 
of Nature. And therefore, though objections a. the | 
gainſt the Evidence of Chriſtianity are moſt ſeriouſ. Þ* 
ly to be conſidered ; yet objections againſt Chriſti- Þ* 
anity itſelf are, in a great meaſure, frivolous: al- 
moſt all objections againſt it, excepting thoſe which 
are alledged againſt the particular proofs of its com. 
ing from God. I expreſs myſelf with caution, let 
I ſhould be miſtaken to vilify Reaſon : which is in- 
deed the only faculty we have wherewith to judge 
concerning any thing, even Revelation itſelf: or be 
miſunderſtood to aſſert, that a ſuppoſed Revelation 
cannot be proved falſe, from internal characters, 
For, it may contain clear immoralities or contra- 
ditions : and either of theſe would prove it falſe. 
Nor will I take upon me to affirm, that nothing 
elſe can poſlibly render any ſuppoſed Revelation 
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y of | ;ncredible. Vet ſtill the obſervation above is, I think, 
ary true beyond doubt; that objections againſt Chriſti- 


rect anity, as diſtinguiſhed from objections againſt its 
bich evidence, are frivolous. To make out this, is the 
ted; |" general deſign of the preſent chapter. And with 
but regard to the whole of it, I cannot but particularly 
ical RS wiſh, that the proofs might be attended to; rather 
us. than the aſſertions cavilled at, upon account of any 
be unacceptable conſequences, whether real or ſuppol- 
But ed, which may be drawn from them. For, after 
rin all, that which is true, muſt be admitted, though 
pon ¶ it ſhould ſhew us the ſhortneſs of our faculties; and 


be- that we are in no wiſe judges of many things, of 
fit, which we are apt to think ourſelves very competent 
2ny ones. Nor will this be any objection with reaſon- 
in able men, at leaſt upon ſecond thought it will not 
ogy be any objection with ſuch, againſt the juſtneſs of 
sa. che following obſervations. 


As God governs the world, and inſtructs his crea- 
2 tures, according to certain laws or rules, in the 


al- 
ich known Courſe of Nature; known by Reaſon toge- 
„m. cher with Experience: fo the Scripture informs us 
leſt of a Scheme of divine providence, additional to this. 


It relates, that God has, by Revelation, inſtructed 
men in things concerning his Government, which 
they could not otherwiſe have known; and remind- 
6 * def things, which they might otherwiſe 
. and atteſted the truth of the whole, by mi- 
| rg Naw if the natural and the revealed diſpen- 
| ſauon of things are both from God, if they coincide 
Vith cach other, and together make up one ſcheme 
= . 
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of providence : our being incompetent judges of 
one, muſt render it credible, that we may be in- 
Competent judges alſo of the other. Since, upon 
experience, the acknowledged conſtitution and 


courſe of nature is found to be greatly different | J 
from what, before experience, would have been *. 
pected; and ſuch as, men fancy, there lie great ab. 


jections againſt: this renders it beforehand highly 


credible, that they may find the revealed diſpenſati- 4 


on likewiſe, if they judge of it as they do of the 


conſtitution of nature, very different from expeCia- | 


tions formed beforehand; and liable, in appearance, 
to great objections: Objections againſt the ſcheme 
itſelf, and againſt the degrees and manners of the 
miraculous interpoſitions, by which it was atteſted 


4 

7 
P 
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and carried on. Thus ſuppoſe a prince to govern | 


his dominions in the wileſt manner. poſſible, by 
common known laws; and that upon ſome exigen. 
cies he ſhould ſuſpend theſe laws; and govern, in 
ſeyeral inſtances, in a different manner: If one of 
his ſubjects were not a competent judge beforchand, 
by what common rules the government ſhould or 
would be carried on; it could not be expected, 
that the ſame perſon would be a competent judge, 
in what exigencies, or in what manner, or to what 
degree, thoſe laws commonly obſerved would be ſuſ- 
pended or deviated from. If he were not a judge of 


the wiſdom of the ordinary adminiſtration ; there 


is noreaſon to think, he would be a judge of the wil- 
dom of the extraordinary. If he thought he had ob- 
jections againſt the former; doubtleſs, it is highly ſup- 
poſeable, he might think alſo, that he had object ions 
again(! the latter. And thus, as we fall into infinite 
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$ of follies and miltakes, whenever we pretend, other- 
in. wiſe than from Experience and Analogy, to judge 
pon of the Conſtitution and Courſe of Nature; it is 
and f evidently ſuppoſeable beforehand, that we ſliould 
rent fall into as great, in pretending to judge, in 
en 3 like manner, concerning Revelation. Nor is there 
ob⸗ any more ground to expect, that this latter ſnould 
y 8 appear to us clear of objections, than that the for- 
la. mer ſhould. 

the | ; 

Ga-. Turss obſervations, relating to the Whole of 
nee, ; Chriſtianity, are applicable to inſpiration in parti- 
(me cular. As we are in no ſort judges beforehand, by 
the What laws or rules, in what degree, or by what 
ſied | 3 means, it were: to have been expected, that God 


en | vVould naturally inſtruct us: ſo upon ſuppoſition of 
by | bis affording us light and inſtruction by Revelation, 


en-] additional to what he has afforded us by Reafon and 

in Experience, we are in no ſort judges, by what me- 
e of 2 thods, and in what proportion, it were to be ex- 
nd, pected, that this ſupernatural light and inſtruction 

or © would be afforded us. We know not beforehand, 
ted, > what degree or kind of natural information, it were 
ige, to be expected God would afford men, each by bis 
hat own reaſon and experience : nor how far he would 
ſuſ- enable, and effectually diſpoſe them to communi- 
of eate it, whatever it ſhould be, to each other: nor 
ere || whether the evidence of it would be, certain, high- 
nil I y probable, or doubtful: nor whether it would be 
ob. 


given with equal clearneſs and conviction to all. 
up Nor could we gueſs, upon any good ground I mean, 
ons , whether natural knowledge, or even the faculty it- 
ite ] ſelf, by which we are capable of attaining it, reaſon, 
Ty: T 2 EE 
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would be given us at ,once, or gradually. In like 
manner, we are wholly ignorant what degree of 
new knowledge, it were to be expected, God would 
give mankind by Revelation, upon ſuppoſition of 
his affording one: or how far, or in what way, he 
would interpoſe miraculoully, to qualify them, to 
whom he ſhould originally make the Revelation, 
for communicating the knowledge given by it; and 
to ſecure their doing it to the age in which they 
ſhould live; and to ſecure its being tranſmitted to 
poſterity. We are equally ignorant, whether the evi- 
dence of it would be, certain, or highly probable, or 
doubtful“: or whether all who ſhould have any de- 
gree of inſtruction from it, and any degree of evidence 
of its truth, would have the ſame: or whether the 
ſcheme would be revealed at once, or unfolded gra- 
duahly. Nay we are not In any fort able to judge, 
whether it were to have been expected, that the Re · 
velation ſhould have been committed to writing; 
or left to be handed down, and conſequently cor. 
rupted by verbal tradition, and at length ſunk under 
it, if mankind fo pleaſed, and during fuch time as 
they are permitted, in the degree they evidently 
are, to act as they will. 


Bur it may be ſaid, © that a Revelation in ſome 
ce of the above-mentioned circumſtances; one, for 
« inſtance, which was not committed to writing, 
« and thus ſecured againſt danger of corruption, 
& would not have anſwered its purpoſe.” I aſk, what 
purpoſe? It would not have anſwered all the pur- 

poſes which it has now anſwered, and in the ſame 


Sed Chap, vi. 
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degree: but it would have anſwered others, or the 
ſame in different degrees. And which of theſe were 
the purpoſes of God, and beſt fell in with his gene. 
ral government, we could not at all have determin- 
ed beforehand. 


Now ſince it has been ſhewn, that we have no 
principles of reaſon, upon which to judge before- 
hand, how it were to be expected Revelation ſhould 
have been left, or what was moſt ſuitable to the di- 
vine plan of government, in any of the forementi- 
oned reſpects; it mult be quite frivolous to object 
afterwards as to any of them, againſt its being left 
in one way, rather than another: For this would 
be to object againſt things, upon account of their 
being different from expectations, which have been 
ſhewn to be without reaſon. And thus we ſee, that 
the only queſtion concerning the Truth of Chriſtia- 
nity, is, whether'it be a real Revelation: not whe- 
ther it be attended with every cirumſtance which 
we ſhould have looked for: and concerning the 
authority of Scripture, whether it be what it claims 
to be; not whether it be a book of ſuch ſort, and 
ſo promulged, as weak men are apt to fancy, a book 
containing a divine Revelation ſnould. And there- 
fore, neither obſcurity, nor ſeeming inaccuracy of 
ſtile, not various readings, nor early diſputes about 
the authors of particular parts; nor any other things 
of the like kind though they had been much more 
conſiderable in degree than they are, could over- 
throw the Authority of the Scripture : unleſs the 
Prophets, Apoſtles, or our Lord, had promiſed, 
that the book containing the divine Revelation, 


thould be ſecure from thoſe things, Nor indeed 
T 3 
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can any objections overthrow ſuch a kind of Reve- 
lation as the Chriſtian claims to be; fince there are 
no objections againſt the morality of it“, but ſuch 
as can ſhew, that there is no proof of miracles 
wrought originally in atteſtation of it; no appear- 
ance of any thing miraculous in its obtaining in the 
world; nor any of prophecy, that is, of events 
foretold, which human ſagacity could not foreſee. 
If it can be ſhewn, that the proof alledged for all 
theſe, is abſolutely none at all, then is Revelation 
overturned. But were it allowed, that the proof 
of any one or all of them, is lower than is allowed; 
yet, whilft any proof of them remains, Revelation 
will ſtand upon much the fame foot it does at pre- 
ſent, as to all the purpoſes of life and practice, and 
ought to have the like influences upon our behavi- 
our. 


Fon. the foregoing obſervations too, it will fol- 
low, and thoſe who will thoroughly examine into 
Revelation, will find it worth remarking ; that there 
ere ſeveral ways of arguing, which, though juſt 
with regard to other writings, are not applicable to 
Scripture : at leait not to the prophetic parts of it. 
We cannot argue, for inſtance, that this cannot 
be the ſenſe or intent of ſuch a paſſage of Scripture ; 
tor if it had, it would have been expreſſed more 
plainly, or have been repreſented under a more apt 
£gure or hiexoglyphic: Yet We may jultly argue 
thus, with reſpect io common books. And the rea- 
ſon of this difference is very evident; that in Scrip- 
ture, we are not competent judges, as we are in com- 
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mon books, how plainly it were to have been 
expected, what is the true ſenſe ſhould have been 
expreſt, or under how apt an image figured. The 
only queſtion is, what appearance there is, that 
this is the ſenſe; and ſcarce at all, how much more 
determinately, and accurately it might have been 
exprelt or figured. 


E gur is it not ſelf-evident, that internal impro- 
& babilities of all kinds, weaken external probable 
« proof? Doubtleſs. But to what practical pur- 
poſe can this be alledged here, when it has been 
proved before , that real internal improbabilities 
which riſe even to a moral certainty, are overcome 
by the moſt ordinary teſtimony ; and when it now 
has been made appear, that we ſcarce know whaP 
are improbabilities, as to the matter we are here 
conſidering: as it will farther appear from what 
follows. 


Fos though from the obſervations above made, 
it is manifeſt, that we are not in any fort competent 
judges, what ſupernatural inſtruction were to have 
been expected; and though it is ſelf-evident, that 
the objections of an incompetent judgment muſt 
be frivolous: Yet it may be proper to go one ſtep 
farther, and obſerve ; that if men will be regardleſs 
of theſe things, and pretend to judge of the Scrip- 
ture by preconceived expectations; the Analogy of 
Nature ſhews beforehand, not only that it is highly 
credible they may, but alſo probable that they 
will, imagine they have ſtrong objections againſt it, 
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however really unexceptionable: for ſo, prior to 
experience, they would think they had, againſt the 
cireumſtances and degrees and the whole mannet 
of that in{iruftion, which is afforded by the ordina: 
ry courſe of nature. Were the inſtruction which 
God affords to brute.creatures by inſtincts and mere 
propenſions, and to mankind by theſe together with 
reaſon, matter of probable proof, and not of cer- 
tain obſervation; it would be rejected as incredible, 
in many inſtances of it, only upon account of the 
means by which this inſtruction is given, the ſeem- 
ing diſproportions, the limitations, neceſſary con- 
ditions, and circumſtances of it. For inſtance : 
Would it not have been thought highly improbable, 
bat men ſhould have been ſo much more capable 
of diſcovering, even to certainty, the general laws 
of Matter, and the magnitudes, paths and revoluti- 
ons of the heavenly bodies; than the occaſions and 
cures of diſtempers, and many other things, in 
Which human lite ſeems ſo much more nearly con- 
cerned, than in aſtronomy? How capricious and 
irregular a way of information, would it be ſaid, 
is that of zupention, by means of which, nature in- 
ſiruſts us ia matters of ſcience, and in many thivgs, 
upon which the affairs of the world greatly depend: 
That a man ſhould, by this faculty, be made ac- 
quainted with a; thing in an inſtant, when perhaps 
he is thinking of ſomewhat elſe, which he has in vain 
been, ſearching aſter, it may be, for years. 80 like- 
wiſe the, imperfettions attending the only, method, 
by which nature enables and directs us to communi- 
cate our thoughts to each other, are innumerable, 


Larguage is, ia its very nature, inadequa te, ambi- 
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guous, liable to infinite abuſe, even from negli- 
| gence; and ſo liable to it from deſign, that every 
man can deceive and betray by it. And, to men- 

tion but one inſtance more; that brutes, without 
e reaſon, ſhould act, in many reſpects, with a ſagaci- 
ty and foreſight vaſtly greater than what men have 
in thoſe reſpects, would be thought impoſſible. Yet 
© it is certain they do act with ſuch ſuperior foreſight: 
ne | : whether it be their own indeed, is another queſtion. 
n- From theſe things It is highly credible beforehand, 
n. dhat upon ſuppoſition God ſhould afford men fome 


4 
#3 
1 


e: additional inſtruction by Revelation, it would be 
le, with circumſtances, in manners, degrees and re- 
le ſpects, which we ſhould be apt to fancy we had 
ys great objections againſt the credibility of. Nor are 
ti. | the objections againſt the Scripture, nor againſt 
ad | © Ciriftianity in general, at all more or greater, than 
in , the analogy of nature would beforehand——not per- 
5 haps give ground to expect; for this analogy may not 


nd F de ſufficient, in ſome caſes, to ground an expectation 
; upon; but no more nor greater, that analogy would 
ſhew it, beforehand, to be ſuppoſeable and credible, 


f that there might ſeem to lie againſt Revelation. 


Br applying theſe general obſervations to a parti- 
2 cular objection, it will be more diſtinctly ſeen, how 
they are applicable to others of the like kind; and 
indeed to almoſt all objections againſt Chriſtianity, 
F 4 as diſtinguiſhed from objections againſt its evidence. 
It appears from Scripture, that, as it was not unuſual 
3 in the apoſtolic age, for perſons, upon their eon - 
I # verſion to Chriſtianity, to be endued with miracu+ 


bons gits ſa, ſome of thoſe perſons exerciſed theſe 
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pifts in a ſtrangely irregular and diſorderly manner: 
And this is made an ob ection againſt their being re- 
ally miraculous. Now the foregoing obſervations 
quite remove this objection, how conſiderable ſoe- 
ver it may appear at firſt ſight. For, conſider a 
perſon endued with any of theſe gifts; for inſtance, 
That of tongues: It is to be ſuppaſed, that he had 
the ſame power over this miraculous gift, as he 


would have had over it, had it been the effect of 


habit, of ſtudy and uſe, as it ordinarily is; or the 
ſame power over it, as he had over any other natu- 
ral endowment. Conſequently, he would uſe it in 
the ſame manner he did any other; either regular- 
ly, and upon proper occaſions only, or irregularly 
and upon improper ones : according to his ſenſe of 
decency, and his character of prudence. Where 
then is the objection? Why, if this miraculous pow- 
er was indeed given to the world, to propagate Chri- 
ſtianity, and atteſt the truth of it, we might, it 
ſeems, have expected, that other fort of perſons 
ſhould have been choſen to be inveſted with it; or 
that theſe ſhould, at the ſame time have been en- 


dued with prudence; or that they ſhould have been, 


continually, reſtrained and directed in the exerciſe 
rat ha a # who 
df it: i. e. that God ſhould have miraculoully in- "af 
2 , 


4 reſt 


terpoſed, if at all, in a different manner or higher 
degree. But from the obſervations made above, it 
is undeniably evident, that we are not judges, in 


what degrees and manners, it were to have been ex- | 


pected, he ſhould miraculouſly. interpoſe ; upon 
ſuppoſition of his doing it in ſame degree and man- 
ner, Nor, in the natural courſe of providence, are 
ſuperior gifts of memory, eloquence, knowledge, 
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and other talents of great influence, conferred only 
on perſons of prudence and decency, or ſuch as are 
diſpoſed to make the propereſt uſe of them. Nor 
is the inſtruction and admonition naturally afforded 
us for the conduct os life, particularly in our edu- 
cation, commonly given in a manner the moſt ſuited 


to recommend it ; but often with circumſtances apt 


to prejudice us againſt ſuch inſtruction, 


Ox might go on to add, that there is a great 
reſemblance between the Light of Nature and of 
Revelation, in ſeveral other re ſpocts. Practical 
Chriſtianity, or that faith and behaviour which 
renders a man a chriſlian, is a pluin and obvious 


thing: like the common rules of conduct, with 


reſpect to our ordinary temporal affairs. The more 
diſtinct and particular knowledge of thoſe things, 
the ſtudy of which the apoſtle calls going on unto 
perfectiouæ, and of the prophetic parts of Revelati- 
on, like many parts of natural and even civil know- 
ledge, may require very exact thought, and careful 
conſideration. The hindrances too, of natural, 
and of ſupernatural light and knowledge, have 
been of the ſame kind. And as, it is owned, the 


2 whole ſcheme of Scripture is not yer underſtood; 


fo, if it ever comes to be underſtood, before the 
reſtitution of all things}, and without miraculous 
interpoſitions; it muſt be in the ſame way as na- 
tural knowledge is come at: by the continuance 


[ and progreſs of learning and of liberty; and by 


particular perions attending to, comparing and pur- 
ſuing intimations ſcattered up and down it, -which 


' * Heb, vi. 1. + Acts n 21. 
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are overlooked and diſregarded by the generality of 
the world. For this is the way, in which all im- 

ovements are made; by thoughtful mens tracing 
on obſcure hints, as it were, dropped us by nature 
accidentally, or which ſeem to come into our minds 
by chance. Nor is it at all incredible, that a book, 
which has been ſo long in the poſſeſſion of mankind, 
ſhould contaia many truths. as yet undiſcovered, 
For, all the ſame phenomena, and the ſame facul- 
ties of inveſtigation, from which ſuch great diſco. 
vcries in natural knowledge have been made in the 
preſent and laſt age, were equally in the poſſeſſion 
of mankind, ſeveral thouſand years before. And 
poſſibly it might be intended, that events, as they 
come to pals, ſhould open and aſcertain the mean- 
ing of ſeveral parts of Scripture. 


Ir may be objected, that this Analogy fails in a ma- 
terial reſpc& : for that natural knowledge is of little 
or no conſequence. But I have been ſpeaking of the 
general inſtruction, which nature does or does not 
afford us. And beſides, ſome paris of natural 
knowledge, in the more common reſtrained ſenſe of 
the words, are of the greateſt conſequence to the 
eaſe and convenience of life. But ſuppoſe the analogy 
did, as it does not, fail in this reſpect, yet it might 
be abundantly ſopplied, from the whole conſtitution 
and courſe of nature : which ſhews, that God does 
not diſpenſe his gifts, according to our notions of 
2 the advantage and conſequence they would be of 
F to us. And this in general, with his method of 
diſpenſing knowledge in particular, would together 
make out an analogy full to the point before us. 
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Bur it may be objected {till farther and more 
generally; The Scripture repreſents the world 
« as in a ſtate of ruin, and Chriſtianity as an ex- 
“ pedient to recover it, to help in theſe reſpects 
« where Nature fails: in particular, to ſupply 
« the deficiencies of natural light. Is i: cre- 


. dible then, that ſo many ages ſhould have been 


&« let paſs, before a matter of ſuch a ſort, of 
“ ſo great and ſo general importance, was made 
© known to mankind; and then that it ſhould 
© be made known to ſo ſmall a part of them? 
« Is it conceiveable, that this ſupply ſhould be 
« ſo very deficient, ſhould have the like obſcu- 


ce rity and doubtfulneſs, be liable to the like per- 


« yerſions, in ſhort, lie open to all the like objec- 
&« tions, as the Light of Nature itſelf ? *” Without 
determining how far this in fact is ſo, I anſwer; It 
is by no means incredible, that it might be ſo, if 
the light of Nature and of Revelation be from the 
ſame hand. Men are naturally liable to diſeaſes : 
for which God, in his good providence, has pro- 
vided natural remedies}. But remedies exiſting in 
nature, have been unknown to mankind for many 
ages: are known but to few now: probably many 
valuable ones are not known yet. Great has been 
and is the obſcurity and difficulty, in the nature 
and application of them. Circumſtances ſeem oft- 
en to make'them very improper, where they are 
abſolutely neceſſary. It is after long labour and 
ſtudy, and many unſucceſsful endeavours, that 
they are brought to be as 3 as they are; after 


* Ch. vi. 17 Sce Ch. v. 
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high contempt and abſolute rejection of the molt 
uſeful we have; and after diſputes and doubts, 
which have ſeemed to be endleſs. The beſt reme- 
dies too, when unſkillfully, much more if diſho- 
neſtly applied, may produce new diſeaſes : and with 
the righteſt application, the ſucceſs of them is often 
doubtful. In many caſes, they are not at all effec- 
tual: where they are, it is often very ſlowly : and 
the application of them, and the neceſſary regimen 
accompanying it, is, not uncommonly, ſo diſa- 
greeable, that ſome will not ſubmit to them; and 
fatisfy themſelves with the excuſe, that if they would, 
it is not certain, whether it would be ſucceſsful. 
And many perſons, who labour under diſeaſes, 
for which there are known natural remedies, are 
not ſo happy as to be always, if ever, in the way 
of them. In a word, the remedies which Nature 
has provided for diſeaſes, are neither certain, per- 
fe, nor univerſal. And indeed the ſame princi- Þ# Go 
ples of arguing, which would lead us to conclude, the 
that they muſt be ſo, would lead us likewiſe to con- en 
clude, that there could be no occaſion for them ; 4 wor 


7. e. that there could be no diſeaſes at all. Ard pre: 
therefore, our experience that there are diſeaſes of 
ſnews, that it is credible beforehand, upon ſuppoſi- = whc 
tion nature has provided remedies for them, that f bot] 
theſe remedies may be, as by experience we find tbey or i 
are, not certain, nor perfect, nor univerſal ; be- 1 app. 
cauſe it ſhews, that the principles upon which we be, 
ſhould expect the contrary, are fallacious. mut 
== tiva 

Aup now, what is the juſt conſequence from all che 
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is offered to us as being of Divine Revelation. 
For this would be to infer, that we are unable to 
judge of any thing, becauſe we are unable to judze 
of all things. Reaſon can, and it ought to judge, 
not only of the meaning, but alſo of the Morality 
and the Evidence, of Revelation. Fit, It is the 
province of Reaſon to judge of the Morality of the 
Scripture; i. e. not whether it contains things dif- 
ferent from what we ſhould have expected, from 
a wiſe, juſt and good Being; for objections from 
hence have been now obviated : but whether it 
contains things plainly contradictory to Wiſdom, 
Juſtice or Goodneſs ; to what the Light of Nature 
teaches us of God, And I know nothing of this 
ſort objected againſt Scripture, excepting ſuch ob- 
jections as are formed upon ſuppoſitions, which 
would equally conclude, that the Conſtitution of 
Nature is contradictory to Wiſdom, Juſtice or 
Goodneſs; which moſt certainly it is not. Indeed 
there are ſome particular precepts in Scripture, giv- 
en to particular perſons, requiring actions, which 
would be immoral and vicious, were it not for {uch 
precepts. .- But it is eaſy to ſee, that all theſe are 
of ſuch a kind, as that the precept changes the 
whole nature of the cafe, and of the action; and 
both conſtitutes, and ſhews That not to be unjuſt 
or immoral which, prior to the precept, mult have 
appeared and really have been ſo; which may well 
be, ſince none of theſe precepts are contrary to im- 
mutable morality, If it were commanded, to cul- 
tivate the principles, and act from the ſpirit of trea- 


chcry, ingratitude, Worn ; the command would 
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not alter the nature of the caſe or of the action, 
in any of theſe inſtances. But it is quite otherwiſe 
in precepts, which require only the doing an ex- 
ternal action: for inſtance, taking away the proper- 
ty or life of any. For men have no right to either 
life or property, but what ariſes ſolely from the 
grant of God: When this grant is revoked, they 
ceaſe to have any right at all, in either: And when 
this revocation is made known, as ſurely it is poſſi- 
ble it may be, it mult ceaſe to be unjuſt to deprive 
them of either. And though a courſe of external 
acts, which without command would be immoral, 


- muſt make an immoral habit; yet a few detached 


commands have no ſuch natural tendency, I thought 
proper to ſay thus much of the few Scripture pre- 
cepts, which require, not vicious actions, but acti- 
ons which would have been vicious had it not been 
for ſuch precepts; becauſe they are ſometimes weak- 
ly urged as immoral, and great weight is laid upon 
objections drawn from them. But to me there ſeems 
no difficulty at all in theſe precepts, but what ariſes 
from their being offences: 3. e. from their being 
liable to be perverted, as indeed they are, by wick- 
ed deſigning men, to ſerve the moſt horrid purpoſes; 
and perhaps, to miſlead the weak and enthuſiaſtic, 
And objections from this head, are not objections 
againſt Revelation; but againſt the whole notion of 
religion, as a trial; and againſt the general Confti- 
tution of Nature. Secondly, Reaſon is able to judge, 
and muſt, of the Evidence of Revelation, and of 
the objections urged againſt that evidence: which 
ſhall be the ſubject of a following chapter *. 


® Ch, vi, 
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Bor the conſequence of the foregoing obſervati- 
ons is, that the queſtion, upon which the Truth of 
Chriſtianity depends, is ſcarce at all, what objecti- 
ons there are againſt its Scheme, ſince there are 
none againſt the Morality of it; but what objecti- 
ons there are againſt its Evidence: or, what proof 
there remains of it after due allowances made for 
the objeftions againſt that proof : Becauſe it has 
been ſhewn that the 9bjedtions againſt Chriſtianity, 
as diſtinguiſhed-from objections againſt its Evidence, 
are frivolous, For ſurely very little weight, if any 
at all, is to be laid upon a way of arguing and ob- 
jecting, which, when applied to the general Conſti- 
tution of Nature, Experience ſhows not to be con- 
cluſive: and ſuch, I think, is the whole way of 
objeCting treated of throughout this chapter. It is 
reſolvable into princhyles, and goes upon ſuppoſiti- 
ons, which miſlead us to think, that the Author 
of Nature would not act, as we experience he does; 
or would act, in ſuch and ſuch caſes, as we experi- 
ence he does not in like caſes. But the unreaſona- 
bleneſs of this way of objecting, will appear yet 
more evidently from hence, that the chief things 
thus objected againſt, are juſtified, as ſhall be farther 
ſhown *, by diſtin&, particular, and full analogies, 


in the conſtitution and courſe of nature. 
5 | 
Bur it is to be remembred, that, as frivolous as 
objections of the foregoing ſort againſt Revelation 
are, yet, when a ſuppoſed Revelation is more con- 
ſiſtent with itſelf, and has a more general and uni- 
U 3 
Ch. iv. latter part, & v, vi. 
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form tendency to promote virtue, than, all circum. 

ſtances conſidered, could have been expected from 
Enthuſiaſm and political Views; this is a preſump. 
tive proof of its not proceeding from Them, and 
ſo of its Truth: becauſe we are competent judges, 


what might have been expected from Enthuſiaſm 
and political Views. 
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Of Chriſtantty, conſidered as a Scheme or Con- 
ſtitution, imperfectly comprehended. 
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T hath been now ſhewn *, that the Analogy of 
Nature renders it highly credible beforehand, 
that ſuppoſing a Revelation to be made, it muſt 
contain many things very different from what we 
ſhould have expected, and ſuch as appear open to 
great objections: And that this obſervation, in good 
meaſure, takes off the force of thoſe objections, or 
rather precludes them, But it may be alledged, 
that this is a very partial anſwer to ſuch objections, 
or a very unſatisfactory way of obviating them: 
becauſe it doth not ſhew at all, that the things ob- 
Jetted againſt can be wiſe, juſt, and good; much 
leſs, that it is credible they are ſo. It will therefore 
be proper to ſhew this diſtinctly; by applying ta 
theſe objections againſt the Wiſdom, Juſtice, and 
Goodneſs of Chriſtianity, the anſwer above + given 
to the like objections againſt the Conſtitution of Na- 
ture: before we conſider the particular Analogies in 
the latter, to the particular things objected againſt in 
the former. Now that which aftords a ſufficient an- 
ſwer to the objections againſt the Wiſdom, Juſtice 
and Goodneſs of the Conſtitution of Nature, is its 
being a conſtitution, a ſyſtem or ſcheme, imperfect. 
In the foregoing chapter. 
+ Part I. ch. vii; to which this all along refers, 
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PART II. 


a ſcheme, in which means are 
made uſe of to accompliſh ends; and which is car- 
ried on by general laws. For from theſe things it 
has been proved, not only to be poſlible, but alſo 
to be credible, that thoſe things which are objected 
againſt, may be conſiſtent with Wiſdom, Juſtice and 
Goodneſs; nav, may be inſtances of them: and even 
that the conſlitution and government of Nature may 
be perfect in the higheſt poſſible degree. If Chriſti» 
anity then be a Scheme, and of the like kind; it is 
evident, the like objections againſt it, muſt admit 
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of the like anſwer. And, 


I. Cuais rav is a Scheme, quite beyond our 
comprehenſion. The moral government of God 
is exerciſed, by gradually conducting things fo in 
the courſe of his Providence, that every one, at 
length and upon the whole, ſhall receive according 
to his deſerts; and' neither Fraud nor Violence) 
but Truth and Right, ſhall finally prevail. Chriſti- 
anity is a particular Scheme under this general Plan 
of Providence, and a part of it, conducive to its 
completion, with regard to mankind: conſiſting it- 
ſelf alſo of various parts, and a myſterious Oecono- 
my, which has been carrying on from the time the 
world came into its preſent wretched ſtate, and 
is {till carrying on, for its recovery, by a Divine 
perſon, the Meſſiah ; who is to gather together in 
one, the children of Cod, that are ſcattered abroad *, 
and eſtabliſh an everlaſting kingdom, wherein dwel- 
leth righteouſneſs +. And in order to it; after va- 
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rious manifeſtations of things, relating to this great 


and general Scheme of Providence, through a ſuc- 
| ceſſion of many ages: (For the Spirit of Chriſt 
8 which was in the Pi ophets, teſtified beforehand his 
ſufferings, and the glory that ſhould follow : unto 


whom it uus revealed, that not unto themſelves, but 


| unto us they did miniſter the things which are now 
| reported unto us by them that have preached the 
| goſpel; which things the angels deſire to look into : *) 

| ——after various diſpenſations, looking forward, 


and preparatory, to this final ſalvation: in the ful- 


| neſs of time, when infinite Wiſdom thought fit; 
He, being in the form of God, — made himſelf of no 
reputation, and took upon him the form of a ſervant, 
and was made in the likeneſs of men: And being 
Fund in faſhion as a man, he humbled himſelf, and 
| became obedient to death, ever the death of the croſs : 
| Wherefore God alſo hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above every name: that 
© at the name of Jeſus every knee ſhould bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in the earth, and things under 
the earth; And that every tongue ſhould confeſs, 


that Jeſus Chriſt is Lord, to the glory of God the 


| Father . Parts likewiſe of this Oeconomy, are 
the miraculous miſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, and His 
[ ordinary aſſiſtances given to good men: the inviſible 
government, which Chriſt at preſent exerciſes over 
his church: That which he himſelf refers to in theſe 


words, + In my Father's houſe are many man- 
fins I go to prepare a place for you: and his 


future return to judge the world in righteouſneſs, 
| and compleatly re-eſtabliſh the Kingdom of God, 


Pet. i. 11, 13. f Phil. ü. John xiv. a. 
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Fer the Father judgeth ns man; but hath committed WM thing 
all judgment unto the Son: That all men ſhould h. And 
nogur the Son, even as they honour the Father*, 411 ſame 


power is given unto him in heaven and in earth+, of Ch 
And he muſt reign, till he hath put all enemies under 1 gainſt 
his feet. Then cometh the end, when he ſhall have Credi 
delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father, [ 

when he ſhall have put down all rule, and all auths. : of ac 
rity and power. And when all things ſhall be ſub. 4 peari! 
dued unto him, then ſhall the Son alſo himſelf be a Sct 
ſubject unts him that put all things under him, that 


God may be all in all t. Now little, ſurely, nced {1 
be ſaid to ſhew, that this Syſtem, or Scheme a ſatior 
things, is but imperfectly comprehended by us. The neral 
Scripture expreſsly aſſerts it to be ſo. And indced may 
one cannot read a paſſage relating to this great Adder 
tery of Godlineſs\, but what immediately runs up | the \ 
into ſomething which ſhews us our Ignorance in it; HAN. 
as every thing in Nature ſhews us our Ignorance in! 1ndet 
the Conſtitution of Nature. And whoever will ſe. ] gr 
riouſly conſider That part of the Chriſtian Scheme, re 
which is revealed in Scripture, will find ſo much! man 
more unrevealed, as will convince him, that, to ai cart! 
the purpoſes of judging and objecting, we knoy men 
as little of it, as of the Conſtitution of Nature, by v 
Our Ignorance, therefore, is as much an anſwer to 4 ; and 
our Objections againſt the Perfection of one, u the! 
- againſt the Perfection of the other. 2 5 a 
N | thin 
II. Ir is obvious too, that in the Chriſtian Di fairs 
penſation, as much as in the natural Scheme d 
* John v. 22, 23» + Matth. xxviii. 18. } x Cor, KV. 5 45 
& 1 I im. iii, 16. % Pag. 149. Ne. 1 
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things, Means are made uſe of to accompliſh Ends» 
And the obſervation of this furniſhes us with the 
ſame anſwer, to Objections againſt the Perfection 
th+, of Chriſtianity, as to objections of the like kind, a- 
nder painſt the Conſtitution of Nature. It ſhews tte 
have 5 Credibility, that the things objected, how f09/i/h* ſo- 
0 ever they appear to men, may be the very beſt means 
tt ho. g of acccompliſhing the very beſt Ends. And their ap- 
ſub- Wpearing Foolifhneſ5 is no preſumption againſt this, in 
Fk a Scheme ſo greatly beyond our Comprehenſionf. 
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need | + III. Tus credibility, that the Chriſtian Diſpen- 
WS ſation may have been, all along, carried on by ge- 

W neral laws), no leſs than the Courſe of Nature, 
may require to be more diſtinctly made out. Con- 
| der then, upon what ground it is we ſay, that 
de whole common Courſe of Nature is carried on 
+ | according to general fore-ordained laws. We know 
indeed ſeveral of the general laws of matter: and 
a great part of the natural behaviour of living agents, 
s reducible to general laws. But we know in a 
manner nothing, by what laws, ſtorms and tempeſts, 
= carthquakes, famine, peſtilence, become the inſtru- 
ments of deſtruftion to mankind. And the laws, 
by which perſons born into the world at ſuch a time 
and place, are of ſuch capacities, genius's, tempers ; 
the laws, by which thoughts come into our mind, 
in a multitude of caſes; and by which innumerable 
things happen, of the greateſt influence upon the af- 
fairs and ſtate of the world; theſe laws are ſo wholly 


Cor. b 
+ This paragraph is referred to abo'7e in Part 1. ch. i. p. 37. 
{| Pag. 156, 157, 
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unknown to us, that we call the events which come 
to pals by them, accidental: though all reaſonable 
men know certainly, that there cannot, in reality, 
be any iuch thing as Chance; and conclude, that 
the things which have this appearance are the reſult 
of general laws, and may be reduced into them. 
It is then but an exceeding little way, and in but a 
very few reſpects, that we can trace up the na- 
tural courſe of things before us, to general lays, 
And it is only from Analogy, that we conclude | © 
the Whole of it to be capable of being reduced into 
them: only from our ſeeing, that Part is fo. It is 
from our finding, that the Courſe of Nature, in 
ſome reſpects and ſo far, goes on by general laws, F7? 
that we conclude this of the reſt. And if that be 
a juſt ground for ſuch a concluſion, it is a juſt 
ground alfo, if not to conclude, yet to apprehend 
to render it ſuppoſeable and credible, which is ſnf- | 2 
ficient for anſwering objections, that God's miracu- |, * 
lous interpoſitions may have been, all along in like þ 
manner, by general laws of wiſdom. Thus, that 
miraculous powers ſhould be exerted, at ſuch times, 
upon ſuch occaſions, in ſuch degrees and manners, 1 
and with regard to ſuch perſons, rather than others; 
that the affairs of the world, being permitted to go 
on in their natural courſe ſo far, ſhould, juſt at ſuch © ; 
a point, have a new direction given them by miracu- | 
lous interpoſitions; that theſe interpoſitions ſhould FA 
be exactly in ſuch degrees and reſpects only; all this * 1 
may have been by general laws. Theſe laws are 
unknown indeed to us: but no more unknown, 3 
than the laws from whence it is, that ſome die 8 
foon as they are born, and others live to extrem] 
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ble! old-age; that one man is ſo ſuperior to another in 
ity, 3 underſtanding; with innumerable more things, 
hat which, as was before obſerved, we cannot reduce 
fut to any laws or rules at all, though it is taken for 


em. i granted, they are as much reducible to general ones, 
as gravitation, Now, if the Revealed Diſpenſations 


Y 

It a 
na. of Providence, and miraculous interpoſitions, be 
wa ll | by general laws, as well as God's ordinary govern- 
ude ment in the Courſe of Nature, made known by Rea- 
no | ſon and Experience, there is no more reaſon to ex- 
i pett, that every exigence, as it ariſes, ſhould be pro- 
in Vvided for by theſe general laws of miraculous inter- 
ws, £2 poſitions, than that every exigence in nature ſhould, 
- be | by the general laws of Nature. Yet there might be 
juſt | 2 wiſe and good reaſons, that miraculous interpoſiti- 
ng | ons ſhould be by general laws: and that theſe laws 
ſf- | Þ ſhould not be broken in upon, or deviated from, 
icy. |, b) other miracles, 
like! 5 
th! Yb Urox the whole then: The appearance of defi- 

ciencies and irregularities in Nature, is owing to 
nes, 75 . 0 - 

ss being a Scheme but in part made known, and of 

lers, i p . „ . 
_ ſuch a certain particular kind in other reſpects. 


Now we ſee no more reaſon, why the Frame and 
27 Courſe of Nature ſhould be ſuch a Scheme, than 
2 why Chriſtianity ſhould. And that the former is ſuch 
a Scheme, renders it credible, that the latter, upon 


uld = ſuppoſition of its Truth, may be ſo too. And as it 

is manifeſt, that Chriſtianity is a Scheme revealed but 
ae in part, and a Scheme in which means are made uſe 
, of to accompliſh ends; like to That of Nature: So 
. 2 the credibility, that it may have been all along car- 


Y | ried on by general laws, no leſs than the Courſe of 
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Nature, has been diſtinctly proved. And from all 
this it is beforehand credible that there might, I 
think probable that there would, be the like appear- 
ance of deficiencies and irregularities in Chriſtianity, 
as in Nature: 2. e. that Chriſtianity would be liable 
to the like objections, as the Frame of Nature. And 
theſe objections are anſwered by theſe obſervations 
concerning Chriſtianity ; as the like objections a- 
gainſt the Frame of Nature, are anſwered by the 
like obſervations concerning the Frame of Nature. 


of <9 objections againſt Chriſtianity, conſidered 


as a Matter of Fact“, having, in general, been 
obviated in the preceding chapter; and the ſame, 
conſidered as made againſt the Wiſdom and Good- ' 


neſs of it, having been obviated in this: the next 
thing, according to the method propoſed, is to 
thew, that the principal objections, in particular, 
againſt Chriſtianity, may be at. ſwered, by particu 


lar and full analogies in Nature, And as one of | 


them is made againſt the whole Scheme of it toge. 
ther, as juſt now deſcribed, I chuſe to conſider it 
here, rather than in a diſtinct chapter by itſelf. The 
thing objected againſt this Scheme of the Goſpel, is, 
« that it ſeems to ſuppoſe, God was reduced to the 
« negeſſity of a long ſeries of intricate means, in 
« order to accompliſh his ends, the recovery and 


« ſalvation of the world: In like ſort as men, for 


% want of underſtanding or power, not being able 
« to come at their ends directly, are forced to go 


Page 1 48. 
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« round - about ways, and make uſe of many per- 
« plext contrivanees to arrive at them.” Now 


every thing which we ſee, ſhews the folly of This, 
conſidered as an objection againſt the Truth of 


; Chriſtianity. For, according to our manner of 


conception, God makes uſe of variety of means, 


What we often think tedious ones, in the natural 


courſe of providence, for the accompliſhment of 


4 all his ends. Indeed it is certain, there is ſome- 


| what in this matter quite beyond our comprehenſi- 


on: But the-myſtery is as great in Nature, as in 


Chriſtianity. We know what we ourſelves aim at, 
as final ends: and what courſes we take, merely 
as means conducing to thoſe ends. But we are 
greatly ignorant, how far things are confidered by 
the Author of Nature, under the ſingle Notion of 
* Means and Ends; fo as that it may be ſaid, This 
is merely an End, and That merely Means, in His 
regard. And whether there be not ſome peculiar 
> abſurdity in our very manner of conception, con- 
* cerning this matter, ſomewhat contradictory ariſing 
from our extremely imperfect views of things, it is 
* impoſſible to ſay. However, thus much is manifeſt 


| ; that the whole natural world and government of it 
3 
þ 


is a Scheme or ſyſtem; not a ftxr, but a progreſ- 
+ ſive one: a Scheme, in which the operation of va” 


> rious means takes up a great length of time, be” 


fore the ends they tend to can be attained. The 
change of ſeaſons, the ripening of the fruits of the 


: £4 


* earth, the very hiſtory of a flower, is an inſtance 
of this: and ſo is human life. Thus vegetable bo- 


+1 
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dies, and thoſe of animals, though poſſibly formed 
at once, yet grow up by degrees to a mature ſtate, 
And thus rational agents, who animate theſe latter 
bodies, are naturally directed to form, each his 
own manners and character, by the gradual gaining 
of knowledge and experience, and by a Jong courſe 
of action. Our exiſtence is not only ſucceſſive, a 
it muſt be of neceſſity; but one ſtate of our life and | 
being, is appointed by God, to be a preparation for | 
another ; and that, to be the means of attaining to 
another ſucceeding one: Infancy to childhood, 
childhood to youth; youth to mature age. Men 
are impatient, and for precipitating things: but the | 
Author of Nature appears deliberate throughout his 
operations; accompliſhing his natural ends, by 
flow ſucceſſive ſteps. And there is a plan of thing 
beforehand laid out, which, from_the nature of it, 
requires various ſyſtems of means, as well as length 
of time, in order to the carrying on its ſeveral 
parts into execution. Thus, in the daily Courſe. 
of natural Providence, God operates in the very 
fame manner, as in the Diſpenſation of Chriſtianity: me 
making one thing ſubſervient to another; This, to 
ſomewhat farther ; and ſo on, through a progreſſiv 2? 80 
ſeries of means, which extend, both backward and 
forward, beyond our utmoſt view. Of this man 
ner of operation, every thing we ſee in the Court 
of Nature, is as much an inſtance, as any part 


the Chriſtian Diſpenſation. 
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CHAP, V. 


' Of the particular Sy/tem of Chriſtianity ; the 
q Appointment of a Mediator, and the Re- 


diemption of the world by him, 


4 


HERE is not, I think, any thing relating to 

Chriſtianity, which has been more objected 
| againſt, than the Mediation of Chrilt, in 
* ſome or other of its parts. Yet, upon thorough 


* conſideration, there ſeems nothing leſs juſtly liable 


to it. For, 


! I. Txz whole Analogy of Nature removes all 


1 


7 imagined preſumption againſt the general notion of 


| * a Mediator between God and Mans. For we find 


| all living creatures are brought into the world, and 


their life and infancy is preſerved, by the inſtru- 


» mentality of others: And every ſatisfaction of it, 
* ſome way or other, is beſtowed by the like means. 
So that the viſible Government, which God exerciſ- 
| es over the world, is by the inſtrumentality and 
mediation of others. And how far his inviſible govern- 
ment be or be not ſo, it is impoſlible to determine 
at all by Reaſon. And the ſuppoſition, that part 


- 


of it is ſo, appears, to ſay the leaſt, altogether as 
> credible, as the contrary. There is then no ſort 
; of objection, ow. he light of Nature, againſt the 
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general notion of a Mediator between God and 
Man, conſidered as a doctrine of Chriſtianity, or 
as an appointment in this diſpenſation: ſince we 
find by Experience, that God does appoint media- 
tors, to be the inſtruments of good and evil to us; 
the inſtruments of his juſtice and his mercy. And 
the objection here referred to is urged, not againſt 
Mediation in that high, eminent and peculiar ſenſe, 
in which Chriſt is our Mediator ; but abſolutely a- 
gainſt the whole notion itſelf of a Mediator at all, 


II. As we muſt ſuppoſe, that the world is under 
the proper moral government of God, or in a ſtate 
of religion, before we can enter into conſideration 
of the revealed doctrine, concerning the redemption 
of it by Chriſt ; ſo that ſuppoſition is here to be dif- 
tinctly taken notice of. Now the divine moral go- 
vernment which religion teaches us, implies, that 
the conſequence of vice ſhall be miſery, in ſome fu- 
ture ſtate, by the righteous judgment of God. That 
{uch conſequent puniſhment ſhall take effect by his 
appointment, is neceſſarily implied. But, as it is 
not in any ſort to be ſuppoſed, that we are made 
acquainted with all the ends or reaſons, for which 
it is fit future puniſhments ſhould be inflicted, or 
why God has appointed, ſuch and ſuch conſequent 
miſery ſhould follow vice; and as we are altogether 
in the dark, how or in what manner it ſhall follow, 
by u hat immediate occaſions, or by the inſtrumen- 
tality of what means; there is no abſurdity in ſup- 
poſing, it may follow in a way analogous to that, in 
Which many miſeries follow ſuch and ſuch courſes 
of aclion at preſent ; poverty, ſickneſs, infamy, um 
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timely death by diſeaſes, death from the hands of 
civil juſtice. There is no abſurdity in ſuppoſing 
future puniſhment may follow wickedneſs of courſe, 
as we ſpeak, or in the way of natural conſequence 
from God's original conſtitution of the world; 
from the nature He has given us, and from the con- 
dition in which he places us: or in a like manner, 
as a perſon raſhly trifling upon a precipice, in the 
way of natural conſequence, falls down; in the way 
of natural conſequence, breaks his limbs, ſuppoſe; 
in the way of natural conſequence to this, without 
help, perithes. 


Sous good men may pethaps be offended, with 
hearing it ſpoken of as a ſuppoſeable thing, that the 


future puniſhments of wickedneſs may be in the way 


of natural conſequence: as if this were taking the 
execution of juſtice out of the hands of God, and 
giving it to nature. But they ſhould remember, 
that when things come to paſs according to the 
Courſe of Nature, this does not hinder them from 
being His doing, who is the God of nature: And 
that the ſcripture aſcribes thoſe puniſhments to di- 
vine juſtice, which are known to be natural ; and 
which muſt be called fo, when diſtinguiſhed from 
ſuch as are miraculous. But after all, this ſuppoſi- 
tion, or rather this way of ſpeaking, is here made 
uſe of only by way of illuſtration of the ſubject be- 
fore us. For ſince it muſt be admitted, that the fu- 
ture puniſhment of wickedneſs is not a matter of 
arbitrary apyointment, but of reaſon, equity and 
jultice; it comes, for aught I ſee, to the ſame thing, 
whether it is ſuppoſed to be inflicted in a way analo- 
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gous to that, in which the temporal puniſhments of 
vice and folly are inflicted, or in any other way. 
And though there were a difference, it is allowable, 
in the preſent caſe, to make this ſuppoſition, plain- 
ly not an incredible one; that future puniſhment 
may follow wickedneſs in the way of natural con. 
ſequence, or according to ſome general laws of go- 
vernment already eſtabliſhed in the univerſe. 


III. Ueon this ſuppoſition, or even without it, 
ve may obſerve ſomewhat, much to the preſent 
purpoſe, in the Conſtitution of Nature or appoint« 
ments of Providence : the proviſion which is made, 
that all the bad natural conſequences of mens acti- 
ons, ſhould not always actually follow; or that ſuch 
bad conſequences, as, according to the ſettled courſe 
of things, would inevitably have followed if not pre- 
vented, ſhould in certain degrees, be prevented. We 
are apt preſumptuouſly to imagine, that the word 
might have been ſo conſtituted, as that there would 
not have been any ſuch thing as miſery or evil. On 
the contrary we find the Author of nature permits 
it: but then he has provided reliefs, and, in many 
caſes, perfect remedies for it, after ſome pains and 


difficulties : reliefs and remedies even for that evil, 


which is the fruit of our own miſconduct; and 
which, in the courſe of nature, would have conti- 
nucd, and ended in our deſtruction, but for ſuch 
remedies. And this is an inſtance, bath of ſeverity 
and indulgence, in the Conſtitution of Nature. 
Thus all the bad conſequences, now mentioned, of 
a man's trifling upon a precipice, might be prevent- 
ed. And though all were not, yet ſome of them 
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þ might, by proper interpoſition, if not rejected: by 
another's coming to the raſh man's relief, with his 


own laying hold on that relief, in ſuch ſort as the 


| eaſe required. Perſons may do a great deal them- 
' ſelves towards preventing the bad conſequences of 


their follies: and more may be done by themſelves, 
together with the aſſiſtance of others their fellow- 
creatures; Which aſſiſtance nature requires and 
prompts us to. This is the general conſtitution of 


the world. Now ſuppoſe it had been fo conſtitu- 
ted, that after ſuch actions were done, as were fore- 


ſcen naturally to draw after them miſery to the do- 
er, it ſhould have been no more in human power to 


| have prevented that naturally conſequent miſery, in 


any inſtance, than it is, in all; no one can ſay, whe- 


ther ſuch a more ſevere conſtitution of things might 


not yet have been really good. But, that on the 
contrary, proviſion is made by Nature, that we may 
and do, to ſo great degree, prevent the bad natu- 
ral effects of our follies; this may be called mercy 
or compaſſion in the original conſtitution of the 
world: compaſlion, as diſtinguiſhed from goodneſs 
in general. And, the whole known conſtitution 
and courſe of things affording us initances of ſuch 
compaſſion, it would be according to the analogy 
of nature, to hope, that, however ruinous the na- 
tural conſequences of vice might be, from the gene- 
ral laws of God's government over the univerſe ; 
yet proviſion might be made, poſlibly might have 
been originally made, for preventing thoſe ruinous 
conſequences from inevitably following : at leaſt 
from following univerſally, and in all caſes, 
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Maxy, Iam ſenſible, will wonder at finding thi 
made a queſtion, or ſpoken of as in any degret 
doubtful. The generality of mankind are ſo fu 
from having that awful ſenſe of things, which the 
preſent ſtate of vice and miſery and darkneſs ſeems 
to make but reaſonable, that they have ſcarce any 
apprehenſion or thought at all about this matter, 
any way: and ſome ſerious perſons may have ſpo- 
ken unadviſedly concerning it. But let us obſerve, 
what we experience to be, and what, from the very 


Conſtitution of Nature, cannot but be, the conſe. } 
quences of irregular and diſorderly behaviour; even 
of ſuch raſhnels, wilfulneſs, neglects, as we ſcarce | 
call vicious. Now it is natural to apprehend, that the 


bad conſequences of irregularity will be greater, in 
proportion as the irregularity is fo. And there is no 
compariſon between theſe irregularities, and the 
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greater inſtances ef vice, or a diſſolute profligate 


diſregard to all religion ; if there be any thing at all 
in religion. For conſider what it is for creatures, 


moral agents, preſumptuouſly to introduce that 


| 


confuſion and miſery into the Kingdom of God, 


which mankind have in fact introduced; to blaſ- 


pheme the ſovereign Lord of all; to contemn his 


authority; to be injurious, to the degree they are, Ive 
beir 


to their fellow - creatures, the creatures of God. Add 
that the effects of vice in the preſent world, are of- 
ten extreme miſery, irretrievable ruin, and even 
death. And upon putting all this together, it will 
appear, that as no one can ſay, in what degree fa- 
tal, the unprevented conſequences of vice may be, 
according to the general rule of divine government; 
ſo it is by no means intuitively certain, how far 
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tneſe conſequences could poſſibly, in the nature of 
the thing, be prevented, conſiſtently with the eter- 
0 far al rule of right, or with what is, in fact, the mo- 
1 the Tal conllitution of nature. However, there would 
eemy * large ground to hope, that the univerſal govern- 
any} ment was not fo ſeverely ſtrift, but that there was 
Uter, room for pardon, or for having thoſe penal conſe- 
po- quences prevented. Yet, 
erve, | © 
very |, IV. Turax ſeems no probability, that any thing 
nfe- | we could do, would alone and of itſelf prevent 
even þ "them: prevent their following, or being inflicted. 
arce | But one would think, at leaſt, it were impoſſible, 
the | "that the contrary ſhould be thought certain. For 
„in we are not acquainted with the whole of the caſe, 
| We are not informed of all the reaſons, which ren- 
the der it fit that future puniſhments ſhould be inflicted: 
gate and therefore cannot know, whether any thing we 
tall | could do, would make ſuch an alteration, as to 
| render it fit that they ſhould be remitted. We do 


I 

00 vot know, what the whole natural or appointed con- 
od, ſequences of vice are; nor in what way they would 
laf follow, if not prevented: and therefore can in no 
hi: ſott ſay, whether we could do any thing, which 
ire, vould be ſufficient to prevent them. Our ignorance 


ad | being thus manifeſt, let us recolle& the Analogy of 


of. {Nature or Providence. For, though this may be 
en but a ſlight ground to raiſe a poſitive opinion upon, 


rt; proof of which is not rea'on, but revelation. Conſi- 


ar * der then: People ruin their fortunes by extrava- 


in this matter; yet it is ſufficient to anſwer a mere 
arbitrary aſſertion, without any kind of evidence, 
2 urged by way of objection again? a doct ine, the 
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gance; they bring diſeaſes upon themſelves by ex. 


ceſs; they incur the penalties of civil laws, and (urely| 


civil government is natural: will ſorrow for theſe 


follies paſt, and behaving well for the future alone 


and of itſelf, prevent the natural conſequences oc 


them? On the contrary, men's natural abilities of 
helping themſelves, are often impaired: Or if not, 
yet they are forced to be beholden to the aſſiſtance 
of others, upon ſeveral accounts, and in different 


ways: Aſſiſtance which they would have had no oc. 


caſion for, had it not been for this miſconduct, but 
which, in the diſadvantageous condition they have 
reduced themſelves to, is, abſolutely neceſſary to 


their recovery, and retrieving their affairs. Now fince | 
this is our caſe, conſidering ourſelves merely as in. 


habitants of this world, and as having a temporal in 
tereſt here, under the natural government of God, 
which however has a great deal moral in it : Why 
is it not ſuppoſeable, that this may be our caſe alſo, 
in our more important capacity, as under his per- 
fect moral government, and having a more generil 
and future intereſt depending? If we have milbe 
haved in this higher capacity, and rendered ourſelves 
obnoxious to the future puniſhment, which God 
has annex«d to vice: it is plainly credible, that be- 
having well for the time to come, may ben 
uſeleſs, God forbid but wholly inſufficient 
alone and of itſelf, to prevent that puniſhment ; or 
to put us in the condition, which we ſhould hae 
been in, had we prelerved our innocence. 


Arp though we ought to reaſon with all reve 


rence, whenever we reaſon concerning the divine 
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; conduct: yet it may be added, that it is clearly con- 


” * A 


trary to all our notions of government, as well as 
to what is, in fact, the general conſtitution of na- 
ture, to ſuppoſe that doing well for the future, 
l. ſhould, in all caſes, prevent all the judicial bad con- 
1 ſequences of having done evil, or all the puniſh- 
ment annexed to diſobedience. And we have ma- 
nifeſtly nothing from whence to determine, in what 
_Segree, and in what caſes, reformation would pre- 
vent this puniſhment, even ſuppoſing that it would 
in ſome. And though the efficacy of repentanc2 

*itſelf alone, to prevent what mankind had rendered 
themſelves obnoxious to, and recover what they 
had forfeited, is now inſiſted upon, in oppoſition 
to Chriſtianity ; yet, by the general prevalence of 
opitiatory ſacrifices over the heathen world, this 


5a r 


notion, of repentance alone being ſufficient to ex- 


piate guilt, appears to be contrary to the general 
aſe of mankind. 


Urox the whole then : Had the laws, the gene- 
ral laws of God's government, been permitted to 
operate, without any interpoſition in our behalf, 
the future puniſhment, for aught we know to the 


*&ontrary, or have any reaſon to think, muſt inevi- 


2ably have followed, notwithſtanding any thing we 


£ould have done to prevent it. Now, 

V. Ix this darkneſs, or this light of nature, call 
5 which you pleaſe, Revelation comes in; confirms 
Every doubting fear, which could enter into the 


heart of man, concerning the future unprevented 
Y 


7 f 
0 * 
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conſequence of wickedneſs; ſuppoſes the world to 
be in a ſtate of ruin; (a ſuppoſition which ſeems 
the very ground of the Chriſtian diſpenſation, and 
which, if not proveable by reaſon, yet is in no wiſe 
contrary to it;) teaches us too, that the rules of 
Divine government are ſuch, as not to admit of 
pardon immediately and directly upon repentance, 
or by the ſole efficacy of it; But then teaches at 
the ſame time, what Nature might juſtly have hoped, 
that the moral government of the univerſe was not 
ſo rigid, but that there was room for an interpoſi- 
on, to avert the fatal conſequences of vice; which 
therefore, by this means, does admit of pardon. | 
Revelation teaches us, that the unknown laws of | 
God's more genera government, no leſs than the 
particular laws by which we experience he governs | 
us at preſent, are compaſſionate“, as well as good 
in the more general notion of goodneſs: And that 
he hath mercifully provided, that there ſhould be 
an interpoſition to prevent the deſtruction of W. 
man kind; whatever that deſtruction unprevented 
would have been. Cod /o loved the world, that le 
gave his only begotten Son, that whefoever believ- 
eth, not, to be ſure, in a ſpeculative, but in a practi. 
cal ſenſe, that whoſoever believeth in him, ſhould nt 
periſht: Gave his Son in the ſame way of good- bad 
neſs to the world, as he affords particular perſons | J — 
the friendly aſſiſtance of their fellow - creatures; wk 
when, without it, their temporal ruin would be the | 7 queſti 


certain conſequence of their follies : in the ſame} WY 
at 


—— — 


*F. Chrif 


| 


way of goodneſs, I ſay ; though in a tranſcendent} ©? * 


Tag. 236. &c, + Joh. ii. 16, 
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and infinitely higher degree. And the Son of God 
* lovedus and gave himſelf for us, with a love, which 
he himſelf compares to that of human friendſhip : 
though, in this caſe, all compariſons mult fall in- 


| finitely ſhort of the thing intended to be illuſtrated - 


f by them. He interpoſed in ſuch a manner, as was 
neceſſary and effectual to prevent that execution 
of juſtice upon ſinners, which God had appointed 
ſhould otherwiſe have been executed upon them: 
Or in ſuch a manner, as to prevent that puniſh- 
ment from actually following, which, according 
to the general laws of divine government, mult have 
followed the ſins of the world, had it not been for 


ſuch interpoſitionꝰ. 
Y 2 


reader, that it is, in any fort, affirmed or implied in any thing 
ſaid in this chapter, that none can have the benefit of the g nera] 
redemption, but ſuch, as have the advantage of being made ac- 

> quainted with it in the preſent life, But, it may be needful to 
mention, that ſeveral queſtions, which have been brought into the 
fubjcct before us, and determined, are not in the lealt entered into 
* *7 here: que ſtions which have been, I fear, raſhly determined, and 
perhaps with equal raſhueſs contrary ways. For inſtance, whether 
2 God covld have ſaved the world by other means than the death of 
7 Chriſt, cor. ſiſtently with the general laws of his government. And 
bad not Chriſt come into the world, what would have been the 
future condition of the better ſort of men; thoſe juſt perſons over 
| the face of the earth, for whom, Manafles in his prayer aſſerts, 
| repentance was not appointed. The meaning of the firſt of theſe 

$ queſtions 1 is greatly ambiguous. And neither of th:m can properly 

be anſwered, without going upon that infinitcly abſurd ſuppolition, 

4 3 | that we know the whole of the caſe. And perhaps the very in- 
Mirq, II hat would have followed if God hed not dane as be has, may 
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Ir any thing bere ſaid, ſhou!d appear, upon firſt 
thought, inconſiſtent with Divine goodneſs, a (c- 
cond, I am perſuaded, will intirely remove that 
appearance. For wcre we to ſuppoſe the conſtitu- 
tion of things to be ſuch, as that the whole cre. 
tion muſt have periſhed, had it not been for ſomc- 
what, which God had appointed ſhould be, in or- 
der to prevent that ruin: even this ſuppoſition 
would not be inconſiſtent, in any degree, with the 
moſt abſolutely perfect goodneſs, But {till it may 
be thought, that this whole manner of treating the 
ſubject before us, ſuppoles mankind to be naturally 


in a very ſtrange ſtate. And truly ſo it does. But 
it is not Chriſtianity, which has put us into this 


Nate, Whoever will conſider the manifold mi- 
ſeries, and the extreme wickedneſs of the world: 
that the beſt have great wrongneſſes within them- 
ſelves, which they complain of, and endeavour to 
amend; but that the generality grow more pro- 


fligate and corrupt with age: that heathen moraliſts 


thought the preſent ſtate to be a ſtate of puniſh- 
ment: and, what might be added, that the earth 
our habitation has the appearances of being a ruin: 
whoever, I fay, will conſider all theſe, and ſome 
other obvious things, will think he has little reaſon 
to object againſt the Scripture account, that man- 
kind is in a ſtate of degradation ; againſt this being 
the fact: how difficult ſoever he may think it to ac- 
count for, or even to form a diſtin& conception of 
the occaſions and circumſtances of it. But that the 


have in it ſome very great impropri. ty : and ought not to be carried 
on any farther, than is neceſſary to help our partial and adequate 
conceptions of things, 


* 
—— — 
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crime of our firſt parents was the occaſion of our 
f being placed in a more diſadvantageous conditi- 
on, is a thing throughout and particularly ana!o. 
gous to what we ſee, in the daily courſe of natu- 
ral providence; as the recovery of the world by the 
| ;nterpoſition of Chriſt, has been ſhewn to be ſo in 


general, 


VI. Tus particular manner in which Chriſt in- 


| terpoſed in the redemption of the world, or his 
office as Mediator, in the largeſt ſenſe, between God 
\ and man, is thus repreſented to us in the Scripture, 
He is the light of the world*; the revealer of the 
vill of God in the moſt eminent ſenſe. He is a pro- 
pitiatory ſacrifice +; the Lamb of God t: and, as 
he voluntarily offered himſelf up, he is ſtiled our 
| high-prieſt h). And, which ſeems of peculiar weight, 
be is deſcribed before-hand in the Oid Teſtament, 
under the ſame characters of a prieſt, and an expia- 
© tory victim *. And whereas it is objected, that all 
| this is merely by way of alluſion to the ſacrifices of 
the Moſaic law, the apoſtle on the contrary af- 
firms, that the Law was a ſhadow of good things 
tio come, and not the very image of the things ft, and 
* that the prie/ts that offer gifts according to the law 
| —ſerve according unto the example and ſhadow of 
q _ things, as Moſes was admoniſhed of God, 


Y 3 


John i. and viii, 12. + Rom. iii. 25. and v. 11. 
Cor. v. 7. Eph. v. 2, 1 Joh. i. 2. Matth. xxvi. 28. 
4 Job. i. 29, 36. and throughout the book of Revelation. 
$ Throughout the epiſtle to the Hebrews, ** Ifa, liii, Dan» 
1. 24. Plalm cx, 4. 5 ++ Heb. x. 2, 
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when he was about to make the tabernacle. For ſee, 
ſaith he, that thou make all things according to the 
pattern ſhewed to thee in the mount“. i. e. The Le- 
vitical prieſthood was a ſhadow of the prieſthood of 
Chriſt; in like manner as the tabernacle made by 
Moſes, was according to that ſhewed him in the 
mount. The prieſthood of Chriſt, and the taberna- 
cle in the mount, were the originals : of the for. 
mer of which, the Levitical prieſthood was a type; 
and of the latter, the tabernacle made by Moſes was 
a copy. The doctrine of this epiſtle then pl.inly is, 


that the legal ſacrifices were alluſions to the great | 
and final atonement, to be made by the blood of | 


C'viſt; and not that this was an alluſion to thoſe, 


Nor can any thing be more expreſs and determinate, | 


than the following paſſage. It is net poſſible that 
the blood of bulls and of goats ſhould take away i, 
Wherefore when he cometh into the world, he ſuith, 
Sacrifice aud offering, i. e. of bulls and of goats, 
thou wouldeſt not, but a body haſt thou prepared me. 
Lo I come to do thy will, O God 
which will we are ſanfified, through the offering 
of the body of Jeſus Chriſt once for all I. And to 
add one paſſage more of the like kind: Chriſt was 
once offered to bear the fins of many; and unte them 
that look for him ſhall he appear the ſecond time; 
without ſin; i. e. without bearing (in, as he did at 
his firſt coming, by being an offering for it ; with- 
out having our iniguities again lair! upon him, with- 
cut being any more a ſin-oftering :———-unto them 
that look for him ſhall he appear the ſecond time, 


*ZLS. e. 4, 5 1 Heb. x. 4, 5, 7,9, 10. 
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without ſin, unto ſalvation . Nor do the inſpired 


uriters at all confine themſelves to this manner of 


ſpeaking concerning the ſatisfaction of Chriſt; but 


declare an efficacy in what he did and ſuffered for us, 


additional to and beyond mere inſtruction, example. 


and government, in great variety of expreſſion: 


That Fcſus ſhould die for that nation the Jews: Ana. 


not for that nation only, but that alſo, plainly by 
the efficacy of his death, he ſhould gather together 
in one, the children of God that were ſcattered a- 


broad : That he ſuffered for ſins, the juſt for the 


* unjuſt k: That ke gave his life, himſelf, a ran- 
| ſom he That we are bought, bought with a price ** ; 
That he redeemed us with his blood; redecmed us 
5 from the curſe of the law, being made a curſe for 


: 


7 
. 


ut: That he is our a.{vocate, interceſſor and pro- 


pitiation : f That he was made perfect, or conſum- 


mate, through ſufferings ; and being thus made per- 


fact, he became the author of ſalvation *f: That 


4 
% 


2 


Cod was in Chriſt reconciling the world te hamfelf”; 


: by the death of his Son, by the croſs ; not imputing 


their treſpaſſes unto them t And laſtly, that through 


' 


| death he deſtroyed him that had the power of death. * 
| Chriſt then having thus humbled himſelf, and dercn 
obedient to death, even the death of the creſs ; God 


* hath highly exalted him, and given him a name 
Hb.! Ix. 28. | 
t Joh. x'. 57, 52. | x Pet. in. 18. & Yatth. xx. 28. 
Mark «at; 1 Tim. ii. 6. 9% Pet. n. 1% Rev. ive 4 
1 Cor. vi. 29. Tt 2 Pet i. 19, Rev. v. 9. Cal in. 13. 
$3 Heb. vii, as. Joh. ii. 1, 2. *+ Heb. ii. 10. and v. 9. 
2 Cor. v. 19. Rom. v. 10. Eph. ii. 16. „ Heb. k. 14s 


Sce alto a remarkable paſſige in the H of Job, xxx Ii. 24. 
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which is above every name : hath given all things 
into his hands: hath committed all judgment unto 
him; that all men ſhould honour the Son, even as 
they honour the Father *, For, Wortby is the Lamb 
that was ſlain, to receive power, and riches, and 
wiſdom, and ſtrength, and honour, and glory, and 
bleſſing. And every creature which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, heard 1, ſaying, Bleſſing, and 
honour, and glory, and power be unto him that ſit. 
teth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever 
and ever f. 


THazse paſſages of ſcripture ſeem to comprehend 
and expreſs the chief parts of Chriſt's office, as Me- 
diator between God and man, ſo far, I mean, as 
the nature of this his office is revealed ; and it is 
uſually treated of by divines under three heads. 


Fir/t, He was, by way of.eminence, The Pro- 
phet: That prophet that ſhould come into the world 
t, to declare the Divine will, He publiſhed anew 
the Law of Nature, which men had corrupted ; and 
the very knowledge of which to ſome degree, was 
loſt among them. He taught mankind, taught us 
authoritatively, to live ſoberly, righteouſly and godly 
in this preſent world, in expectation of the future 
judgment of God. He confirmed the truth of this 
moral] ſyſtem of nature, and gave us additional evi- 
dence of it; the evidence of teſtimony . He dif- 

* Phil. ii. 8. 9 John u. 35. and v. * 


+ Rev. v. 12, 13. John vi 24. 
* Pag. 176, &c, 
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* tintly revealed, the manner in which God would be 


worſhipped, the efficacy of repentance, and the re- 


* wards and puniſhments of a future life. Thus he 


was a prophet in a ſenſe, in which no other ever was. 


To which is to be added, that he ſet us a perfect 


example that we ſhould follow his ſteps. 


Secondly, He has a kingdom which is not of this 
wirld, He founded a church, to be to mankind a 


ſtanding memorial of religion, and invitation to it; 


<<” ah + „ „ 


which he promiſed to be with always even to the end. 
He exerciſes an inviſible government over it, 


himſelf, and by his Spirit: Over that part of it, 


Vhich is militant here on earth, a government of 


diſcipline, for the perfecting of the ſaints, for the 
edifying of bis body : till we all come in the unity 


of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 


Cod unto à perfedt man, unto the meaſure of the ſta- 
ture of the fulneſs of Chriſtx. Of this church, all 
perſons ſcattered over the world, who live in ohed- 


ence to his laws, are members. For theſe he is 


gone to prepare a place, and will come again to re- 
ceive them unto himſelf, that where he is, there 
they may be alſe: and reign with him for ever and 
ever}: and likewiſe to take vengeance on them that 
know not God, and obey not his goſpelſ. 


Acarxsr theſe parts of Chriſt's office, I find na 
objections, but what are fully obviated in the be- 
ginning of this chapter, 


®* Fph. iv. 12, 13. 


+John xiv. 2,3. Rev. iii. 21. and xi. 15. } a Theſſ. i. uy 
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Laſtly, Cnaisr offered himſelf a propitiatory ; i 
ſacrifice, and made atonement for the ſins of the! 


world: Which is mentioned laſt, in regard to what 
is objected againſt it. Sacrifices of expiation were 
commanded the Jews, and obtained amongſt moſt ©. 
ther nations, from tradition, whoſe original pro. 
bably was Revelation. And they were continually 
repeated, both occaſionally, and at the returns of 
ſtated times; and made up great part of the exter- 
nal religion of mankind. But now once in the end 
of the world Chriſt appeared to put away fin by the 
facrifice of himſelf . And this ſacrifice was, in the 


higheſt degree and with the moſt extenſive influence, | 


of that efficacy for obtaining pardon of ſin, which 
the heathens may be ſuppoſed to have thought their 
ſacrifices to have been, and which the Jewiſh ſa- 
erifices really were in ſome degree, and with regard 
to {ome perſons. 


How and in what particular way it had this ef- 


ficacy, there are not wanting perſons who have en- 


deavoured to explain: but 1 do not find that the Þ wit 


Scripture has explained it. We ſeem to be very 
much in the dark, concerning the manner in which 
the ancients underſtood atonement to be made, i. e. 


Pardon to be obtained by ſacrifices. And if the | 
Scripture has, as ſurely it has, left this matter of | 


the ſatisfaction of Chriſt myſterious, left ſome what 

in it unrevealed, all conjectures about it muſt be, 

if not evidently abſurd, yet at leaſt uncertain. Nor 

has any one reaſon to complain for want of farther 

information, unleſs he can ſhew his claim to it. 
Hcb. is. 26. ; 
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Sou have endeavoured to explain the efficacy 


of what Chriſt has done and ſuffered for us, beyond 


what the Scripture has authorized: Others, probably 


becauſe they could not explain it, have been for 


taking it away, and confining his office as Redeem- 


er of the world, to his inſtruction, example and 


government of the church. Whereas the doctrine 
' of the goſpel appears to be ; not only that he taught 
the efficacy of repentance, but rendered it of the 


efficacy which it is, by what he did and ſuffered 


for us: That he obtained for us the benefit of 


4 * 
having our repentance accepted unto eternal life: 


Not only that he revealed to ſinners, that they 


vere in a capacity of ſalvation, and how they 


might obtain it; but moreover that he put them 


into this capacity of ſalvation, by what he did 
and ſuffered for them; put us into a capacity 
of eſcaping future puniſhment, and obtaining 


future happineſs. And it is our wiſdom thank- 


fully to accept the benefit, by performing the 


* LO — * 2 . 


conditions, upon which it is offered, on our part, 
without diſputing how it was procured, on His. 
For, 


VII. Sixce we neither know, by what means 
puniſhment in a future ſtate would have followed 


=> wickedneſs in this; nor in what manner it would 
{7 have been inflicted, had it not been prevented; nor 


all the reaſons why its infliction would have been 
needful; nor the particular nature of that ſtate of 
happineſs, which Chriſt is gone to prepare for his 
diſciples: And ſince we are ignorant how far any 
thing which we could do, would, alone and of it- 
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ſelf, have been effectual to prevent that puniſh. 
ment, to which we were obnoxious, and recover 
that happineſs, which we had forfeited ; it is moſt 
evident we are not judges, antecedently to Revelati. 
on, whether a Mediator, was or was not neceſſary, 
to obtain thoſe ends: to prevent that future puniſh. 
ment, and bring mankind to the final happineſs of 
their nature. And for the very ſame reaſons, upon 
ſuppoſition of the neceſlity of a Mediator, we are 
no more judges, antecedently to Revelation, of the 
whole nature of his office, or the ſeveral parts of 
which it conſiſts; of what was fit and requiſite to 
be aſſigned him, in order to accompliſh the ends of 
divine providence in the appointment. And from 
hence it follows, that to object againſt the expedi- 
ency or uſefulneſs of particular things, revealed co 
have been done or ſuffered by him, becauſe we do 
nat ſee how they were conducive to thoſe ends; is 
highly abſurd. Yet nothing is more common to be 
met with, than this abſurdity, But if itbe acknow- 
ledged beforehand, that we are not judges in the 
caſe, it is evident that no objection can, with any © 
ſhadow of reaſon, be urged againſt any particu- 


lar part of Chriſt's mediatorial office revealed in A 
Scripture, till it can be ſhewn poſitively, not to | 
be requiſite or conducive to the ends propoſed [| 4 
to be accompliſhed ; or that it is in itſelf unreaſon- - 
able. 
n 
AxD there is one objection made againſt the ſatiſ- t 
faction of Chriſt, which looks to be of this poſitive A 
kind: that the doctrine of His being appointed to ; 


ſufler for tke ſins of the world, repreſents God as 
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being indifferent whether he puniſhed the innocent 
or the guilty. Now from the foregoing obſervations 
we may ſee the extream lightneſs of all ſuch objec- 
tions; and (though it is moſt certain all who make 
them do not fee the conſequence) that they con- 
clude altogether as much againſt God's whole origi- 
nal conſtitution of nature, and the whole daily 
courſe of Divine providence in the government of 
the world, z. e. againſt the whole ſcheme of Theiſm 
and the whole notion of religion; as againſt Chriſti- 
anity. For the world is a conſtitution or ſyſtem, 
whoſe parts have a mutual reference to each o- 
ther: and there is a ſcheme of things gradually car- 
rying on, called the courſe of nature, to the carry- 
ing on of which, God has appointed us, in vari- 
ous ways, to contribute. And when, in the daily 
courſe of natural providence, it is appbinted that 
innocent people ſhould ſuffer for the faults of the 
guilty, this is liable to the very ſame objection, as 
the inſtance we are now conſidering. The infinitely 


greater importance of that appointment of Chriſtia- 


nity which is objected againſt, does not hinder but 
it may be, as it plainly is, an appointment of the 
very ſame kind, with what the world affords us 
daily examples of. Nay if there were any force 
at all in the objection, it would be ſtronger, in one 
reſpect, againſt natural providence, than againſt 
Chriſtianity : becauſe under the former, we are in 
many caſes commanded, and even neceſſitated whe» 
ther we will or no, to ſuffer for the faults of others; 
whereas the ſufferings of Chriſt were voluntary- 
The world's being under the righteous government 
of God, does indeed imply, that finally and upon 
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the whole every one ſhall receive according to his 
pcrſonal deſerts: And the general doctrine of the 
whole Scripture is, that this ſhall be the completion 
of the Divine government. But during the progreſs, 
and, for aught we know, even in order to the 
completion of this moral ſcheme, vicarious puniſh. 
ments may be fit, and abſolutely neceſſary. Men by 
their follies run themſelves into extream diſtreſs: 
into difficulties which would be abſolutely fatal to 
them, were it not for the interpoſition and aſliſtance 
of others. God commands by the law of nature, that 
we afford them this aſſiſtance, in many caſes where 
we cannot do it without very great pains, and la- 
bour, and ſufferings to our ſelves. And we ſee in 
what variety of ways, one perſon's ſufferings con- 
tribute to the relief of another: and how, or by 
what particular means, this comes to paſs or follows, 
from the conſtitution and laws of Nature, which 
come under our notice: and, being familiarized 
to it, men are not ſhocked with it. So that the 
reaſon of their inſiſting upon objections of the fore- 
going kind againſt the ſatisfaction of Chriſt, is, ei- 
ther that they do not conſider God's ſettled and uni- 
form appointments as His appointments at all: Or 
elſe, they forget that vicarious puniſhment is a 


providential appointment of every day's experience: 2g 


And then, from their being unacquainted with the 
more general laws of nature or Divine government 
over the world, and not ſeeing how the ſufferings 
of Chriſt could contribute to the redemption of it, 
unleſs by arbitrary and tyrannical will; they con- 
clude his ſufferings could not contribute to it any 


other way. And yet, what has been often alledged 
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in juſtification of this doctrine, even from the ap- 
parent natural tendency of this method of our re- 
demption; its tendency to vindicate the authority 
of God's laws, and deter His creatures from ſin; 
this has never yet been anſwered, and is I think 
plainly unanſwerable: though I am far from think- 
ing it an account of the whole of the caſe. But 


> without taking this into conſideration, it abundant- 


ly appears from the obſervations above made, that 
this objection is, not an objection againſt Chriſtia- 
nity, but againſt the whole general Conſtitution of 
Nature. And if it were to be conſidered as an ob- 
jection againſt Chriſtianity, or conſidering it as it is, 
an objection againſt the Conſtitution of Nature; it 
amounts to no more in concluſion than this, that a 
Divine appointment cannot be neceſſary or expedi- 
ent, becauſe the objector does not diſcern it to be 
ſo: though he muſt own that the nature of the caſe is 
ſuch, as renders him uncapable of judging, whe- 
ther it beſo or not; or of ſeeing it to be neceſſary, 
though it were ſo. 


Ir is indeed a matter of great patience to reaſon- 
able men, to find people arguing in this manaer : 
objecting againſt the credibility of ſuch particular 
things revealed in Scripture, that they do not ſee. 
the neceſſity or expediency of them. For though 
it is highly right, and the moſt pious exerciſe of our 
underſtanding, to enquire with due reverence into 
the ends and reaſons of God's diſpenſations: Yet 
when thoſe reaſons are concealed, to argue from 


our Ignorance, that ſuch diſpenſativns cannot be 
2 2 
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from God, is infinitely abſurd. The preſump- 
tion of this kind of objections, ſeems almoſt loſt in 
the folly of them. And the folly of them is yet 
greater, when they are urged, as uſually they are, 
againſt things in Chriſtianity analogous or like to 
thoſe natural diſpenſations of providence, which are 
matter of experience. Let reaſon be kept to: and 
if any part of the ſcripture-account of the redempti. 
on of the world by Chriſt, can be ſhewn to be really 
contrary to it, let the ſcripture, in the name of God, 
be given up : But let not ſuch poor creatures as we, 
go on objecting againſt an infinite ſcheme, that we 
do not ſee the neceſſity or uſefulneſs of all its parts, 
and call this reaſoning ; And, which ſtill farther 
beightensthe abſurdity in the preſent caſe, parts which 
we are not actively concerned in. For it may be 
worth mentioning, if 


Laſtiy, Tuær not only the reaſon of the thing, 

but the whole analogy of Nature, ſhould teach us, Þ 
not to expect to have the like information concern- 
ing the Divine conduct, as concerning our own du- 
ty. God inſtructs us by experience, (for it is not 
reaſon, but experience which inſtructs us) what 


good or bad conſequences will follow from our ac- 


ting in ſuch and ſuch manners: and by this he di- | 
rects us, how we are to behave ourſelves. But, 
though we are ſufficiently inſtructed for the com- 
mon purpoſes of life: yet it is but an almoſt infi- | 
nitely ſmall part of natural providence, which we are 
at all let into, The caſe is the ſame with regard to 
Revelation. The doctrine of a Mediator between 
God and man, againſt which it is objected, that the 


4 1 
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expediency of ſome things in it is not underſtood, 

relates only to what was done on God's part in the 

appointment, and on the Mediator's in the executi- 
on of it. For what is required of us, in conſequence 
of this gracious diſpenſation, is another ſubject, in 
which none can complain for want of information. 
The conſtitution of the world and God's natural 
government over it, is all myſtery, as much as the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation. Yet under the firſt, he has 
given men all things pertaining to life; and under 
the other, all things pertaining unto godlineſs. And 
it may be added, that there is nothing hard to be 
accounted for in any of the common precepts of 
Chriſtianity : though if there were, ſurely a Divine 
command is abundantly ſufficient to lay us under the 
ſtrongeſt obligations to obedience. But the fact is, 
that the reaſons of all the Chriſtian precepts are evi- 
dent. Poſitive inſtitutions are manifeſtly neceſſary 
to keep up and propagate religion amongſt mankind. 
And our duty to Chriſt, the internal and external 
worſhip of him; this part of the religion of the goſpel, 
manifeltly ariſes out of what he has done and ſuffer- 
ed, his authority and dominion, and the relati- 
on, which he is revealed to ſtand in to us “. 
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Of the want of univerſality in revelation : and 5 


; of the ſuppoſed deficiency in the proof in. Ie. 
1 alloy 

T has been thought by ſome perſons, that if the 1 50 
evidence of Revelation appears doubtful, this 2 

= cd, \ 


itſelf turns into a poſitive argument againſt it : 
becauſe it cannot be ſuppoſed, that if it were true, | 4 are t 
it would be left to ſubſiſt upon doubtful evidence, hic 
And the objection againſt Revelation from its not — 
being univerſal, is often inſiſted upon as of great ſeen 


were 


weight. ; 
£336 he c 
Now the weakneſs of theſe opinions may be ang 


ſhewn, by obſerving the ſuppoſitions on which they 
are founded: Which are really ſuch as theſe ; that 
it cannot be thought God would have beſtowed any 
tavour at all upon us, unleſs in the degree, which, 
we think, he might, and which, we imagine, would 
be moſt to our particular advantage; and alſo that 
it cannot be thought he would beſtow a favour u- 
pon any, unleſs he beſtowed the ſame upon all: 
ſuppoſitions which we find contradicted, not by a 7K 
few inſtances in God's natural government of the 
world, but by the general analogy of nature to 


* gether. 
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Prxsoxs who ſpeak of the evidence of religion 


as doubtful, and of this ſuppoſed doubtfulneſs as a 
politive argument againſt it, ſhould be put upon 
conſidering, what that evidence indeed is, which 


= 


they act upongyith regard to their temporal intereſts. 
For, it is notVnly extreamly difficult, but, in many 
= caſes, abſolutely impoſlible, to balance pleaſure and 


nd S pain, ſatisfaction and uneaſineſs, ſo as to be able to 
ay, on which {ide the overplus is. There are the 
* [3 Lke difficulties and impoſſibilities in making the due 


7 allowances, for a change of temper and taſte, for 
= catiety, diſguſts, ill-health : any of which render 
tis men incapable of injoying, after they have obtain- 
it: ed, what they moſt eagerly deſired. Numberleſs too 
are the accidents, beſides that one of untimely death, 
"Ry : which may even probably diſappoint the beſt con- 

certed ſchemes: And ſtrong objections are often 
ſeen to lie againſt them, not to be removed or an- 
ſwered, but which ſeem overbalanced by reaſons on 
the other ſide; ſo as that the certain difficulties and 


hey zuſtly diſregarded, upon account of the appearing 
Ereater advantages in caſe of ſucceſs, though there 
e but little probability of it. Laſtly, every one ob- 
erves our liableneſs, if we be not upon our guard, 
o be deceived by the falſhood of men, and the falſe 
Wppearances of things: And this danger mult be 

reatly increaſed, if there be a ſtrong bias within, 
fuppoſe from indulged paſſion, to favour the deceit. 
ence ariſes that great uncertainty and doubtfulneſs 
f proof, wherein our temporal intereſt really con- 
as; what are the moſt probable means of attain- 
Peg it; and whether thoſe means will eventually be 
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Fl Wangers of the purſuit are, by every one, thought | 
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ſucceſsful. And numberleſs inſtances there are, in 
the daily courſe of life, in which all men think it 
reaſonable to engage in purſuits, though the pro- 
bability is greatly againſt ſucceeding ; and to make 
ſuch proviſion for themſelves, as it is ſuppoſeable 
they may have occaſion for, though the plain ac- 
knowledged probability is, that they never ſhall, 
Then thoſe who think the objeftion againſt reve- 
lation, from its light not being univerſal, to be of 
weight, ſhould obſerve, that the Author of Nature, 
in numberleſs inſtances, beſtows that upon ſome, 
which he does not upon others, who ſeem equally 
to ſtand in need of it. Indeed he appears to beſtow 
all his gifts, with the moſt promiſcuous variety, a- 
mong creatures of the ſame ſpecies: health and 
ftrength, capacities of prudence and of knowledge, 
means of improvement, riches, and all external ad- 
vantages. And as there are not any two men found, 
of exactly like ſhape and features: ſo it is probable 
there are not any two, of an exactly like conſtitu- 
tion, temper and ſituation, with regard to the goods 
and evils of life. Yet, notwithſtanding theſe un- 
certainties and varieties, God does exerciſe a natu- 
ral government over the world : and there is ſuc 
a thing as a prudent and imprudent inſtitution of 


hfe, with regard to our health and our affairs, un- Ki 


der that his natural government. 


As neither the Jewiſh nor Chriſtian revelation | | 


have been univerſal ; and as they have been affor- 
ded to a greater or leſs part of the world, at dif- 
ferent times : ſo likewiſe, at different times, both 
revelations have had different degrees of evidence, 
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The Jews who lived during the ſucceſſion of pro- 
phets, that is, from Moles till after the captivity, 
had higher evidence of the truth of their religion, 
than thoſe had, who lived in the interval between the 
jaſt mentioned period, and the coming of Chriſt. And 
the firſt Chriſtians had higher evidence of the mira- 
cles wrought in atteſtation of Chriſtianity, than what 
we have now. They had alſo a ſtrong preſumptive 
proof of the truth of it, perhaps of much greater 
force, in way of argument, than many think, of 
which we have very little remaining; I mean the 
preſumptive proof of its truth, from the influence 
which it had upon the lives of the generality of its 
profeſſors. And we, or future ages, may poſſibly 
have a proof of it, which they could not have, from 
the conformity between the prophetic hiſtory, and 
the ſtate of the world and of Chriſtianity. And 
farther : if we were to ſuppoſe the evidence, which 
ſome have of religion, to amount to little more, 
than ſeeing that it may be true; but that they re- 
main in great doubts and uncertainties about both 
its evidence and its nature, and great perplexitics 
concerning the rule of life : Others to have a full 
conviction of the truth of religion, with a diſtin& 


knowledge of their duty: and others ſeverally to 


have all the intermediate degrees of religious light 
and evidence, which lie between theſe two If 
we put the caſe, that for the preſent, it was intend- 
ed, revelation ſhould be no more than a ſmall light, 
in the midſt of a world greatly overſpread, notwith- 
ſtanding it, with ignorance and darkneſs : that cer- 


_ tain glimmerings of this light ſhould extend, and be 


directed, to remote diſtances, in ſuch a manner ag 
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that thoſe who really partook of it, ſhould not dif. 
cern from whence it originally came: that ſome in 
a nearer ſituation to it, ſhould have its light obſcu- 
red, and, in different ways and degrees, intercepted: 
and that others ſhould be placed within its clearer 
influence, and be much more enlivened, cheared 
and directed by it; but yet that even to thee, it 
Mould be no more than à light ſhining in a dark 
place: All this would be perfectly uniform and of 
a piece with the conduct of Providence, in the diſ- 
tribution of its other bleſſings. If the fact of the 
caſe really were, that ſome have received no light at 
all from the ſcripture ; as many ages and countries 
in the heathen world : that others, though they have, 
by means of it, had eſſential or natural religion en- 
forced upon their conſciences, yet have never had 
the genuine ſcripture-revelation, with its real evi- 
dence, propoſed to their conſideration ; and the an- 
tient Per/rans, and modern Mahometans, may pol- 
ſibly be inſtances of people in a ſituation ſomewhat 
tike to this: that others, though they have had the 
ſcripture laid before them, as of divine revelation, 
yet have had it with the ſyſtem and evidence of 
Chriſtianity fo interpolated, the fyſtem ſo corrupt- 
ed, the evidence fo blended with falſe miracles, as 
to leave the mind in the utmoſt doubtfulneſs and 
uncertainty about the whole ; which may be the 
ſtate of ſome thoughtful men, in molt of thoſe na- 
tions who call themſelves Chriftian : And laſtly, that 
others have had Chriſtianity offered to them in its 
genuine ſimplicity, and with its proper evidence, as 
perſons in countries and churches of civil and of 


chriſtian liberty; but however that even theſe per- 
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dif. WT fons are left in great ignorance in many reſpects, *# 
in and have by no means light afforded them enough s i 
cu- to ſatisfy their curioſity, but only to regulate their 9 
ed: WT life, to teach them their duty and encourage them 
rer in the careful diſcharge of it: I ſay, if we were to bl. 
red ſuppoſe this ſomewhat of a general true account of 1 
it te degrees of moral and religious light and evi- Ct 
rk dence, which were intended to be afforded mankind, j j 
of and of what has actually been and is their ſituation, : * 
Ik in their moral and religious capacity; there would 1 
the be nothing in all this ignorance, doubtfulneſs and *Y 
at [ uncertainty, in all theſe varieties, and ſuppoſed diſ- . 
ies advantages of ſome in compariſon of others, reſpec- +l 
ves iing religion, but may be parallelled by manifeſt a- mn 
n⸗nalogies in the natural diſpenſations of providence | | 
dat preſent, and conſidering ourſelves merely in our 14 
« 4 temporal capacity. i 
5 Nos is there any thing ſhocking in all this, or 71 
5 & which would ſeem to bear hard upon the moral ad- it 
be miniſtration in nature, if we would really keep in Fo 
| mind, that every one ſhall be dealt equitably with: 112 
* 2 inſtead of forgetting this, or explaining it away, . 
e Iaſter it is acknowledged in words. All ſhadow of 

* 1 injuſtice, and indeed all harſh appearances, in this 
various oeconomy of Providence, would be loſt ; 

nd . if we would keep in mind, that every merciful al- 

ae lowance ſhall be made, and no more be required 

4- of any one, than what might have been equitably 

at IF expected of him, from the circumſtances in which 

ts he was placed; and not what might have been ex- 

7 = petted, had he been placed in other circumſtances : 

0 


. c. in Scripture language, that| every man ſhall 
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be accepted according to what he had, not accord. 
ing to whet he had not *. This however doth not 
by any means imply, that all perſons condition here, 
is equally advantageous with reſpect to futurity, 
And Providence's deſigning to place ſome in greater 
darkneſs with reſpect to religious knowledge, is no 
more a reaſon why they ſhould not endeavour to get 
out of that darkneſs, and others to bring them out 
of it ; than why ignorant and flow people, in mat- 
ters of other knowledge, ſhould not endeavour to 
learn, or ſhould not be inſtructed. 


It is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the ſame 


wiſe and good principle, whatever it was, which! 
diſpoſed the Author of Nature to make different Þ 


kinds and orders of creatures, diſpoſed him alſo to woul 


and that the ſame principle which diſpoſed him to f . 
make creatures of different moral capacities, diſpoſ. _ f 
N are p 
Puppe 


rance 


place creatures of like kinds, in different ſituations; 


ed him alſo to place creatures of like moral capaci- 


ties, in different religious ſituations; and even the 
ſame creatures, in different periods of their being. 
And the account or reaſon of this, is alſo mot! 
probably the account, why the conſtitution of things 
is ſuch, as that creatures of moral natures or capaci #8 


ties, for a conſiderable part of that duration in which 


they are living agents, are not at all ſubjects of m 
rality and religion; but grow up to be ſo, and gro 
up to be ſo more and more, gradually from child "1 


hood to mature age. 


bg 2 Cor. vüi. 13. 
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i. War, in particular, is the account or reaſon of 
ot WT theſe things, we mult be greatly in the dark, were 
e, it only that we know fo very little even of our own 
v. caſe. Our prefent ſtate may poſſibly be the conſe- 
er quence of ſomewhat paſt, which we are wholly ig- 
no norant of: as it has a reference to ſomewhat to come, 
get of which we know ſcarce any more than is neceſſary 
zut for practice. A Syſtem or conſtitution, in its noti- 
at- on, implies Variety; and fo complicated an one as 
o tbis world, very great Variety. So that were Reve- 
lation univerſal, yet from men's different capacities 
ol underſtanding, from the different lengths of their 
me ves, their different educations and other external 
hich P* circumſtances, and from their difference of temper 
n and bodily conſtitution; their religious ſituations 


ame 


ſome in compariſon of others, perhaps, altogether 
m to as much as at preſent. And the true account, v hat- 
{pol l Sever it be, why mankind or ſuch a part of mankind 
pace gare placed in this condition of ignorance, muſt be 


| ſuppoſed alſo the true account of our farther igno- 


rance, in not knowing the reaſons, why, or whence 


wol It is, that they are placed in this condition. But 
thing 2 I e following practical refleftions may deſerve the 
1 : Ferious conſideration of thoſe perſons, who think 
whica the circumſtances of mankind or their own, in the 
f mo- Forementioned reſpects, a ground of complaint. 
ek * Firſt, Tus evidence of religion. not appearing 
child 


obvious, may conſlitute one particular part of ſome 
mens trial in the religious ſenſe: as it gives ſcope, 


For a virtuous exerciſe, or vitious neglect of their 
_paderſtanding, in examining, or not examining into 
* „ 2 0 A a 
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that evidence. There ſeems no poſſible reaſon to be 
given, why we may not be in a ſlate of moral proba. 
tion, with regard to the exerciſe of our underſtand- 

ing upon the ſubject of religion, as we are with re- 
gard to our behaviour in common affairs. The 
former is as much a thing within our power and 
choice, as the latter. And ] ſuppoſe it is to be laid 
down for certain, that the ſame character, the ſame 
inward principle, which, after a man is convinced of 
the truth of religion, renders him obedient to the 
precepts of it, would, were he not thus convinced, 
ſet him about an examination of it, upon its Syſtem 
and evidence being offered to his thoughts: And 
that in the latter ſtate, his examination would be with 
an impartiality, ſeriouſneſs and ſollicitude, proporti 
onable to what his obedience is in the former. And 
as inattention, negligence, want of all ſerious con- 
cern, about a matter of ſuch nature and ſuch im- 
portance, when offered to mens conſideration, is, 
before a diſtin conviction of its truth, as real im. 
moral depravity and diſſoluteneſs; as neglect of re- 
li gious practice after ſuch conviction: ſo active ſol- 
licitude about it, and fair impartial conſideration of 
its evidence before ſuch conviction, is as really an 
exerciſe of a morally right temper; as is religious 


practice after. Thus, that Religion is not intuitive Þ 
ly true, but a matter of deduction and inference; 


that a conviction of its truth is not forced upon e- 


very one, but left to be, by ſome, collected with 


heedful attention to premiſes; this as much conſti- 
tutes religious probation, as much affords ſphere, 
ſcope, opportunity, for right and wrong behaviour, 
as any thing whatever does. And their manner of 
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treating this ſubject when laid before them, ſhews 


What is in their heart, and is an exertion of it. 


Secondly, IT appears to be a thing as evident, 


though it is not ſo much attended to, that if upon 
' conſideration of religion, the evidence of it ſhould 


ſeem to any perſons doubtful, in the higheſt ſup- 
poſeable degree ; even this doubtful evidence will, 
however, put them into a general ſtate of probation 
in the moral and religious ſenſe. For, ſuppoſe a 


man to be really in doubt, whether ſuch a perſon 


had not done him the greateſt favour ; or, whether 
his whole temporal intereſt did not depend upon 


tit perſon: No one, who had any ſenſe of grati- 


tude and of prudence, could poſſibly confider him- 
ſelf in the ſame ſituation with regard to ſuch perſon, 
as if he had no ſuch doubt. In truth, it is as juſt 
to ſay, that certainty and doubt are the ſame; as to 
fay, the ſituations now mentioned, would leave a 
man as entirely at liberty in point of gratitude or 
prudence, as he would be, were he certain he had 
received no favour from ſuch perſon, or that he no 
way depended upon him. And thus, though tle 
evidence of religion which is afforded to ſome men, 
ſiould be little more than that they are given to lee, 
the ſyltem of Chriſtianity, or religion in general, to 
be ſuppoleable and credible ; this ought in all reaſon 
to beget a ſerious practical apprehenſion, that it may 


be true. And even this will afford matter of exer- 


ciſe, for religious ſuſpence and deliberation, for mo- 

ral reſolution and ſelf-government; becauſe the 

apprehenſion that religion may be true, does as re- 

ally lay men under 3 as a full conviction 
| a 2 


* 


2 68 


that it is true. It gives occaſion and motives to con. 
fider farther the important ſubject; to preſerve at 
tentively upon their minds, a general implicit ſenſe 
that they may be under divine moral government, 
an awful ſollicitude about religion whether natural 

or revealed. Such apprehenſions ought to tun 
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men's eyes to every degree of new light which | 
| 


may be had, from whatever ſide it comes; and in 


duce them to refrain, in the mean time, from all 


immoralities, and live in the conſcientious practice 
of every common virtue. Eſpecially are they bound 
to keep at the greateſt diſtance from all diſlolute pro 


faneneſs; for this the very nature of the caſe for-f ; 
bids; and to treat with higheft reverence a matte, 


upon which their own whole intereſt and being, and 


the fate of nature depends. This behaviour, and u 


active endeavour to maintain within themſelves this 
temper, is the buſinefs, the duty and the wiſdom off 
thoſe perſons, who complain of the doubtfulneſs d 
religion: is what they are under the moſt prope 
obligations to. And ſuch behaviour is an exertionf 
of, and has a tendency to improve in them, tha} 
character, which the practice of all the ſeveral du 
ties of religion, from a full conviction of its truth 
is an exertion of, and has a tendency to improve in 
others: Others, I ſay, to whom God has affordei 
ſuch conviction. Nay, conſidering the infinite imm 
portance of religion, revealed as well as natura 
I think it may be ſaid in general, that whoeve 


will weigh the matter thoroughly may ſee, theres 
not near ſo much difference, as is commonly ima· 


gined, between what ought in reaſon to be the rule} * 


of life, to thoſe perſons who are fully convinced off 
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its truth, and to thoſe who have only a ſerious doubt- 
ing apprehenſion, that it may be true. Their hopes 
and fears and obligations will be in va1ious degrees: 
but, as the ſubject- matter of their hopes and fears is 
the ſame ; ſo the ſubject-· matter of their obligations, 
what they are bound to do and to refrain from, is 
not N very unlike. | 


Iri is to be obſerved farther, that, from a character 
of underſtanding, or a ſituation of influence in the 


world, ſome perſons have it in their power to do 


| ;:finirely more harm or good, by ſetting an exam- 


| ple of profaneneſs and avowed diſregard to all re- 


gion, or, on the contrary, of a ſerious, though 


perhaps doubting, apprehenſion of its truth, and of 
7 a reverend regard to it under this doubtfulneſs ; 


dan they can do, by acting well or ill in all the com- 


mon intercourſes amongſt mankind. And conſe- 


Z quently they are moſt highly accouncable for a be- 


4 haviour, which, they may eaſily foreſee, is of ſuch 


importance, and in which there is moſt plainly a 
right and a wrong; even admitting the evidence of 
religion to be as doubtful, as is pretended. 


Taz ground of theſe obſervations, and that which 


; f renders them juſt and true, is, that doubting ne- 


4 cellarily implies ſome degree of evidence for that, 


& of which we doubt. 


For no perſon would be in 


; F doubt, concerning the truth of a number of facts 
1 ſo and ſo eircumſtanced, which ſhould accidentally 
9 come into his thoughts, and of which he had no evi- 
7 gence at all. And though in the caſe of an even 
3 Aa3 
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chance, and where conſequently we were in doubt, 
ve ſhould in common language ſay, that we had no 
evidence at all for either ſide ; yet that fituation of 
things, which renders it an even chance and no 
more, that ſuch an event will happen, renders this 
caſe equivalent to all others, where there is ſuch 
evidence on both ſides of a queſtion “, as leaves the 
mind in doubt concerning the truth. Indeed in all 
theſe caſes, there is no more evidence on one ſide, 
than on the other; but there is (what is equivalent 
to) much more for either, than for the truth of a 
number of facts which come into one's thoughts at 
random. And thus in all theſe caſes, doubt as much 
preſuppoſes evidence, lower degrees of evidence; as 
belief preſuppoſes higher, and certainty higher ſtill. 
Any one, who will alittle attend to the nature of 
evidence, will eaſily carry this obſervation on, and 
ſee, that between no evidence at all, and that degree 
of it which affords ground of doubt, there are as 
many intermediate degrees; as there are, between 
that degree which is the ground of doubt, and de- 
monſtration. And though we have not faculties to 
diſtinguiſh theſe degrees of evidence, with any fort 
of exactneſs; yet, in proportion as they are diſcern- 
ed, they ought to influence our practice. For it is 
as real an imperſection in the moral character, not 
to be influenced in practice by a lower degree of e- 
vidence when diſcerned, as it is, in the underſtand- 
ing, not to diſcern it. And as, in all ſubjects which 
men conſider, they difcern the lower, as well as 
higher degrees of evidence, proportionably to their 
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capacity of underſtanding: fo, in practical ſub- 
jets, they are influenced in practice, by the low- 
er as well as higher degrees of it, proportionably to 
their fairneſs and honeſty. And as, in proportion 
to defects in the underſtanding, men are unapt to 
ſee lower degrees of evidence, are in danger of over- 
looking evideace when it is not glaring, and are 
eaſily impoſed upon in ſuch cales : fo, in proportion 
to the corruption of the heart, they ſeem capable of 
ſatisfying themſelves with having no regard in prac- 
tice to evidence acknowledged real, if it be not o- 
verbearing. From theſe things it muſt follow, that 
doubting concerning religion implies ſuch a degree 
of evidence for it, as joined with the conſideration 
of its importance, unqueſtionably lays men under 
the obligatioas before mentioned, to have a dutiful 
regard to it in all their behaviour. 


Thirdly, Tux difficulties in which the evidence 
of religion is involved, which ſome complain of, 
is no more a juſt ground of complaint, than the ex- 
ternal circumſtances of temptation, which others 
are placed in; or than difficulties in the practice of 
it, after a full conviction of its truth. Temptati- 
ons render our ſtate a more improving ſtate of 
diſcipline“, than it would be otherwiſe : as they 
give occaſion for a more attentive exerciſe of the 
virtuous principle, which confirms and ſtrengthens 
it more, than an eaſier or leſs attentive exerciſe of 
it could. Now ſpeculative difficulties are, in this 
reſpe&, of the very ſame nature with theſe external 
temptations. For the evidence of religion not ap 
pearing obvious, is, to ſome perſons, a temptation 

* Patt I, Chap. v. 
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to reject it, without any conſideration at all; and 
therefore requires ſuch an attentive exerciſe of the 
virtuous principle, ſeriouſly to conſider that evi- 
dence, as there would be no occaſion for, but for 
ſuch temptation. And the ſuppoſed doubtfulneſs of 
its evidence, after it has been in ſome ſort conſider- 
ed, affords opportunity to an unfair mind of ex- 
plaining away, and deceitfully hiding from itſelf, 
That evidence which it might ſee; and alſo for 
men's encouraging themſelves in vice from hopes 
of impunity, though they do clearly ſee thus 
much at leaſt, that theſe hopes are uncertain: In 
like manner as the common temptation to many 
inſtances of folly which end in temporal infamy and 
ruin, is, the ground for hope of not being detect- 
ed, and of eſcaping with impunity ; . e. the doubt- 
fulneſs of the proof beforehand, that ſuch fooliſh 
behaviour will thus end in infamy and ruin. On 
the contrary, ſuppoſed doubtfulneſs in the evidence 
of religion calls for a more careful and attentive ex- 
erciſe of the virtuous principle, in fairly yielding 
themſelves up to the proper influence of any real 
evidence, though doubtful ; and in practiſing con- 
ſcientiouſly all virtue, though under ſome uncer- 
tainty, whether the government in the univerſe may 
not poſſibly be ſuch, as that vice may eſcape with 
impunity. And in general, temptation, meaning 
by this word, the leſſer allurements, the wrong and 
difficulties in the diſcharge of our duty, as well as 


the greater ones: Temptation, I ſay, as ſuch and 


of every kind and degree, as it calls forth ſome vir- 
tuous efforts, additional to what would otherwile 
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have been wanting, cannot but be an additional diſci- 
pline and improvement of virtue, as well as probation 
of it in the other ſenſes of that word*, So that the ve- 
ry ſame account is to be given, why the evidence 
of religion ſhould be left in ſuch a manner, as to 
require, in fore, an attentive, ſollicitous, per- 
haps painful exerciſe of their underſtanding about 
it; as why others ſhould be placed in ſuch circum- 
Ntances, as that the practice of its common duties, 
after a full conviction of the truth of it, ſhould re- 
quire attention, ſollicitude and pains: Or, why 
appearing doubtfulneſs ſhould be permitted to af- 
ford matter of temptation to ſome; as why ex- 
ternal difficulties and allurements ſhould be per- 
mitted to afford matter of temptation to others. 
The fame account alſo is to be given, why ſome ſhould 
be exerciſed with temptations of both theſe kinds 3 
as why others ſhould be exerciſed with the latter 
in ſuch very high degrees, as ſome have been, par- 
ticularly as the primitive Chriſtians were, 

Nox does there appear any abſurdity in ſuppoſing» 
that the ſpeculative difficulties in which the evide ke 
of religion is involved, may make even the principal 
part of ſome perſons trial. For, as the chief temptati- 
ons of the generality of the world, are, the ordi- 
nary motives to injuſtice or unreſtrained pleaſure; 
or to live in the neglect of religion from that frame 
of mind, which renders many perſons almoſt with- 
out feeling as to any thing diſtant, or which is not 
the object of their ſenſes: So there are other per- 
ſons without this ſhallowneſs of temper, perſons of 
a deeper ſenſe as to what is inviſible and future; 

Fart I. Chap. iv. and page 125, 
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who not only ſee, but have a general practical feel. 
ing, that what is to come will be preſent, and that 
things are not leſs real for their not being the objects 
of ſenſe; and who, from their natural conſtitution 
of body, and of temper, and from their external 
condition, may have ſmall temptations to behave 
ill, ſmall difficulty in behaving well, in the com- 
mon courſe of life. Now when theſe latter perſons 
have a diſlin& full conviction of the truth of reli. 
gion, without any poſlible doubts or difficulties, the 
practice of it is to them unavoidable, unleſs they 
would do a conſtant violence to their own minds; 
and religion is ſcarce any more a diſcipline to them, 
than it is to creatures in a (tate of perfection. Yet 
theſe perſons may poſſibly ſtand in need of moral 
diſcipline and exerciſe in a higher degree, than they 
would have by ſuch an eaſy practice of religion. Or 
it may be requiſite, for reaſons unknown to us, 
that they ſhould give ſome farther manifeſtation * 
what is their moral character, to the creation of 
God, than ſuch a practice of it would be. Thus 
in the great variety of religious ſituations in which 
men are placed, what conſtitutes, what chiefly and 
peculiarly conſtitutes, the probation, in all ſenſes, 
of ſome perſons, may be the difficulties in which 
the evidence of religion is involved : and their prin- 
cipal and diſtinguiſhed trial, may be, how they will 
behave under and with reſpect to theſe difficulties. 
Circumſtances in mens ſituation in their temporal 
capacity, analogous in good meaſure to this reſpecting 
religion, are to be obſerved. We find ſome perſons 
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are placed in ſuch a ſituation in the world, as that 
their chief difficulty with regard to conduct, is not 


* the doing what is prudent when it is known; for 
this, in numberleſs caſes, is as eaſy as the contrary: 
but to ſome the principal exerciſe is, recollection and 
being upon their guard againſt deceits, the deceits 
- ſuppoſe of thoſe about them; againſt falſe appear- 


ances of reaſon and prudence. To perſons in ſome 


\ ſituations, the principal exerciſe with reſpect to con- 

duct, is, attention in order to inform themſelves 
' what is proper, what is really the reaſonable and 
* prudent part to act. 


Bur as I have hitherto gone upon ſuppoſition, 
that mens diſſatisfaction with the evidence of religion 
is not ow ing to their neglects or prejudices; it muſt 


be added, on the other hand, in all common reaſon, 
and as what the truth of the caſe plainly requires 


ſhould be added, that ſuch diſſatisfaQtion poſſibly 


may be owing to thoſe, poſſibly may be mens own 
| N fault. For, 


Ir there are any perſons, who never ſet themſelves 
heartily and in earneſt to be informed in religion: 
if there are any, who ſecretly wiſh it may not prove 
true; and are leſs attentive to evidence than to dif- 


ficulties, and more to objections than to what is ſaid 


in anſwer to them: theſe perſons will ſcarce be 
thought in a likely way of ſeeing the evidence of 
Religion, though it were moſt certainly true, and 


capable of being ever ſo fully proved. If any ac- 


cuſtom themſelves to conſider this ſubject uſually 
in the way of mirth and ſport: if they attend to 


ſelf, would not. Men may indulge a ludicrous 
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forms and repreſentations and inadequate manners 
of expreffion, inſtead of the real things intended 
by them : (for ſigns often can be no more than in- 
adequately expreſſive of the things ſignified: ) or if 
they ſubſtitute human errors, in the room of divine 
truth: Why may not all, or any of theſe things, 
hinder fome men from ſeeing that evidence, which 
really is ſeen by others; as a like turn of mind, with 
reſpect to matters of common ſpeculation and prac- 
tice, does, we find by experience, hinder them 
from attaining that knowledge and right underſtand- 
ing, in matters of common ſpeculation and prac 
tice, which more fair and attentive minds at- 
tain to? And the effect will be the ſame, whe. 
ther their neglect of ſeriouſly conſidering the 
evidence of religion, and their indire& behaviour 
with regard to it, proceed from meer careleſſneſs, 
or from the groſſer vices ; or whether it be owing 
to this, that forms and figurative manners of expreſ- 
ſion, as well as errors, adminiſter occaſions of ridi- 
cule, when the things intended, and the truth it- 


turn ſo far as to loſe all ſenſe of conduct and pru- 
dence in worldly affairs, and even, as it ſeems, to 
impair their faculty of reaſon. And in general, 
levity, careleſſneſs, paſſion, and prejudice, do hin- 
der us from being rightly informed, - with reſpect to 
common things: and they may, in like manner, and 
perhaps in ſome farther providential manner, with ! 
reſpe& to moral and religious ſubye&ts : may hinder [| 

evidence from being laid before us, and from being 
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| p laid before us, and from being ſeen when it is. 


cd The Scripture “ does declare, that every one hall 
7 not underſtand. And it makes no difference, by 
i what providential conduct, this comes to pals : 
ine 


Whether the evidence of Chriſtianity was, originally 
5% and with deſign, put and left fo, as that thoſe who 


15 are deſirous of evading moral obligations, ſhould 
ich Wy not ſee it; and that honeſt-· minded perſons ſhould: 
= Or, whether it comes to paſs by any other means. 
nd- | FaxTHER : The general proof of Natural Religi- - 
ac- Þ on and of Chriſtianity, does, I think, lie level to 
at- common men; even thoſe, the greateſt part of 
he. © © whoſe time, from childhood to old -· age, is taken up 
the Þ | with providing, for themſelves and their families, 
our ; the common conveniencies perhaps neceſlaries of 


eſs, life: thoſe, I mean, of this rank, who never think 
ing at all of aſking after proof or attending to it. 


rel. Common men, were they as much in earneſt about 
idi - religion, as about their temporal affairs, are capable 
it. of being convinced upon real evidence, that there 
'Ous is a God who governs the world: and they feel 


> themſelves to be of a moral nature, and accounta- 
> ble creatures. And as Chriſtianity intirely falls in 


Dan. xii. 10. See alſo Iſa. xxix. 13, 14. Mat. vi. 23. and xi, 
23. and xiii. x1, and 12. John iii. 19. John v. 44. 1 Cor. ii. 14, 
und a Cor. iv. 4. 2 Tim. iii. 13. and that aff-ftionate, as well as 
àuthoritative admonition, 10 very many times inculcated, He that hath 
2 ears to hear, let him hear. Grotius ſaw ſo ſtrongly the thing intended 
in theſe and other paſſages of Scripture of the like ſenſe, as to lay, 


been, for this very purpoſe : Ut ita ſermo evangelii tanquam lapis 
Jet Lydius ad quem ingenia fais explorareatur. De Ver. R. Go 
L. 2. towards the end. b 0 
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that the proof given us of Chriſtianity was leſs than it might have 
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with this their natural ſenſe of things ; ſo they are 
capable, not only of being perſuaded, but of being 
made to ſee, that there is evidence of miracle 
wrought in atteſtation of it, and many appearing 
completions of prophecy. But though this proof 
is real and concluſive, yet it is liable to objeCtions 
and may be run up into difficulties ; which, howe- 
ver, perſons who are capable, not only of talking of, 
but of really ſeeing, are capable alſo of ſeeing 
through: i. e. not of clearing up and anſwering 
them, ſo as to ſatisfy their curioſity, for of ſuch 
knowledge we are not capable with reſpect to any 
one thing in nature; but capable of ſecing that the 
proof is not loſt in theſe difficulties, or deſtroyed by 
theſe objections. But then a thorough examination 


into religion, with regard to theſe objections, which 
cannot be the buſineſs of every man, is a matter t 
pretty large compaſs, and, from the nature of it, 5 s 
requires ſome knowledge, as well as time and at. 
tention ; to ſee, how the evidence comes out, upon 
ballancing one thing with another, and what, upon 


the whole, is the amount of it. Now if perſons 


who have picked up theſe objections from others, A 
and take for granted they are of weight, upon the 


word of thoſe from whom they received them, or, 


by often retailing of them, come to ſee or fancy þ | 
they ſee them to be of weight; will not prepare 
themſelves for ſuch an examination, with a com- 


petent degree of knowledge ; or will not give that 


time and attention to the ſubje&, which, from the 
nature of it, is neceſſary for attaining ſuch infor. 


mation: in this caſe, they muſt remain in doubtful- 


_ neſs, ignorance or error; in the ſame way as they 
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Z muſt, with regard to common ſciences and matters 


2 of common life, if they neglect the neceſſary means 

g of being informed in them. 

oak Bur till perhaps it will be objected, that if a 

prince or common maſter were to ſend directions 

We to a ſervant, he would take care, that they ſhould . 
a, always bear the certain marks, who they came from, 


lng and that their ſenſe ſhould be always plain: fo as 
103 that there ſhould be no poſlible doubt, if he could 
uch help it, concerning the authority or meaning of them. 


any Now the proper anſwer to all this kind of objections 
the is, that, wherever the fallacy lies, it is even certain 
1 £2 we cannot argue thus with reſpect to Him, who is 


tion the Governor of the world: and particularly that he 
| i does not afford us ſuch information, with reſpect 
T of , | to our temporal affairs and intereſt, as experience 
Fit, FT abundantly ſhews. However, there is a full anſwer 
co this objection, from the very nature of religion. 
pon . For the reaſon why a prince would give his directi · 
pon ons in this plain manner, is, that he abſolutely de- 

ſires ſuch an external action ſhould be done, with- 
derb out concerning himſelf with the motive or prin- 
| the BY ciple upon which it is done: i. e. he regards only 
or, the external event, or the things being done; and 
ancy not at all, properly ſpeaking, the doing of it, or the 
pare action. Whereas the whole of Morality and Religi- 
com- MY on conſiſting merely in action itſelf, there is no ſort 
that of parallel between the caſes. But if the prince be 
" the ſuppoſed to regard only the action; 5. e. only to de- 
for. fire to exerciſe, or in any ſenſe prove, the under- 


tful- * or * of a ſervant; he would not 
they B b 2 


— 
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always give his orders in ſuch a plain manner. It 
may be proper to add, that the will of God, reſpett- 
ing Morality and Religion, may be conſidered, either 
as abſolute, or as only conditional. If it be abſolute, 
it can only be thus, that we ſhould act virtuouſly 
in ſuch given circumſtances; not that we ſhould be 
brought to act ſo, by his changing of our circum- 
ſtances. And if God's will be thus abſolute, then it 
is in our power, in the higheſt and ſtricteſt ſenſe, 
to do or to contradict his will; which is a moſt 
weighty conſideration. Or His will may be conſidered 
only as conditional, that if we act {6 and ſo, we 
ſhall be rewarded; if otherwiſe, puniſhed : of 
which conditional will of the Author of Nature 
the whole conſtitution of it affouds moſt certain 
inſtances, | 


Urox the whole : that we are in a State of Reli- | 
gion neceſlarily implies, that we are in a State of 
Probation ; and the Credibility. of our being at all 


in ſuch a ſtate being admitted, there ſeems no pecu- | 


liar difficulty in ſuppoſing our Probation. to be, juſt 


as it is, in thoſe reſpects which are above objected 4 
againſt, There ſeems no'pretence; from the rea- 


ſon of the thing, to ſay, that the trial cannot equi- Þ | 
tably be any thing, but whether perſons will at | 
ſuitably to certain information, or ſuch as admits 


no room for doubt; ſo as that there can be no dan 


ger of miſcarriage, but either from their not attend- 1 

ing to what they certainly know, or from overbeat - 
ing paſſion hurrying them on to act contrary to it. 
For, ſince Ignorance and Doubt afford ſcope for 
Probation in all ſenſes, as really as intuitive Convie- 
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tion or Certainty; and ſince the two former are 
to be put to the ſame account, as difficulties in prac- 
tice ; Men's moral Probation may alſo be, whether 
they will take due care to inform themſelves by im- 
partial conſideration, and afterwards whether they 
will a& as the caſe requires, upon the evidence 
which they have, however doubtful. And this we 
find by experience, is frequently our probation “, 
in our temporal capacity. For, the information 
which we want with regard to our worldly intereſts, 
is by no means always given us of courſe, without 
any care of our own. And we are greatly liable to 


* ſelf-deceit from inward ſecret prejudices, and alſo 


to the deceits of others. So that to be ableto judge 


I what is the prudent part, often requires much and 


difficult conſideration. Then after we have judged 
the very beſt we can, the evidence upon which we 
muſt act, if we will live and act at all, is perpetually 
doubtful to a very high degree. And the conſtitu- 
tion and courſe of the world in fact is ſuch, as that 
want of impartial conſideration what we have to do, 
and venturing upon extravagant courſes becaylſe it 
is doubtful what will be the conſequence, are often 
naturally, i. e. providentially, altogether as fatal, 
as miſcondu& occaſioned by heedleſs inattention to 
what we ckrtainly know, or diſregarding it from 
overbearing paſlion. - 


SeveERAL of the obſervations here made, may well 
ſeem ſtrange, perhaps unintelligible, to many good 
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men, but if the perſons for whoſe ſake they are made, 
think ſo ; perſons who object as above, and throw 
off all regard to Religion under pretence of wan, 
of evidence; I deſire them to conſider again, whe. 
ther their thinking ſo, be owing to any thing un 
intelligible in theſe obſervations, or to their on 
not having ſuch a ſenſe of religion and ſerious ſolli. 
citude about it, as even their ſtate of ſcepticiſm does 
in all reaſon require? It ought to be forced upon 
the reflection of theſe perſons, that our nature and 
condition neceſſarily require us, in the daily courſe of 
life, to act upon evidence much lower than what is 
commonly called probable ; to guard, not only a- 
gainſt what we fully believe will, but alſo againſt 
what we think it ſuppoſeable may, happen ; and to 
engage in purſuits when the probability is greatly a- 
gainſt ſucceſs, if it be credible, that poſſibly we may 
ſucceed in them. 
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CHAP. VIL 


. Of the particular Evidence for Chriſtianity. 

an | 

e of | 

at is H E preſumptions againſt Revelation, and 
y x - objections againſt the general ſcheme of 
Trill: Chriſtianity, and particular things relating 

I to to it, being removed; there remains to be conſider- 

y a ed, what poſitive evidence we have for the truth of 
may it: chiefly in order to ſee, What the Analogy of 


Nature ſuggeſts with regard to that evidence, and 
the objections againſt it: or to fee what is, and is 
allowed to be, the plain natural rule of judgment 
> and of action, in our temporal concerns, in caſes 

{ where we have the ſame kind of evidence, and the 
ſame kind of objections againſt * that we have in 
the caſe before us. 


Now in the Evidence of Chriſtianity, there ſeem 
to be ſeveral things of great weight, not reducible 
to the head, either of Miracles, or the Completion 
of Prophecy, in the common acceptation of the 
words. But theſe two are its direct and fundamen- 
tal proofs: and thoſe other things, however conſi- 
derable they are, yet ought never to be urged apart 
from its direct proofs, but always to be joined with 
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them. Thus the Evidence of Chriſtianity will be ; Jo 
a long Series of things, reaching, as it ſeems, from 
the beginning of the world to the preſent time, of 
great variety and compaſs, taking in both the direct, 


ſ prop 


and alſo the collateral, proofs ; and making up, all ' _ 
of them together, one argument: the conviction a- dies 
riſing from which kind of proof may be compared mat! 
to what they call /he Effect in architecture or other I pve 
works of Art; a reſult from a great number of aut 


things ſo and ſo diſpoſed, and taken into one view, . had 
I ſhall therefore, FIRST, make ſome obſervati- 


writ 
ons relating to miracles, and the appearing com- cles 
pletions of prophecy; and conſider what analogy pro 
ſuggeſts, in anſwer to the objections brought againlt ©? gull 
this evidence. And, SECOND LY, I ſhall endea- ; atte 
vour to give ſome account of the general argument hav 
now mentioned, conſiſting both of the direct and Þ | ſcri 
collateral evidence, conſidered as making up one ar- ma 


gument : this being the kind of proof upon which we of 
determine moſt queſtions of difficulty, concerning 
common facts, alledged to have happened or ſeeming | pla 
likely to happen; eſpecially queſtions relating to Þ pes 
conduct. of! 


1 FI RST I fhall make ſome obſervations upon [tur 
the direct proof of Chriſtianity from miracles and © 
Prophecy, and upon the objeCtions alledged againſt - 
it. , 

I. Now the following obſervations, relating » 
to the hiſtorical evidence of Miracles wrought in an 
atteſtation of Chriſtianity, appear to be of great 23 
weight. in 


2. The Old Teſtament affords us the ſame hiſto 2 te; 
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£ rical evidence of the miracles of Moſes and of the 
ſ prophets, as of the common civil hiltory of Moſes 
N and of the kings of Hſrael; or, as of the affairs of 
the Jewiſh nation. And the go/pels and the acts 
afford us the ſame hiſtorical evidence of the mira- 
cles of Criſt and the apoſtles, as of the common 
matters related in them. This indeed could not 

* have been affirmed by any reaſonable man, if the 
authors of theſe books, like many other hiſtorians, 

had appeared to make an entertaining manner of 

$ writing their aim; though they had interſperſed mira- 
cles in their works, at proper diſtances and upon 
proper occaſions. Theſe. might have animated a 
dull relation, amuſed the reader and engaged his 
attention. And the ſame account would naturally 
have been given of them, as, of the ſpeeches and de 

| ſcriptlons of ſuch authors: the ſame account, in a 
manner, as is to be given, why the poets make uſe 
of wonders and prodigies. But the facts, both mi- 

2 raculous and natural, in Scripture, are related in 


> plain unadorned naratives : and both of them ap- 


3 pear, in all reſpects, to ſtand upon the ſame foot 
ofhiſtorical evidence. Farther, ſome parts of Scrip- 

ture, containing an account of miracles fully ſuſh- 
| Client to prove the truth of Chriſtianity, are quoted 
as genuine, from the age in which they are ſaid to 


of them, material in the preſent queſtion, are o- 
mitted to be quoted in ſuch manner, as to afford 
any ſort of proof of their not being genuine. And, 
as common hiſtory, when called in queſtion in any 
inſtance, may often be greatly confirmed by con- 
temporary or ſubſequent events more known and 


be written, down to the preſent : and no other parts. 
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acknowledged ; and as the common Scripture-hif. 
. tory; like many others, is thus confirmed: ſo like. 
\ wiſe is the miraculous hiſtory of it, not only in par- 
ticular inſtances, but in general. For, the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian religions, 
which were events contemporary with the miracles 
related to be wrought in atteſtation of both, ot 
ſubſequent to them, theſe events are juſt what we 
ſhould have expected, upon ſuppoſition ſuch mira 
eles were really wrought to atteſt the truth of thoſe 
religions. Theſe miracles are a ſatisfactory account 
of thoſe events: of which, no other ſatisfaftory 
account can be given; nor any account at all, 
but what is imaginary merely and invented. It is 
to be added, that the moſt obvious, the moſt eaſy 
and direct account of this hiſtory, how it came to be 
written and to be received in the world, as a true 
hiſtory ; is, that it really is ſo: nor can any other 


account of it be eaſy and direct. Now, though an 


f account, not at all obvious, but very far-fetched 

| and indirect, may indeed be, and often is, the true 

| account of a matter; yet it cannot be admitted on 
the authority of its being aſſerted. Mere guels, 

4 * ſuppoſition, and poſlibility, when oppoſed to hil- 

torical evidence, prove nothing, but that biſtorical 
evidence is not demonſtrative. 


Nov the juſt conſequence from all this, I think, 
is, that the Scripture-hiſtory in general is to be ad- 
mitted as an authentic genuine hiſtory, till ſome- 
what poſitive be alledged ſufficient to invalidate it, 
But no man will deny the conſequence to be, that 
it cannot be rejected, or thrown by as of no ay- 
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© thority, till it can be proved to be of none; even 
tough the evidence now mentioned for its autho- 
@ rity, were doubtful. This evidence may be con- 
® fronted, by hiſtorical evidence on the other ſide, it 
there be any: or general incredibility in the things 
related, or inconſiſtence in the general turn of the 
* hiſtory, would prove it to be of no authority. But 
2 ſince, upon the face of the matter, upon a firſt and 
general view, the appearance is, that it is an au- 
2 thentic hiſtory; it cannot be determined to be 
= fictitious without ſome proof, that it is ſo. And the 
following obſervations, in ſupport of theſe and coin- 
all, $ cident with them, will greatly confirm the hiſtori- 


tis cal evidence for the truth of Chriſtianity, 

aly 2. Tux epiſtles of St. Paul, from the nature of 
>be epiſtolary writing, and moreover from ſeveral of 
— them being written, not to particular perſons, but 
— to churches; carry in them evidences of their be- 
* ing genuine, beyond what can be in a mere hiſto- 
* | | rical narrative, left to the world at large. This e- 
m vidence, joined with that which they have in com- 
— mon with the reſt of the New Teſtament, ſeems 
"= => Not to leave ſo much as any particular pretence for 


= denying their genuineneſs, conſidered as an ordi- 
nary matter of fact, or of criticiſm : I ſay, particu- 
lar pretence, for denying it; becauſe any ſingle fact, 
of ſuch a kind and ſuch antiquity, may Fave gene- 
ral doubts raifed concerning it, from the very na- 
ture of human affairs and human teſtimony. There 
is alſo to be mentioned, a diſtinct and particular e- 
vidence of the genuineneſs of the epiſtle chiefly re- 
ferred to here, the firſt to the Corinthians; from 


a IT: 
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the manner in which it is quoted by Clemens No. 
manus, in an epiſtle of his own to that church =. 
Now theſe epiſtles afford a proof of Chriſtianity, 
detached from all others, which is, I think, a thing 
of weight; and alſo a proof of a nature and kind 
peculiar to itſelf. For, 


lx them the author declares, that he received 
the Goſpel in general, and the inſtitution of the 
communion in particular, not from the reſt of the 
apoſtles, or jointly together with them, but alone, 
from Chriſt himſelf; whom he declares likewiſe, 
conformably to the hiſtory of the Acts, that he ſay 
aſter his aſcenſion . So that the teſtimony of St. 
Paul is to be conſidered, as detached from that of 
the reſt of the apoſlles. 


Axp he declares farther, that he was endued with 
a power of working miracles, as what was publickly 
Known to thoſe very people, ſpeaks of frequent n 
and great variety of miraculous gifts as then ſubſiſt- 7 
ing in thoſe very churches, to which he was writing; 
Which he was reproving for feveral irregularities; 
and where he had perſonal oppoſers: He mentions Þ 
theſe gifts incidentally, in the moſt eaſy manner 
and without effort; by way of reproof to thoſe who | 
had them, for their indecent uſe of them; ; and by BY 
' virtues; in ſhort he ſpeaks s to theſe churches, of # 
theſe miraculous powers, in the manner, any one 
would ſpeak to another of a thing, which was as fa- 
miliar and as much known in common to them 


Clem. Rom. Ep. I. c. 47. * 
+ Gal. i. 1 Cor. xi. 23, &c. 1 Cor. xv. 8 2 
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. boch, as any thing in the world . And this, as 
„bath been obſerved by ſeveral perſons, is ſurely a 
5, i | very conſiderable thing. 

ng Wi 2. Ir is an acknowledged hiſtorical fact, that 
nd A cariſtianity offered itſelf to the world, and demand- 


Jed to be received, upon the allegation, . e. as un- 
believers would ſpeak, upon the pretence, of mi- 


ved racles, publickly wrought to atteſt the truth of it, 
Fo in ſuch an age: and that it was actually received by 
e 


| (great numbers in that very age, and upon the pro- 
ne © feſſed belief of the reality of theſe miracles. And 
' Chriſtianity, including the diſpenſation of the Old 


law * Teſtament, ſeems diſtinguiſhed by This from all 
wt. other religions. I mean, that this does not appear 
tof to be the caſe with regard to any other: for ſurely 

it will not be ſuppoſed to lie upon any perſon, to 
ri prove by poſitive hiſtorical evidence, that it was 
kly not. It does in no fort appear, that Mahometa- 
ent niſm was firſt received in the world upon the foot of 
fiſt. ſuppoſed miracles +, i. e. public ones: for, as Re- 


ing; © velation is itſelf miraculous, all pretence to it muſt 
ies; neceſſarily imply ſome pretence of miracles. And it 
ions is a known fact, that it was immediately, at the very 
nner firſt, propagated by other means. And as particu- 
who lar inſtitutions, whether in Paganiſm or Popery, ſaid 


d by to be confirmed by miracles after thoſe inſtitutions 

zoral had obtained, are not to the purpoſe : So, were 

there what might be called hiſtorical proof, that any 

of them were introduced by a ſuppoſed Divine com- 
"03 © 

Rom. xv. 19. 1 Cor. xii. 8, 9, to—28, &c, and ch. xiii. 


1 *, 2, 8. and the whole xivth ch. 2 Cor. xli. 12. 13. Gal. ill. 2. 5. 
7 See the Koran, ch. xii, 2 
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mand, believed to be atteſted by miracles ; theſe 
would not be in any ways parallel. For ſingle things 
of this ſort are eaſy to be accounted for, after par- 
ties are formed, and have power in their hands; and 
the leaders of them are in veneration with the mul- 
titude; and political intereſts are blended with reli- 
gious claims, and religious diſtinctions. But before 
any thing of this kind, for a few perſons, and thoſe 
of the loweſt rank, all at once, to bring over ſuch 
great numbers to a new religion, and get it to be 
received upon the particular evidence of miracles; 
this is quite another thing. - And I think it will be 
allowed by any fair adverſary, that the fa& now 
mentioned, taking in all the circumſtances ot it, is 
peculiar to the Chriſtian Religion, However, the 
ſact itſelf is allowed, that Chriſtianity obtained, z, e. 
was profeſſed to be received in the world, upen the 
belief of miracles, immediately in the age in which 
it is ſaid thoſe miracles were wrought : or that this 
is what its firſt converts would have alledged, as the 
[reaſon for their embracing it. Now certainly it is 
not to be ſuppoſed, that ſuch numbers of men, in 
the moſt diſtant parts of the world, ſhould forſake 
the Religion of their country, in which they had 
been educated ; 
friends, particularly | in their feſlival ſhows and ſo- 


lemnities, to which the common people are ſo great. 


1 addicted, and which were of a nature to engage 


5 2 . r — - 4 g 
—— ke n LIE. "ITY 


ſeparate themſelves from their 


them much more, than any thing of that ſort [3 


amongſt us; and embrace a religion, u hich could 
not but expcſe them to many inconve niercies, and 


incecd muſt have been a giving up the world in a BY 
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great degree, even from the very firſt, and before 
the empire engaged in form againſt them: it can- 
not be ſuppoſed, that ſuch numbers ſhould make 
| fo great, and, to ſay the leaſt, fo inconvenient a 
| | change in their whole inſtitution of life, unleſs 
© they were really convinced of the truth of thoſe 
> miracles, upon the knowledge or belief of which, 
they profeſſed to make it. And it will, I ſuppoſe, 
© readily be acknowledged, that the generality of the 
* firſt converts to Chriſtianity, mult have believed 
them: that as by becoming Chriſtians, they declared 
to the world, they were fatisfied of the truth of 
* thoſemiracles; ſo this declaration was to be credited. 
And this their teſtimony is the ſam? kind of evi- 
} dence for thoſe miracles, as if they had put it in 


i. e. Vr ting, and theſe writings had come down to us. 
the And it is real evidence, becauſe it is of facts, whici | 
hich they had capacity and full opportunity to inform | 


x 

this 1 themſelves of. It is alſo diſtinct from the direct 
or expreſs hiſtorical evidence, though it is of the. 
ſame kind: and it would be allowed to be diſtinct 
3 in all cafes. For were a fact exprelsly related by one 
or more antient hiſtorians, and diſputed in after 
ages: that this fact is acknowledged to have been 
0 believed, by great numbers of the age in which the 
1 hiſtorian ſays it was done, would be al'owed an ad- 
ditional proof of ſuch fact, quite diſtinct from the 

; L 1 expreſs teſtimony of the hiſtorian. The credulity 
of mankind is acknowledged : and the ſuſpicions of 
ry | | mankind ought to be acknowledged too; and their 
Y backwardneſs even to believe, and greater ſtill to 


Praciiſe, what makes again{t their intereſt. And ic 
' Cc2 
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muſt particularly be remembred, that education, 
and prejudice, and authority, were againſt Chriſii. 
anity, in the age I am ſpeaking of. So that the im- 
mediate converſion of ſuch numbers, is a real pre 
ſumption of ſomewhat more than human in this 
matter: I ſay preſumption, for it is not alledged x 


a proof alone and by itſelf, Nor need any one of 


the things mentioned in this chapter, be conſidered 
us a proof by itſelf: and yet all of them together 
may be one of the ſtrongeſt * 


rox the whole: As there is large hiſtorical 


* 
. 


Cna 
very. 
1 For e 
|} guiſh 


| 2 a teſtin 


evidence, both direct and circumſtantial, of miracle: 


wrought in atteſtation of Chriſtianity, collected by 
thoſe who have writ upon the ſubject ; it lies upon 
unbelievers to ſhew, why this evidence is not to be 
credited. 
and what perſons who write in defence of religion, 
/ naturally fall into. Yet, in a matter of ſuch un- 


This way of ſpeaking is, I think, juſt; 


| peakable impor tance, the proper qu eſtion is, * ; | 


whom it lies upon, according to the rules of argu- 
ment, to maintain or confute objections: but, whe- 
ther there really are any, againſt this evidence, 

ſufficient, in reaſon, to deſtroy the credit of it. 


However, unbelievers ſeem to take upon them the 


part of ſhewing that there are. 


\Þ- 


ple, in different ages and countries, expoſe them- 
ſelves to the ſame difficulties which the primitive 
Chriltians did ; and are ready to give up their lives, 
for the moſt idle follies imaginable. But it is not 


® See the laſt paragraph exeept two of this chapter. 


Tux alledge, that numberleſs enthuſiaſtic peo- | 


: very clear, to what purpoſe this objection is brought. 
| For every one, ſurely, in every caſe, mult diſtin- 


© teſtimony is no proof of enthuſiaſtic opinions, or 
of any opinions at all; yet it is allowed, in all o- 


laying down his life in atteſtation of facts or of opi- 


© lieve the facts, in atteſtation of which they expoſed 
> themſelves to ſufferings and death; this their belief, 
or rather knowledge, mult be a proof of thoſe facts: 
7 for they were ſuch as came under the obſervation 


weight, yet it is of weight, that the martyrs of the 


2 next age, notwithſtanding they were not eye-wit- 
¹gneſſes of thoſe facts, as were the apoſtles and their 


evidence of teſtimony even for facts, in matters re- 
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guiſh between opinions and facts. And though 


ther caſes, to be a woof of facts. And a perſon's 


nions, is the ſtrongeſt proof of his believing them. 
And if the apoſtles and their cotemporaries did be- 


of their ſenſes. And though it is not of equal 


cotemporaries, had, however, full opportunity to 
inform themſelves, whether they were true or not, 
and gave equal proof of their believing them to be 
true, 


gur enthuſiaſm, it is ſaid, greatly weakens the 


lating to Religion : Some ſeem to think, it totally 
and abſolutely deſtroys the evidence of teſtimony 
upon this ſubject. And indeed the powers of en- 
thuſiaſm, and of diſeaſes too which operate in a like 
manner, are very wonderful, in particular inſtan- 
tes. But if great numbers of men, not appearing 
in any peculiar degree weak, nor under any peculi- 
ar ſuſpicion of negligence, affirm that they ſaw and 
| ge3 
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heard ſuch things plainly with their eyes and their 
ears, and are admitted to be in earneſt ; ſuch te. 
timony is evidence of the ſtrongeſt kind we can 
have, for any matter of fact. Yet poſlibly it may be 
overcome, ſtrong as it is, by incredibility in the 
things thus atteſted, or by contrary teſtimony, And 
in an inſtance where one thought it was ſo over. 
come, it might be juſt to conſider, how far ſuch e. 
vidence could be accounted for, by enthuſiaſm: 
for it ſeems as if no other imaginable account were 
to be given of it. But till ſuch incredibility be 
ſhewn, or contrary teſtimony produced, it cannot 
ſurely be expected, that fo far-fetched, ſo indireQ 
and wonderful an account of ſuch teſtimony, a; 
that of enthuſiaſm muſt be; an account ſo ſtrange, 
that the generality of mankind can ſcarce be made 
to underſtand what is meant by it: it cannot, 1 
ſay, be expected; that ſuch account will be admit- 
ted of ſuch evidence; when there is this direct, 
eaſy and obvious account of it, that people really 
ſaw and heard a thing not incredible, which they Þ 
_ affirm ſincerely and with full aſſurance, they did 
ſee and hear. Granting then that enthuſiaſm is not 
(ſtrictly ſpeaking) an abſurd, but a poſſible account 
of ſuch teltimony : it is manifeſt that the very men · 


tion of it, goes upon the previous ſuppoſition, that ; | 
the things ſo atteſted are incredible; and therefore 


Much leſs need it be conſidered, after the con 
ugry has been proved. And | think it has been! 
proved, to full ſatisfaction, that there is no incre-¶ 
dibility in a revelation, in general; or in ſuch an 
one as the Chriſtian, in particular. However; a5 


need not be conſidered, till they are ſhewn to be Þ 
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Religion is ſuppoſed peculiarly liable to enthuſiaſm, 
it may juſt be obſerved, that prejudices almoſt with- 
out number and without name, romance, affecta- 
tion, humour, a deſire to engage attention or to 
= furprize, the party-ſpirit, cuſtom, little competiti- 
ons, unaccountable likings and dillikings, theſe in- 
* fluence men ſtrongly in common matters. And as 
? theſe prejudices are often ſcarce known or reflected 
upon by the perſons themſelves who are influenced 
by them, they are to be conſidered as influences of 
a like kind to enthuſiaſm, yet human teſtimony in 
common matters is naturally and jultly believed 
| notwithſtanding. 


I isintimated farther, in a more refined way of 
? obſervation, that though it ſhould be proved, that 
the Apoltles and firſt Chriſtians could not, in ſome 
reſpects, be deceived themſelves, and, in other re- 
ſpects, cannot be thought to have intended to im- 
poſe upon the world; yet it will not follow, that 
their general teltimony is to be believed, though 

truly handed down to us: becauſe they might (till 
in part, i. e. in other reſpects, be deceived them- 
© ſelves, and in part alſo deſignedly impoſe upon o- 
thers; which, it is added, is a thing very credible, 
from that mixture of real enthuſiaſm, and real kna- 
very, to be met with in the ſame characters. And, 
I muſt confels, I think the matter of fact contained 
in this obſervation upon mankind, is not to be de- 
nied; and that ſome what very much a- kin to it, is 
often ſuppoſed in Scripture as a very common caſe, 
an and molt ſeverely reproved. But it were to have 


deen expected, that perſons capable of applying this 
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obſervation as applied in the objection, might alſo 
frequently have met with the like mixt character, in 
inſtances where Religion was quite out of the cafe, 


The thing plainly is, that mankind are naturally 


| 


endued with reaſon, or a capacity of diſtinguiſhing 


between truth and falſhood ; and as naturally they 
are endued with veracity, or a regard to truth in 


| . contradiction. 


| 


L 
' 


what they ſay : but from many occaſions, they are 
liable tq be prejudiced and biaſſed and deceived 
themſelves, and capable of intending to deceive o- 
thers, in every different degree: inſomuch that,as we 
are all liable to be deceived by prejudice, ſo likewiſe 
it ſeems to be not an uncommon thing, for perſons, 
who, from their regard to truth, would not invent a 
lie entirely without any foundation at all, to pro- 
pagate it with heightning circumſtances, after it is 
once invented and ſet a-going. And others, though 
they would not propagate a lie, yet, which is a 
lower degree of falſhood, will let it paſs without 


On. 


Ir is objected farther, that however it has hap- 


pened, the fact is, that mankind have, in different b 


ages, been ſtrangely deluded with pretences to mi- 


racles and wonders. But it is by no means to be ad- 
mitted, that they have been oftener, or are at all] 
more liable to be deceived by theſe pretences, than 


by others, 


II is added, that there is a very conſiderable de- | 1 


But notwithſtanding all this, hu- F | 
man teſtimony remains till a natural ground of 
aſſent; and this aſſent, a natural 1 of acti- 
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gree of hiſtorical evidence for miracles, which are, 


on all hands, acknowledged to be fabulous. But 


| ſuppoſe there were even the like hiſtorical evidence 


17 
f 
| 
- 
| 


d 
\ 
1 
1 


, 
$ \ 


for theſe, to what there is for thoſe alledged in proof 
of Chriſtianity, which yet is in no wile allowed, 
but ſuppoſe this; the conſequence would not be, 
that the evidence of the latter is not to be admitted. 
Nor is there a man in the world who, in common 
caſes,would conclude thus. For, what would ſuch a 
concluſion really amount to but this, that evidence 


confuted by contrary evidence, or any way over-ba- 


l 
: 
: 


lanced, deſtroys the credibility of other evidence, 


neither confuted, nor over- balanced? To argue, 
14 


that becauſe there is, if there were, like evidence 
for teſtimony, for miracles acknowledged falſe, as 
for thoſe in atteſtation of Chriſtianity, therefore the 
evidence in the latter caſe is not to be credited ; this 
is the ſame as to argue, that if two men of equally 


good reputation, had given evidence in different 
7 caſes no way connected, and one of them had been 


convicted of perjury, this confuted the teſtimony of 
the other. 


rox the whole then, the general obſervation 
that human creatures are ſo liable to be deceived, 
from enthuſiaſm in religion, and principles equiva- 


+ lentto enthuſiaſm in common matters, and in both 


from negligence ; and that they are ſo capable of 


{ | diſhoneſtly endeavouring to deceive others; this 
does indeed weaken the evidence of teſtimony in 


TIF. 
l þ 
. 4 


& 


all caſes, but does not deſtroy it in any. And theſe 


23 things will appear, to difſerent men, to weaken the 


evidence of teſtimony, in different degrees : in de- 


— 
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grees proportionable to the obſervations they haye 
made, or the notions they have any way taken uy, 
concerning the weakneſs and negligence and diſho- 
neſty of mankind ; or concerning the powers of en. 
thuſiaſm, and prejudices equivalent to it, But it 
ſeems to me, that people do not know what they 
ſay, who affirm theſe things to deſtroy the evidence 
from teſtimony, which we have of the truth of 
Chriſtianity. Nothing can deſtroy the evidence of 
tellimony in any caſe, but a proof or probability, 
that perſons are not competent judges of the fad 
to which they give teſtimony ; or that they are ac. 


CHA 


5 bare r 
ſcareleſ 
Band lik 


their P 
oſt e 
be dec 


And t 


tually under ſome indirect influence in giving it, Þ 


in ſuch particular caſe. Till this be made out, the 
naiural laws of human attions require, that telti- 
mony be admitted. It can never be ſufficient to 
overthrow direct hiſtorical evidence, indolently to 


fay, that there are ſo many principles, from whence 
men are liable to be deceived themſelves and diſpos| 
ſed to deceive others, eſpecially in matters of reli-F 
gion, that one knows not what to believe. And it 


is {urprizing perſons can help reflecting, that this 


very manner of ſpeaking, ſuppoſes they are not fa. 
tisfied that there is nothing in the evidence, of which 
they ſpeak thus; or that they can avoid obſerving, 2 
any t 


if they do make this reflection, that it is, on ſuch a 
ſubject, a very material one “. 


And over-againſt all theſe objections, is to be ſet, 


See the foregoing chapter, 


bv 2 


C 
the Importance of Chriſtianity, as what muſt hare 


engaged the attention of its firſt converts, ſo as t 
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Ipave rendered them leſs liable to be deceived from 
Scareleſſneſs, than they would in common matters; 
land likewiſe the ſtrong obligations to veracity, which 
their Religion laid them under: So that the firſt and 
oft obvious preſumption is, that they could not 
be deceived themſelves, nor would deceive others. 
And this preſumption in this degree, is peculiar to 
the teſtimony we have been conſidering. 


# Ix argument, aſſertions are nothing in themſelves, 
and have an air of poſitiveneſs, which ſometimes is 
not very eaſy : yet they are neceſſary, and neceſſary 
to be repeated; in order to connect a diſcourſe, and 
liſtinctly to lay before the view of the reader, what 
3 propoſed to be proved, and what is left as proved. 
Now the concluſion from the foregoing obſervati- 
ons is, I think, beyond all doubt, this: that unbe- 
evers muſt be forced to admit the external evidence 
For Chriſtianity, i. e. the proof of miracles wrought 
. Po atteſt it, to be of real weight and very conſide- 
able; though they cannot allow it to be ſufficient, 
to convince them of the reality of thoſe miracles. 
And as they muſt, in all reaſon, admit this; ſoit 
eems to me, that upon conſideration they would, 
fact, admit it: thoſe of them, I mean, who now 
"Soy thing at all of the matter: In like manner as 
perſons, in many caſes, own, they ſee ſtrong evi- 
 "Wence from teſtimony, for the truth of things, 


; 
e ſet, | Which yet they cannot be convinced are true: caſes 
have ſuppoſe, where there is contrary teſtimony : 01 
15 to ings which they think, whether with or without 


of I , 
N Peaſon, to be incredible. But there is no teſtimony 
ontrary to that which we have been conſideriang: 
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and it has been fully proved, that there is no in. 
credibility, in Chriſtianity in general, or in any 
part of it. 


II. As to the evidence for Chriſtianity from 
Prophecy, I ſhall only make ſome few general obſer- 
vations, which are ſuggeſted by the Analogy of Na- 
ture; i. e. by the acknowledged natural rules of 
judging in common matters, concerning evidence of 
alike kind to this from Prophecy. 


1. Tux obſcurity or unintelligibleneſs of one part 
of a prophecy, does not, in any degree, invalidate 
the proof of foreſight, ariſing from the appearing 
completion of thoſe other parts which are under- 
ſtood, For the caſe is evidently the ſame, as if 
thoſe parts, which are not underſtood, were loſt, 
or not Written at all, or written in an unknown 
tongue. Whether this obſervation be commonly 


attended to or not, it is ſo evident, that one can 


ſcarce bring oneſelf to ſet down an inſtance in com- 
mon matters, to exemplify it. However, ſuppoſe 
a writing, partly in cypher, and partly in plain 
words at length; and that in the part one under- 
ſtood, chere appeared mention of feveral known 
facts: It would never come into any man's thoughts 
to imagine, that if he underſtood, the whole, per- 
haps he might find, that thoſe facts were not in rea- 
lity known by the writer. Indeed, both in this ex- 


ample and the thing intended to be exemplified by | 
it, our not underſtanding the whole (the whole 
ſuppoſe of a ſentence or a paragraph) might ſome - 
times occaſion a doubt, whether one underſtood the 
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. literal meaning of ſuch a part: But this comes un⸗ 
der another conſideration. 


© Fox the ſame reaſon, though a man ſhould be in- 
n WU capable, for want of learning, or opportunities ot 
inquiry, or from not having turned his ſtudies this 
| way, even ſo much as to judge, whether particulae 
| prophecies have been throughout compleatly fulfill 
| ed; yet he may ſee, in general, that they have been 
* fulfilled to ſuch a degree, as, upon very good 
| ground, to be convinced of foreſight more than hu- 
man in ſuch prophecies, and of ſuch events being 
intended by them. For the ſame reaſon alſo, though, 
by means of the deficiencies in civil hiſtory, and the 
different accounts of hiſtorians, the moſt learned 
ſhould not be able to make out to ſatisfaction, that 
© ſuch parts of the prophetic hiſtory have been mi- 
nutely and throughout fulfilled ; yet a very ſtrong 
proof of foreſight may ariſe, from that general com- 
'F pletion of them, which is made out: As much proof 
of foreſight, perhaps, as the giver of prophecy in- 
* tended ſhould ever be afforded by ſuch parts of pro- 
# * 


2. A long ſeries of prophecy being applicable to 
iphts ſuch and ſuch events, is itſelf a proof, that it was 
1 | intended of them : as the rules, by which we natu- 
\ rea- rally judge and determine, in common caſes paral- 
is ex- liel to this, will ſhew. This obſervation I make in 
ed by | anſwer to the common objection againſt the applica- 
tion of the prophecies, that conſidering each of them 
7 diſtinctly by itſelf, it does not at all appear, that 
© they were intended of thoſe particular events to 
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which they were applied by Chriſtians ; and there. 
fore it is to be ſuppoſed, that, if they meant any 
thing, they were intended of other events unknown 
to us, and not of theſe at all. | 

* 

| Now there are two kinds of writing, which 
bear a great reſemblance to prophecy, with reſpect 
to the matter before us: The mythological, and the 
| fatirical where the ſatire is, to a certain degree, 
, concealed. And a man might be aſſured, that he 
underſiood what an author intended by a fable or 
| parable, related without any application or moral, 
merely from ſeeing it to be eaſily capable of ſuch 
application, and that ſuch a moral might naturally 
be deduced from it. And he might be fully aſſured, 
that ſuch perſons and events were intended in a ſati- 
rical writing, merely from its being applicable to 
them. And, agreeably to the laſt obſervation, he 
might be in a good meaſure ſatisfied of it, though he 
were not enough informed in affairs, or in the ſtory 
of ſuch perſons, to underſtand half the ſatire. For his 
ſatisſaction, that he underſtood the meaning, the in. 
tended meaning, of theſe writings, would be greater 
or leſs, in proportion as he ſaw the general turn of 
them to be capable of ſuch application: And in pro- 
portion to the number of particular things capable of 
it. And thus, if a long ſeries of prophecy is applicable 
to the preſent ſtate of the church, and to the politt- 
cal ſituations of the 5 of the world, ſome 


thouſand years after theſe prophecies were delivered What 
and a long ſeries of prophecies delivered before the Þ* fatisf 
coming of Chriſt is applicable to him; theſe things meat 


are in themſelves a prcof, that the prophetic hiſtory 
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vas intended of him, and of thoſe events: in pro- 
portion as the general turn of it is capable of ſuch 
application, and to the number and variety of par- 
| (ticular prophecies capable of it. And, though in 
| all juſt way of conſideration, the appearing com- 
pletion of prophecies, is to be allowed to be thus 
explanatory of, and to determine their meaning; 
| yet it is to be remembred farther, that the antient 
les applied the prophecies to a Meſſiah before his 
coming, in much the ſame manner as Chriſtians do 
now: And that the primitive Chriſtians interpreted 
the prophecies reſpecting the ſtate of the church and 
of the world in the laſt ages, in the ſenſe, which rhe 
event ſeems to confirm and verify. And from theſe 
things, it may be made appear : 


3. Thar the ſhewing even to a high probability, 
i that could be, that the prophets thought of ſome 


bother events, in ſuch and ſuch predictions, and not 


” thoſe at all, which Chriſtians alledge to be comple- 
tions of thoſe predictions; or that ſuch and ſuch pro- 
phecies are capable of being applied to other events 
E than thoſe, to which Cariſtians apply them | 
that this would not confute or deſtroy the force of 
the argument from Prophecy, even with regard to 
| thoſe very inſtances. For, obſerve how this matter 
really is. If one knew ſuch a perſon to be the ſole 
author of ſuch a book, and was certainly aſſured, or 
| fatisfied to any degree, that one knew the whole of 
what he intended in it; one ſhould be aſſured or 
ſatisfied to ſuch degree, that one knew the whole 


meaning of that book : for my meaning of a book, 
D d a 
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15 nothing but the meaning of the author. But if 
one knew a perſon to have compiled a book out of 
memoirs, which he received from another, of vaſtly 
ſuperior knowledge in the ſubject of it, eſpecially if 
it were a book full of great intricacies and difficul- 
ries; it would in no wiſe follow, that one kneiy 
the whole meaning of the book,. from knowing the 
whole meaning of the compiler: for the original 
- memoirs, f. e. the author of them, might have, and 
there would be no degree of preſumption, in many 
caſes, againſt ſuppoſing him to have, ſome farther 
meaning, than the compiler ſaw. To ſay then, that 
the Scriptures and the things contained in them can 
have no other or farther meaning, than thoſe per- 
ſons thought or had, who firſt recited or wrote 
'them; is evidently ſaying, that thoſe perſons were 
the original, proper, and ſole authors of thoſe 
ks, i. e. that they are not inſpired: which is 
urs whilſt the authority of theſe books is under 
xamination ; i. e. till you have determined they 
are of no Divine authority at all. Till this be 
determined, it muſt in all reaſon be ſuppoſed, not 
indeed that they have, for this is taking for granted 
that they are inſpired, but that they may have, ſome 
farther meaning than what the compilers ſaw or 
underſtood, And upon this ſuppoſition, it is ſup- 
poſeable alſo, that this farther meaning may be ful- 
filled. Now events correſponding to prophecies, 
interpreted in a different meaning from that, in 
which the prophets are ſuppoſed to have underſtood 
them ; this affords, in a manner, the ſame proof, 
that this difterent ſenſe was originally intended, as 
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it would have afforded, if the prophets had not un- 
derſtood their predictions in the ſenſe it is ſuppoſed 
they did: becauſe there is no preſumption of their 
| ſenſe of them, being the whole ſenſe of them. And 
tit has been already ſhewn, that the apparent com- 
| pletions of prophecy, muſt be allowed to be expla - 
{ natory of its meaning. So that the queſtion is, 
| whether a ſeries of prophecy has been fulfilled, in a 
natural or proper, Z. e. in any real, ſenſe of the 
words of it. For ſuch completion is equally a proof 
of foreſight more than human, whether the prophets 
re, or are not, ſuppoſed, to have underſtood it in 
* a different ſenſe. I ſay, ſuppoſed: for, though L 
* think it clear, that the prophets did not underſtand 
the full meaning of their predictions; it is another 
queſtion, how far they thought they 2 and in 
* ſenſe they underſtood them. 


Haren may be ſeen, to how little purpoſe thoſe 
perſons buſy themſelves, who endeavour to prove, 
that the prophetic hiſtory is applicable to events, of 
the age in which it was written, or of ages before 
it. Indeed to have proved this before there was any 
appearance of a farther completion of it, might 

have anſwered ſome purpoſe ; for it might have pre- 
vented the expectation of any ſuch farther comple- 
tion. Thus could Porphyry have ſhewn, that ſome 
principal parts of the book of Daniel, for inſlance, 
* the leventh verſe of the ſeventh chapter, which the 
Chriſtians interpreted of the latter ages, was apph- 
cable to events, which happened before or about the 
age of Antiochus ds this might have pre- 
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vented them from expecting any farther completion 
of it. And, unleſs there was then, as I think there 
mult have been, external evidence concerning that 
book, more than is come down to us; ſuch a dil. 
covery might have been a ſtumbling-block in the 
way of Chriſtianity itſelf : conſidering the authority 
our Saviour has given to the book of Daniel, and 
how much the general ſcheme of Chriſtianity preſup. 
poſes the truth of it. But even this diſcovery, had 
there been any ſuch *, would be of very little weight 
with reaſonable men now ; if this paſlage, thus ap- 


plicable to events before the age of Porphyry, ap- 2 
pears to be applicable alſo to events, which ſucceeded * 
the diſſolution of the Roman Empire. I mention oe 
this, not at all as intending to inſinuate, that the wh 
diviſion of this empire into ten parts, for it plainly 
was divided into about that number, were, alone it 
and by itſelf, of any moment in verifying the pro- to 
phetic hiſtory: but only as an example of the thing oof 
I am ſpeaking of, And thus upon the whole, the . 


matter of enquiry evidently muſt be, as above put, mil 
whether the prophecies are applicable, to Chriſt, and 
to the preſent ſtate of the world and of the church; 
applicable in ſuch a degree, as to imply foreſight: tre 


ind 

* Tt appears, that Porphyry did nothing worth mentioning in m 
this way. For Jerom on the place fays: Duas poſteriores bejtias-- 1 
in undo Macedonum regno ponit. And as to the ten kings: Decem ene 
reges enumerat, qui fuerunt ſaeviſſimi : ipſoſque reges non unius Ponit . pre 
regni, verbi gratia, Macedoniae, Syriae, Aſiae, et Aegypii ; ſei de di- 25 
verſis reguis unum efficit regum ordinem. And in this way of inter- FIR 


pretation, any ching may be made of any thiog, 


© evidence referred to in them, real: though there 


integrity and regard enough to truth, to attend to 


I ſhall now, SEC9 ND LY, endeavour to give 
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Not whether they are capable of any other applica. wary 
tion; though I know no pretence for ſaying, the N 
general turn of them is capable of any other. — 1 

Tus obſervations are, I think, juſt; and the | 


may be people who will not accept of ſuch imper- 
ſect information from Scripture. Some too have not 


evidence, which keeps the mind in doubt, perhaps 
perplexity, and which is much of a different ſort 
from what they expected. And it plainly requires a 
degree of modeſty and fairneſs, beyond what every 
one has, for a man to ſay, not to the world, but 
to himſelf, that there is a real appearance of ſome- 
what of great weight in this matter, though he is 
not able thoroughly to ſatisfy himſelf about it; but 
it ſhall have its influence upon him, in proportion 
to its appearing reality and weight. It is much more 
ealy, and more falls in with the negligence, pre- 
ſumption and willfulneſs of the generality, to deter- 
mine at once, with a deciſive air, There is nothing 
in it. The prejudices ariſing from that abſolute 
contempt and ſcorn, with which this evidence is 
treated in the world, Ido not mention. For what 
indeed can be ſaid to perſons, who are weak enough 
in their underſtandings, to think this any preſump- 
tion againſt it; or, if they do not, are yet weak 
enough in their temper to be influenced, by ſuch 
prejudices, upon ſuch a ſubject. 


ſome account of the general argument for the truth 


of Chriſtianity, conſiſting both of the direct and 
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C. 
eircumſtantial evidence, conſidered as making up bei 
one argument. Indeed- to ſtate and examine this pre 


argument fully, would be a work much beyond the 1-4 
compaſs of this whole treatiſe : nor is ſo much as 
a proper abridgment of it to be expected here. vet be 


the preſent ſubject requires to have ſome brief ac- = 
count of it given, For it is the kind of evidence, the 
upon which moſt queſtions of difficulty, in com- of 
mon practice, are determined: evidence ariſing 
from various coincidences, which ſupport and Ver 
confirm each other, and in this manner prove, of 
with more or leſs certainty, the point under conſi- the 


deration. And I chuſe to do it alſo: firſt, becauſe $10. 
it ſeems io be of the greateſt importance, and not 
duly attended to by every one, that the proof of i 
Revelation is, not ſome direct and expreſs things WF ©" 
only, but a great variety of circumſtantial things 
allo; and that though each ot theſe direct and cir- 
eumſtantial things, is indeed to be conſidered ſepa- 
rately, yet they are afterwards to be joined together; 
for that the proper force of the evidence conſiſts in 
the reſult of thoſe ſeveral things, conſidered in their 
reſpects to each other, and united into one view: 
And in the next place, becauſe it ſeems to me, that 
the matters of fact here ſet down, which are acknow- 
ledged by unbelievers, muſt be acknowledged by 
them alſo to contain together a degree of evidence of 
great weight, if they could be brought to lay theſe 
ſeveral things before themſelves diſtiactly, and then 
with attention conſider them together ; inltead of 
that curſory thought of them, to which we are fami- 
liariſed. For being familiariſed to the curſory thought 
of things, as really Hinders the weight of them ſrom 
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being ſeen, as from having its due influence upon 
practice. 
7 


l Tus thing aſſerted, and the truth of which is to 


be enquired into, is this: that over and above our 
reaſon and affections, which God has given us for 
the information of our judgment and the conducł 
of our lives, he has alſo, by external Revelations 


given us an account of himſelf, and his moral go» 
vernment over the world, implying a future ſtate 


of rewards and puniſhments ; i. e. hath revealed 
the Syſtem of natural Religion: for natural Reli- 
gion may be externally * revealed by God, as the 
ignorant may be taught it by mankind, their fel- 
low-creatures——that God, I ſay, has given us the 


; Evidence of Revelation, as well as the evidence of 
© Reaſon, to aſcertain this moral Syſtem; together 
- with an account of a particular diſpenſation of pro- 
 vidence, which Reaſon could no way have diſcover- 
= ed, and a particular inſtitution of Religion founded 

on it, for the recovery of mankind out of their pre- 
ſent wretched condition, and raiſing them to the 
perfection and final happineſs of their nature. 


| 5% 

3 Tunis Revelation, whether real or ſuppoſed, may 
be conſidered as wholly hiſtorical. For prophecy is 
nothing but the hiſtory of events be fore they come 


to paſs: Doctrines alſo are matters of fact: and 
precepts come under the ſame notion. And the 


general deſign of Scripture, which contains in it this 
© Revelation, thus conſidered as hiſtorical, may be 
: ſaid to be, to give us an account of the world, ig 


+4 Pag, 174, &c, 
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this one ſingle view, as Gog's world: by which it 
appears eſſentially diſtinguiſhed from all other 
books, ſo far as 1 have found, except ſuch as are 
copied from it. It begins with an account of God's 
creation of the world, in order to aſcertain, and 
diſtinguiſh from all others, who is the Object of our 
worſhip, by what He has done: in order to aſcer- 
tain, who He is, concerning whoſe providence, 
commands, promiſes and threatnings, this ſacred 
book, all along, treats; the Maker and Proprietor 
of the world, He whoſe creatures we are, the God 
of Nature: in order likewiſe to diſtinguiſh him 
from the idols of the nations, which are either ima- 
ginary beings, i. e. no beings at all; or elſe part 
of that creation, the hiſtorical relation of which is 
here given. And St. John, not improbably, with 
an eye to this Moſaic account of the creation, begins 
his goſpel with an account of our Saviour's prae- 
exiſtence, and that ll things were made by him; 
and without him was not any thing made that was 
made *: agreeably to the doctrine of St. Paul, that 
. God created all things by Feſus Chriſt f. This being 
premiſed, the Scripture, taken together, ſeems to 
profeſs to contain a kind of an abridgment of the 
hiſtory of the world, in the view juſt now mention- 
ed: that is, a general account of the condition of 
Religion and its profeſſors, during the continuance 
of that apoſtacy from God, and ſtate of wickednels, 
which it every where ſuppoſes the world to lie in, 
And this account of the ſtate of Religion, carries 
with it ſome brief account of the political ſtate of 


-9 Jobs þ. 5. + Eph. iti. 9. 
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things, as Religion is affected by it. Revelation in- 
| deed conſiders the common affairs of this world, and 
| what is going on in it, as a mere ſcene of diſtracti- 
on; and cannot be ſuppoſed to concern itſelf with 
| foretelling, at what time, Rome or Babylon or Greece, 
or any particular place, ſhould be the moſt con- 
| ſpicuous ſeat of that tyranny and diſſoluteneſs, 
| which all places equally aſpire to be; cannot, I ſay, 
be ſuppoſed to give any account of this wild ſcene 
for its own ſake. But it ſeems to contain ſome 
very general account of the chief governments of 
the world, as the general ſtate of Religion, has 
been, is, or ſhall be, affected by them, from the firſt 


tranſgreſſion, and during the whole interval of the 


© world's continuing in its preſent ſtate, to a certain 


future period, ſpoken of both in the Old and New 


* Teſtament, very diſtinctly, and in great variety of 
expreſſions: The times of the reſtitution of all 
things *: When the myſtery of God ſhall be finiſh- 
* ed, as he hath declared to his ſervants the prophets þ : 
| When the God of heaven ſhall ſet up a kingdom, 
' which ſhall never be deſtroyed : and the kingdom ſhall 


wot be left to other people f, as it is repreſented to 
be during this apoſtacy, but judgment ſhall be given 


to the ſaints q, and they ſhall reign ** : And the 
* kingdom and dominion, and the greatneſs of the 
kingdom under the whole heaven, ſhall be given to the 


| people of the ſaints of the moſt High If. 


Urox this general view of the Scripture, I would 


* remark, how great a length of time, the whole re- 


: ? As kiki- 25; | + Rev. x. 9. | Dan. ii. 
5 Dan. vii, 2.2, % Rev. tt Dan, vii, 
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lation takes up, near ſix thouſand years of which 
are paſt : and how great a variety of things it treats 
of; the natural and moral ſyſtem or hiſtory of the 
world, including the time when it was formed, all 
contained in the very firſt book, and evidently writ. 
ten in a rude and unlearned age; and in ſubſequent 
books, the various common and prophetic hiſtory, 
and the particular diſpenſation of Chriſtianity. Now 
all this together gives the largeſt ſcope for criticiſm; 
and for confutation of what is capable of being con- 
futed, either from reaſon or from common hiſtory, 
or from any inconſiſtence in its ſeveral parts. And 
it is a thing which deſerves, I think, to be menti- 
oned, that whereas ſome imagine, the ſuppoſed 
doubtfulneſs of the evidence for Revelation implies 
a poſitive argument that it is not true; it appears, 
on the contrary, to imply a poſitive argument that it 
is true. For, could any common relation, of ſuch 
antiquity, extent, and variety (for in theſe things 
the ſtreſs of what I am now obſerving lies) be pro- 
poſed to the examination of the world: that it could 
not, in an age of knowledge and liberty, be cons 
futed, or ſhewn to have nothing in it, to the ſa. +? 
tisfaction of reaſonable men; this would be thought 
a firong pteſumptive proof of its truth. And in- 


deed it muſt be a proof of it, juſt in proportion to t 


the probability, that if it were falſe, it might be 
ſhewn to beſo : and this, I think, is ſcarce preten- 
ded to be ſhewn, but upon principles and in ways 
of arguing, which have been clearly obviated *. iþ 
Nor does it at all appear, that any ſett of men who | | 


Ch. ii, Li; etc, 
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| believe natural Religion, are of the opinion, that 
| Cbviſtianicy has been thus confuted. But to pro- 
! | ceed : : 


* Tocerarr with the moral Syſtem of the world, 
| the Old Teſtament contains a chronological account 
of the beginning of it, and from thence, an un- 
broken genealogy of mankind for many ages before 
common hiſtory begins; and carried on as much 
farther, as to make up a continued thread of hil- 
' tory of the length of between three and four 
© thouſand years. It contains an account of God's 
„making covenant with a particular nation, that they 
= ſhould be his people, and He'would be their God, in a 
peculiar ſenſe ; of his often interpoſing miraculouſ- 
ly in their affairs; giving them the promiſe, and, 
long after, the poſſeſſion, of a particular country; 
© aſſuring them of the greateſt national proſperity in 
it, if they would worſhip him, in oppoſition to the 
idols which the reſt of the world worſhipped, and 
obey his commands; and threatning them with un- 
exampled puniſhments, if they diſobeyed him, and 
fell into the general idolatry: inſomuch that this 
one nation ſhould continue to be the obſervation 
and the wonder of all the world. It declares par- 
ticularly, that God would ſcatter them among all 
people, from ane end of the earth unto the other : 
but that when they ſhould return unto the Lord their 
God, he would have compaſſion upon them, and ga- 
Ver them from all the nations, whither he had 
Fettered them: that T/rael ſhould be ſaved in the 
Lord, with an vans air ſalvation ; and not be a- 
e 
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ſhamed or confounded world without end. And at 
ſome of theſe promiſes are conditional, others are 


as abſolute, as any thing can be expreſſed : That com 
the time ſhould come, when the people ſhould be a ford 
'w 


righteous, and inherit the land for ever : that though 
God would make a full end of all nations whither he ſtora 
had ſcattered them, yet would he not make a ful V 
end of them: that he would bring again the capti- i my / 
vity of his people Iſrael, and plant them upon their reſto 
Ind, and they ſhould be no more pulled up out of for 
their land: that the ſeed of Iſrael ſhould not ceaſe M Valo. 
from being a nation for ever *. It foretells, that ; days 
God would raiſe them up a particular perſon, in i */ 
whom all his promiſes ſhould finally be fulfilled alter 
the Meſſiah, who ſhould be, in an high and eminent 
ſenſe, their anointed Prince and Saviour. This was + 
foretold in ſuch a manner, as raiſed a general ex- Judy 
pectation of ſuch a perſon in the nation, as appears 
from the New Teſtament, and is an acknowledged abol, 
fact; an expectation of his coming at ſuch a parti. © © 
cular time, before any one appeared claiming to be perſ 
that perſon, and when there was no ground for ſuch Meſ 
an expectation but from the prophecies : which , des 


expectation, therefore, muſt in all reaſon be pre- that 
ſumed to be explanatory of thoſe prophecies, if 2 
ciple 


there were any doubt about their meaning. It ſeems i 
moreover to foretel, that this perſon ſhould be re- 
jected by that nation, to whom he had been ſo long y 
promiNeg, and though he was ſo much deſired by 
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them *. And it expreſlly foretells, that he ſhould 
de the Saviour of the Gentiles; and even that the 
completion of the ſcheme, contained in this book, 
and then begun, and in its progreſs, ſhould be ſome- 
what ſo great, that, in compariſon with it, the re- 
ſtoration of the Jews alone would be but of ſmall 
account. I isa light thing that thou ſhouldeſt be 
my ſervant to raiſe up the tribes of Jacob, and to 
© reſtore the preſerved of Iſrael : I will alſo give thee 


Fer a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayeſ? be far 


© ſalvation unto the end of the earth. And, In the laßt 


days, the mountain of the Lord's houſe ſhall be eſta- 


> bliſhed in the top of the mountains, and ſhall be ex- 
alted above the hills ; and all nations ſhall flow into 
ier out of Zion ſhall go forth the lau, and the 


word of the Lord from Feruſalem. And he ſhall 
judge among the nations — and the Lord alone ſhall 


bie exalted in that day, and the idols he ſhall utterly 


N aboliſh . The Scripture farther contains an ac- 


count, that at the time the Meſſiah was expected, a 

- perſon roſe up, in this nation, claiming to be that 
Meſſiah, to be the perſon, whom all the prophe- 

cies referred to, and in whom they ſhould center : 

that he ſpent ſome years in a continued courſe of 

miraculous works; and endued his immediate diſ- 

ciples and followers, with a power of doing the 
48 E e 2 


* 1fa. viii. 14, 15. Ch. xlix. 5. Mal. i. ro, 
27, and Ch. iii. 


+ Iſa. xlix. 6. Ch. ii. 


Ch. by. 


Ch. xi, Ch. lvi. 7. Mal. i. 11. To 


© which muſt be added, the other prophecies of the like kind, ſeveral 
. in the New Teſtament, and very many in the Old; which deſcribe 
what ſhall be · the completion of the revealed plan of proyidence. 
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ſame, as a proof of the truth of that Religion, 
which he commiſſioned them to publiſh : that, in- 
veſted with this authority and power, they made 
numerous converts in the remoteſt countries, and 
ſettled and eſtabliſhed his Religion in the world; to 
the end of which, the Scripture profelles to give a 
prophetic account of the ſtate of this Religion a- 
mongſt mankind. - 


Lev us now ſuppoſe a perfon utterly ignorant of 
hiſtory, to have all this related to him, out of the 
Scripture, Or ſuppoſe ſuch an one, having the 
Scripture put into his hands, to remark theſe things 
in it, not knowing but that the whole, even its civil 
hiſtory, as well as the other parts of it, might be, 
from beginning to end, an entire invention; and 
to aſk, what truth-was in it, and whether the Re- 

velation here related, was real or a fiction? And 
inſtead of a direct anſwer, ſuppoſe him, all at once, 
to be told the following confeſt facts; and then to 
unite them into one view. 


\) "'Ler him firſt be told, in how great a depree the 
profeſſion and eſtabliſhment of natural Religion, the 
belief that there is one God to be worſhipped, that 
virtue is his law, and that mankind ſhall be reward. 
ed and puniſhed hereafter, as they obey and diſobey 
it here; in how very great a degree, I ſay, the pro- 
feſſion and eſtabliſhment of this moral Syſtem in 
the world, is owing to the Revelation, whether WW 
real or ſuppoſed, contained in this book: the eſta - 

#liſhment of this moral Syſtem, even in thoſe coun- 
tries which do not acknowledge the proper autho - 
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rity of the Scripture . Let him be told alſo, what 
number of nations do acknowledge its proper au- 
thority. Let him then take in the conſideration, 
of what Importance Religion is to mankind. And 


upon theſe things, he might, I think, truly obſerve, 
that this ſuppoſed Revelation's obtaining and being 
received in the world, with all the circumſtances 
and effects of it, conſidered together as one event, 
is the moſt conſpicuous and important event in the 


of ſtory of mankind : that a book of this nature, and 
the thus promulged and recommended to our conſide- 
the ration, demands, as if by a voice from heaven, to 
198 have its claims moſt ſeriouſly examined into : and 
vil that, before ſuch examination, to treat it with any 
be, kind of ſcoffing and ridicule, is an offence againſt 
ind. natural piety. But it is to be remembred, that how 
Re- much ſoever the eſtabliſhment of natural Religion 
ind Tin the world is owing to the Scripture-revelation, 
ace, this does not deſtroy the proof of Religion from 
1to WW xeaſon; any more than the proof of Euclid's Ele- 
ments is deſtroyed, by a man's knowing or think- 
ing, that he ſhould never have ſeen the truth of the 
the { ſeveral propoſitions contained in it, nor had thoſe 
the MW, propoſitions come into his thoughts, but for that 
mr Mathematician. | 
ard. 1 
bey Lr ſuch a perſon as we are ſpeaking of, be, in 
pro - the next place, informed, of the acknowledged an- 
m in | \riquity of the firſt parts of this book : And that its 
ther Er account of the time wacn the earth, 
eſtas E e 3 
oun- 
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and the ſeveral parts of it, were firſt peopled with 
human creatures, is no way contradicted, but is re- 
ally confirmed, by the natural and civil hiſtory of 
the world, collected from common hiſtorians, from 
the ſtate of the earth, and from the late invention 
of arts and ſciences. And as the Scripture contains 
an unbroken thread of common and civil hiſtory, 
from the creation to the captivity, for between three 
and four thouſand years: Let the perſon we are 
ſpeaking of be told in the next place, that this ge- 
neral hiſtory, as it is not contradicted, but is con- 
firmed by prophane hiſtory as much as there would 
be reaſon to expect, upon ſuppoſition of its truth ; 
0 there is nothing in the whole hiſtory 3t/e//, 
to give any reaſonable ground of ſulpicion, of its 
not being, in the general, a faithful and literally 
true genealogy of men, and ſeries of things. I ſpeak 
here only of the common Scripture hiſtory, or of 
the courſe of ordinary events related in it; as diſ- 
tinguiſhed from miracles, and from the prophetic 
hiſtory. In all the Scripture-narrations of this kind, 
following events ariſe out of foregoing ones, as in 
all other hiſtories. There appears nothing related 
as done in any age, not conformable to the manners 
of that age: nothing in the account of a ſucceeding 
age, which, ane would fay, could not be true, or 
was improbable, from the account of things in the 
receeding one. There is nothing in the characters, 
which would raiſe a thought of their being feigned ; 
but all the internal marks imaginable of their being 
real. It is to be added alſo, that mere genealogles, 
bare narratives of the number of years, which per- 
ſons called by ſuch and ſuch names lived, do not 
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curry the face of fiction; perhaps do carry ſome, 
preſumption of veracity: and all unadorned narra-; 
| tives, which have nothing to ſurprize, may be 
| thought to carry ſomewhat of the like preſumption 
too. And the domeſtic and the political hi!! Rory is, 
| plainly credible. There may be incidents in Scripture, . 
which taken alone in the naked way they are told,. 
may appear ſtrange; eſpecially to perſons of other 
manners, temper, education: But there are alſo in- 
eidents of undoubted truth, in many or moſt per- 
ſons lives, which, in the ſame circumſtances, would 
| appear to the full as ſtrange. There may be miſtakes 
of tranſcribers, there may be other real or ſeeming 
miſtakes, not eaſy to be particularly accounted for: 
But there are certainly no more things of this kind 
in the Scripture, than what were to have been ex- 
pected in books of ſuch antiquity ; and nothing, in 
| any wiſe, ſufficient to diſcredit the general narrative. 
Now, that a hiſtory claiming to commence from the 
| creation, and extending in one continued ſeries, 
| | through ſo great a length of time, and variety of 
events, ſhould have ſuch appearances of reality and 
truth in its whole contexture, is ſurely a very re- 
| markable decumſtznce in its favour. And ac all this 
is applicable to the common hiſtory of the New 
Teſtament; fo there is a farther credibility, and a 
very high one, given to it, by profane authors: 
many of theſe writing of the fame times, and con- 
firming the truth of cuſtoms and events, which are 
incidentally as well as more purpoſely mentioned 
in it. And this credibility of the common ſeripture- 
| hiſtory, gives ſome credibility to its miraculous, 
\ hiſtory : eſpecially as this is interwoven with the 
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common, ſo as that they imply each other, and both 


f . Lt 
together make up one relation. as 
*. Lær it then be more particularly obſerved to this yon 


perſon, that it is an acknowledged matter of fact, 
which is indeed implied in the foregoing obſervation, WW . 
: | jeCteq 
that there was ſuch a nation as the Jews, of the by tt 
greateſt antiquity, whoſe government and general their 
* polity was founded on the law, here related to be 
given them by Maſes as from heaven : that Natural 
Religion, though with rites additional yet no way 
contrary to it, was their eſtabliſhed religion, which 6 
cannot be ſaid of the Gentile world: and that their 4 


very being asa nation, depended upon their acknow- 2 
ledgment of one God, the God of the Univerſe, 2 
For, ſuppoſe in their captivity in Babylon, they had 7 
gone over to the religion of their conquerors, there ty 4 


would have remained no bond of union, to keep 
them a diſtinct people. And whilſt they were under 
their own kings, in their own country, a total a- 
poſtacy from God would have been the diſſolution 
of their whole government. They, in ſuch a ſenſe, 
nationally acknowledged and worſhipped the Maker 
of heaven and earth, when the reſt of the world 
were ſunk in idolatry, as rendered them, in fact, 
the peculiar people of God. And this fo remarkable 
eſtabliſhment and preſervation of Natural Religion 
amongſt them, ſcems to add ſome peculiar credidi- 
lity to the hiſtorical evidence for the miracles of Mo- 
fes and the prophets : Becauſe thefe miracles are a 
full ſatisfactory account of this event, which plainly 
wants to be accounted for, and cannot otherwiſe, 


: 
* 
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. Lzr this perſon, ſuppoſed wholly ignorant of hiſ. 
| tory, be acquainted farther, that one claiming to be 
| the Meſſiah, of Jewiſh extraction, roſe up at the 
| time when this nation, from the prophecies above- 
mentioned, expected the Meſliah : that he was re- 
| jected, as it ſeemed to have been foretold he ſhould, 
| by the body of the people, under the direction ot 
their rulers : that in the courſe of a very few years, 
he was believed on and acknowledged as the promiſ- 
ed Meſſiah, by great numbers among the Gentiles, 
agreeably to the prophecies of Scripture, yet not 
upon the evidence of Prophecy, but of Miracles , 
| of which miracles we alſo have ſtrong hiſtorical evi- 
* dence; (by which I mean here no more than muſt 
be acknowledged by unbelievers, for let pious frauds 
and follies be admitted to weaken, it is abſurd to 
© ſay they deſtroy, our evidence of miracles wrought 
in proof of Chriſtianity þ :) that this religion approv- 
| ing itſelf to the reaſon of mankind, and carrying 
its own evidence with it, ſo far as reaſon is a judge 
of its ſyſtem, and being no way contrary to reaſon, 
in thoſe parts of it which require to be believed u- 
pon the mere authority of its author; that this re- 
gion, I ſay, gradually ſpread and ſupported itſelf, 
for ſome hundred years, not only without any aſſiſt - 
© ance from temporal power, but under conſtant diſ- 
couragements, and often the bittereſt perſecutions 
from it; and then became the religion of the world: 
that in the mean time, the Jewiſh nation and go» 
| vernment were deſtroyed, in a very remarkable 


14 
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manner, and the people carried away captive and 
diſperſed through the moſt diſtant countries; in 
which ſtate of diſperſion, they have remained fifteen 
hundred years: and that they remain a numerous 
people, united amongſt themſelves, and diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the reſt of the world, as they were in the 
days of Mees, by the profeſſion of his law; and 
every where looked upon in a manner, which one 
ſcarce knows how diſtinctly to expreſs, but in the 
words of the prophetic account of it, given ſo many 
ages before it came to paſs; Thou ſhalt become an 
aſtoniſhment, a proverb, and a by-word, among all 
nations whither the Lord ſhall lead thee *. 


\ Tux appearance of a ſtanding miracle, in the Jews 
/ Temaining a diſtin people in their diſperſion, and 
the confirmation which this event appears to give to 
the truth of Revelation ; may be thought to be an- 
ſwered, dy their religion's forbidding them inter. 
marriages with thoſe of any other, and preſcribing 
them a great many peculiarities in their food, by 
which they are debarred from the means of incor- 
Porating with the people, in whoſe countries they 
Jive. This is not, I think, a ſatisfactory account of 
that which it pretends to account for. But what 
does it pretend to account for? The correſpon- 
dence between this event and the prophecies; or 
the coincidence of both, with a Jong diſpenſation 
of providence of a peculiar nature, towards that 
people formerly? No. It is only the event itſelf, 
which is offered to be thus accounted for ; which 
ſingle event taken n alone, abſtracted from all ſuch 
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| correſpondence 2nd coincidence, perhaps would 
; in ¶ not have appeared miraculous : but that correſpon- 


itſelf be : ſuppoſed not.” Thus the concurrence of 
' foregoing ſeries of prophecy and other coincidences, 
is doubtleſs miraculous, the ſeries of prophecy, and 
| other coincidences, and the event, being admitted: 


| though the even itſelf, his birth at that place, ap- 


of which, however, no one can be certain. 
Ax as ſeveral of theſe events ſeem, in ſome de- 


| xy already: ſo likewiſe they may be conſidered far- 
* ther, as having a peculiar aſpe& towards the full 
* fulfilled. Thus, that the Jews have been ſo won- 


on; which is indeed the direct fulfilling of ſome 


forward to ſomewhat yet to come: that Natural Re- 
| ligion came forth from Judea, and ſpread, in the de · 
| gree it has done over the world, before loſt in ido- 


people of it are diſtinguiſhed: that this great change 
of Religion over the earth, was brought about un- 
© Was the promiſed Meſliah : 


the full completion of the prophetic hiſtory, con- 
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dence and coincidence may be ſo, though the event 


our Saviour's being born at Bethlebem, with a long 


pears to have been brought about in a natural way; 
gree expreſsly, to have verified the prophetic hiſto- 
completion of it; as affording ſome preſumption 
that the whole of it ſhall, one time or other, be 


derfully preſerved in their long and wide diſperſi- 


prophecies, but is now mentioned only as looking 


latry ; which, together with ſome other things, have 
diſtinguiſhed that very place, in like manner, as the 


der the profeſſion and acknowledgment, that Jeſus 
things of this kind na- 
turally turn the thoughts of ſerious men, towards 


cerning the final reſtoration of that people; con- 
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cerning the eſtabliſhment of the everlaſting kingdom 
among them, the kingdom of the Meſſiah; and the 
future ſtate of the world, under this ſacred govern- 
ment. Such circumſtances and events compared 
with theſe prophecies, though no completions of 
them, yet would not, I think, be ſpoken of as no- 
thing in the argument, by a perſon upon his firſt 
being informed of them. They fall in with the 
| prophetic hiſtory of things ſtill future, give it ſome $4 
additional credibility, have the appearance of being 
ſomewhat in order to the full completion of it. Meſſi 


0 © h 
IxpEED it requires a good degree of knowledge, W Prop 


and great calmneſs and conſideration, to be able to WM taugt 
judge, thoroughly, of the evidence for the truth of W gaine 
(Chriſtianity, from that part of the prophetic hiſto. W of thi 
ry, Which relates to the ſituation of the kingdoms WW lity v 
of the world, and to the ſtate of the church, from ed o. 
{OR eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity to the preſent time. MW this, 
But it appears, from a general view of it, to be ple fi 
very material. And thoſe perſons who have tho- ¶ not c 
roughly examined it, and ſome of them were men lever: 
of the coldeſt tempers, greateſt capacities, and leaſt WW ders i 
liable to imputations of prejudice, inſiſt upon it as Ih bility 
determinately concluſive, may 
* 


and « 


Surrost now a perſon quite ignorant of hiſtory, 28 It 
firſt to recollect the paſſages above-mentioned out of ¶ it or 
Scripture, without knowing but that the u hole was of th 
a late fiction, then to be informed of the correſpon- W what 
dent facts now mentioned, and to unite them all WW chur, 
into one view: that the profeſſion and eſtabliſhment WF ing te 
of natural Religion in the world, is greatly owingy 
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in different ways, to this book, and the ſuppoſed 
he Revelation which it contains; that it is acknowledg- 
ned to be of the earlieſt antiquity; that its chronology 
+4 and common hiſtory are entirely credible ; that this 
of antient nation, the Fews, of whom it chiefly treats, 
* appear to have been, in fact, the people of God, 
in in a diltinguiſhed ſenſe ; that, as there was a na- 
| PM tional expectation amongſt them, raiſed from the 
ophecies, of a Meſſiah to appear at ſuch a time, 
$494 at this time appeared claiming to be that 
Meſſiah ; that he was rejected by this nation; but 
received by the Gentiles, not upon the evidence of 
Prophecy, but of Miracles ; that the Religion he 
taught ſupported itſelf under the greateſt difficulties, 
gained ground, and at length became the Religion 
of the world ; that in the mean time the Jewiſh po- 
ity was utterly deſtroyed, and the nation diſperſ- 
ed over the face of the earth; that notwithſtanding 
this, they have remained a diſlinft numerous peo- 
ple for ſo many centuries, even to this day ; which 
not only appears to be the expreſs completion of 
ſeveral prophecies concerning them; but alſo ren- 
ders it, as one may ſpeak, a viſible and eaſy poſſi- 
bility, that the promiſes made to them as a nation, 
may yet be fulfilled. And to theſe acknowledged 
trutt;s, let the perſon we have been ſuppoſing, add, 
as I think he ought, whether, every one will allow 
it or no, the obvious appearances which there are, 
of the ſtate of the world, in other reſpects beſides 
what relates to the Fews, and of the Chriſtian 
church, having ſo long anſwered, and ſtill anſwer. 
ing to the prophetic way i} Suppoſe, I ſay, theſe 


Ly \ 
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facts ſet over · againſt the things before · mentioned 
out of the Scripture, and ſeriouſly compared with 
them; the joint view of both together, muſt, 1 
think, appear of yery great weight to a conſiderate 
reaſonable perſon : of much greater. indeed, upon 
having them firſt laid before him, than is eaſy for 
us, who are ſo familiariſed to them, to conceive, 
without ſome particular attention for that purpoſe, 


AL theſe things, and the ſeveral particulars eon · 
tained under them, require to be diſtinctly and moſt 
thoroughly examined into ; that the weight of each 
may be judged of, upon ſuch examination, and 
fuch concluſion drawn as reſults from their united 
force. But this has not been attempted here. [ 
have gone no farther than to ſhow, that the gene» 
ral imperfe& view of them now given, the confelt 
hiſtorical evidence for Miracles, and the many ob- 


\ 


_ vious appearing cmpletions of Prophecy, together 


with the collateral things * here mentioned, and 
there are ſeveral others of the like fort ; that all this 
together, which, being fact, muſt be acknowledged 
by unbelievers, amounts to real evidence of ſome · 
what more than human in this matter: evidence 
much more important, than careleſs men, who have 
been accuſtomed only to tranſient and partial views 
of it, can imagine; and indeed abundantly ſuffici- 
ent to aft upon, And theſe things, I apprehend, 
muſt be acknowledged by unbelievers. For though 
they may ſay, that the hiſtorical evidence of Mira- 
cles wrought in atteſtation of Chriſtianity, is not 

* All the particular thipgs mentioned in this chapter, not re- 
ducible ta the head, of certain miracles, or determinate completions 
of prophecy, Sce p. 263. 28. * 
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fafficient to convince them that ſuch Miracles were 
really wrought ;- they cannot deny, that there is 
ſuch hiſtorical evidence, it being a known matter ot 
fact, that there is. They may ſay, the conformi- 
ty between the prophecies and events, is by acci- 
dent: but there are many inſtances, in which ſuch 
conformity itſelf cannot be denied. They may ſay, 
with regard to ſuch kind of collateral things as thoſe 
above-mentioned, that any odd accidental events, 
without meaning, will have a meaning found in 
them by fanciful people; and that ſuch as are fan- 
ciful im any one certain way, will make out 4 thou- 
ſand coincidences, which ſeem to favour their pe- 
culizr follies. Men, I fay, may talk thus: but no 
one who is ſerious, can poſſibly think theſe things 
to de nothing, if he conſiders the importance of 
collateral things, and even of leſſer circumſtances, 
in the evidence of probability, as diſtinguiſhed, in 
nature, from the evidence of demonſtration. In 
many caſes indeed it ſeems to require the trueſt 
judgment, to determine with exactneſs the weight 
of eireumſtantial evidence: but it is very often al- 


together as eonvincing, * WER i the moſt 
expreſs and direct, 


tries ths li Dc. 

anity, conſidered as making one argument, may 
alſo ſerve to recommend to ſerious perfons, to ſet 
down every thing, which they think may be of any 
real weight at all in proof of it, and. rr 
| Ff 2 


gte above page 293, which is reſerrec to here. 
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the many ſeeming completions af prophecy : and 
they will find, that judging by the natural rules, 
by which we judge of probable evidence in 
common matters, they amount to a much higher 
degree of proof, upon ſuch a joint review, than 
could be ſuppoſed upon conſidering them ſeparate- 
ly, at different times; how ſtrong ſoever the proof 
might before appear to them, upon ſuch feparate 
views of it. For probable proofs, by being added, 
not only increaſe the evidence, but multiply it. 
Nor ſhould I diſſuade any one from ſetting down, 
what he thought made for the contrary ſide, But 
then it is to be remembred, not in order to influ- 
| ence his judgment, but his practice, that a miſtake 
on one ſide, may be, in its conſequences, much 
more dangerous, than a miſtake on the other. And 
what courſe is moſt fafe, and what moſt dangerous, 
is a conſideration thought very material, when we 
deliberate, not concerning events, but concerning 
conduct! in our temporal affairs. To be influenced 
by this conſideration in our judgment, to believe 
or diſbelieve upon it, is indeed as much prejudice, 
as any thing whatever. And, like other prejudices, 
it operates contrary ways, in different men. For 
ſome are inclined to believe, what they hope; and 
others; what they fear. And i it is manifeſt unrea- 
ſonableneſs, to apply to men's paſſions in order to 
gain their aſſent. But in deliberations concerning 
conduct, there is nothing which reaſon more re- 


portance of it. For, fuppoſe it doubtful, what 


would be the conſequence of acting in this, or in 
contrary manner: ſtill, that taking one ſide could 


quires to be taken into the account, than the im- 


be attended with littte'or no bad conſequence, and 
raking the- other might be attended with the great- 
eſt, maſt appear, to unprejudiced reaſon, of the 
kigheſt moment towards determining, how we are 
to aft, But the truth of our Religion, like the 
truth of common matters, is to be judged of by al 
che evidence taken together. And unleſs the whole 


gument, and every particular thing in it, can rea- 
ſonably be ſuppoſed to have been by accident; (for 
here the ſtreſs of the argument for Chriſtianity lies;) 
then is the truth of it proved: In like manner, as 


ledged, were- to be alledged in proof of any other 
event diſputed; the truth of the diſputed event 
would be proved, not only if any one of the ac- 
knowledged ones did of itſelf clearly imply it, but, 
/though no one of them ſingly did ſo, if the whole 
of the acknowledged events taken together, could 
= in reaſon be ſuppoſed to have happened, unleſs 
lhe diſputed one were true. 

4 

Ir is obvious, how much advantage, the nature 
of this evidence gives to thoſe perſons, who attack 
Chriſtianity, eſpecially in converſation. For it is 
eaſy to ſhew, in a ſhort and lively manner, that 
ſuch and ſuch things are liable to objection, that 
this and another thing, is of little weight in itſelf ; 
but impoſſible to ſhew, in like manner, the united 
ox of the whole argument in one view, 


' Howzvan, laſtly, as it has been made Pear, 
Fi 3 
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feries of things which may be alledged in this ar- 


if in any common caſe, numerous events acknow- 
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that there is no preſumption againſt a Revelation 9.20 
as miraculous ; that the general ſcheme. of Chriſti- 

anity, and the principal parts of it, are conforma-. | 

ble to the experienced conſtitution, of things, and 
the whole perfectly credible: So the account now 
given of the poſitive evidence for. it, ſhews, that 
this evidence is ſuch, as, from the nature of it, 
cannot be deſtroyed ; though ĩt ſhould be leſſened, 


- - 
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CHAP. VII. 


07 the Objedtions which may be made againſt. 
arguing from the Analogy of Nature, to 
Keligion. 


F every one would conſider with ſuch attention 
as they are bound, even in point of morality, 


to conſider, what they judge and give characters of; 


the occaſion of this chapter would be, in ſome good 
meaſure at leaſt, ſuperſeded. But ſince this is not 


to be expected; for fome we find do not concers 


themſelves to underſtand even what they write a- 
gainſt : ſince this treatiſe, in common with moſt o- 
thers, lies open to objections, vhich may appear very 
material to thoughtful men at firſt ſight ; and, be- 
fides that, ſeems peculiarly ltable to the objections, 
of ſuch as can judge without thinking, and of ſuch 
as can cenſure without judging ; it may not be amiſs 
to ſet down the chief of theſe objections which occur 
to me, and conſider them to their hands. And they 
are ſuch as theſe ; | 


© Txar it is a poor thing to ſolve difficulties in 
« Revelation, by ſaying, that there are the ſame in 
« Natural Religion ; when what is wanting is to 

« clear both of them, of theſe their common, a as 
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332 Of Objetions againſt arguing, from P. II. 
« yell as other their reſpective, difficulties: but 
« that it is a ſtrange way indeed of convincing men 


« of the obligations of Religion, to ſhew them, 


« that they have as little reaſon for their worldly 
« purſuits: and a ſtrange way of vindicating the 
« juſtice and goodneſs of the Author of Nature, 
« and of removing the objections againſt both, to 
« which the Syſtem of Religion lies open, to ſhew, 


6 that the like objections lie againſt natural pro- 


* vidence; a way of anſwering objections againſt 


Religion, without ſo much as pretending to make 


« out, that the Syſtem of it, or the particular 
« things in it objected againſt, are reaſonable— 
« eſpecially, perhaps ſome may be inattentive e- 
& nough to add, muſt this be thought ſtrange, when 
« it is confeſſed that analogy is no anſwer to ſuch 
« objections: that when this ſort of reaſoning is 
« carried to the utmoſt length it can be imagined 
© capable of, it will yet leave the mind in a very 


E unſatisſied ſtate : and that it muſt be unaccoun- 


* table ignorance of mankind, to imagine they will 
« be prevailed with to forego their preſent intereſts 


„ and pleaſures from regard to Religion, upon 


« # doubrful evidence.” 


Now, as plauſible as this way of eig may ap- 
pear, that appearance will be found in a great mea - 
ſure owing to half. views, which thew but part of 
an object, yet ſhew that indiſtinctly; and to unde- 
terminate language. By theſe means weak men are 
often deceived by others, and ludicrous men, by 
themſelves. And even thoſe, who are ſcrious and 
conſiderate, cannot always readily diſintangle, and 


-- 


quire, 
this is, or at leaſt for any thing we know to the 
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at once clearly ſee through the perplexities, in which 


ſubjects themſelves are involved; and which are 
heightened by the deficiencies and the abuſe of 
words. To this latter fort of perſons, the follow- 
mg reply to each part of this objection ſeverally, 


| may be of ſome aſliſtance ; as it may alſo tend a lit- 
1 to * and ſilence others. 


. Firſt, Tur thing wanted, . e. what men re- 
is to have all difficulties cleared. And 


contrary, it may be, the ſame, as requiring to com- 
prehend the Divine nature, and the whole plan of 
Providence from everlaſting to everlaſting. But it 


| hath always been allowed to argue, from what is 


acknowledged, to what is diſputed. And it is in no 
other ſenſe a poor thing, to argue from Natural Re- 


| ligion to Revealed, in the manner found fault withs 


than it is to argue in numberleſs other ways of pro- 
bable deduction and inference, in matters of con- 
duct, which we are continually reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of doing. Indeed the epithet poor, may be 
applied, I fear as properly, to great part or the 


| Whole of human life, as it is to the things mention- 


ed in the objection. Is it not a poor thing, for a 
phyſician to have ſo little knowledge in the cure of 
diſeaſes, as even the moſt eminent have? to act u- 
pon conjecture and gueſs, where the life of man is 
concerned? Undoubtedly it is: but not in compa- 
riſon of having no ſkill at all in that uſeful art, and 
being obliged to act whally in the dark. ] 


4 


FuzTHER:; Since it is as a as it is com- 
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334 Of Objectians againſt arguing, from P. II. 
mon, to urge objections againſt Revelation, which 
are of equal weight againſt Natural Religion ; and 
thoſe who do this, if they are not confuted them- 
ſelves, deal unfairly with others, in making it ſeem, 
that they are arguing only againſt Revelation, or par- 
ticular doctrines of it, when in reality they are ar- 
guing againſt moral providence ; it is a thing of 
conſequence to ſhow, that ſuch objections are ag 
much levelled againſt Natural Religion, as againſt 
Revealed. And objections, which are equally appli- 
cable to both, are properly ſpeaking anſwered, by 
its being ſhewn that they are ſo, provided the former 
be admitted to be true. And without taking in the 
conſideration how diſtinctly this is admitted, it is 
plainly very material to obſerve, that as the things 
objected againſt in Natural Religion, are of the ſame 
kind with what is certain matter of experience in 
the courſe of providence, and: in the information 
which God affords us concerning our temporal in- 
tereſt under his government; ſo the objections 
againſt the ſyſtem of Chriſtianity and the evidence 
of it, are of the very ſame kind with thoſe which 
are made againſt the ſyſtem and evidence of Natural 
Religion. However, the reader upon review may 
ſee, that moſt of the analogies inſiſted upon, even 
in the latter part of this treatiſe, do not neceſſarily 
require to have more taken for granted than is in the 
former ; that there is an Author of Nature, or na- 
tural Governor of the world: and Chriſtianity is 
vindicated, not from its analogy to Natural Religion, 
but chiefly, from its analogy to the experienced 
conſtitution of Nature. 


C. VIII. the Analogy of. Nature, to Religion. 23 F 


Secondly, Reticion is a practical thing, and con- 
ſilts in ſuch a determinate courſe of life; as being 
what there is reaſon to think, is commanded by the 
Author of Nature, and will, upon the whole, be 
our happineſs under His government. Now if men 
can be convinced, that they have the like reaſon to 
believe this, as to believe, that taking care of their 
temporal affairs will be to their advantage; ſuch 
conviction cannot but be an argument to them for 
the practice of religion. And if there be really any 
reaſon for believing one of theſe, and endeavouring 
to preſerve life, and ſecure ourſelves the neceſſarie⸗ 
and conveniencies of it : Then there is reaſon alfo 
for believing the other, and endeavouring to ſecure 
the intereſt it propoſes to us. And if the intereſt, 
which religion propoſes to us, be infinitely greater 
than our whole temporal intereſt ; then there muſt 
be proportionably greater reaſon, for endeavouring 
to ſecure one, than the other : ſince, by the ſup- 
polition, the probability of our ſecuring one, is 
equal to the probability of our ſecuring the other. 
This ſeems plainly unanſwerable; and has a tenden- 
cy to influence fair minds, who conſider what our 
condition really is, or upon what evidence we are 
naturally appointed to act; and who are diſpoſed 
to acquieſce in the terms upon which we live, and 
attend to and follow that practical inſtruction, hat- 
ever it be, which is afforded us. 


Bor the chief and proper force of the argument 
referred to in the objection, lies in another place. 
For, it is faid that the proof of religion is involved 
in ſuch inextricable difficulties, as to render it doubt- 
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ful; and that it cannot be ſuppoſed, that if it were 
true, it would be left upon doubtful evidence. Here 
then, over and above the force of each particular 
difficulty or objection, theſe difficulties and objecti. 
ons taken together, areturn ed into a poſitive ar- 
gument againſt the truth of religion: which argue 
ment would ſtand thus. If religion were true, it 
would not be left doubtful, and open to objections 
to the degree in which it is: therefore that it is thus 
left, not only renders. the evidence of it weak, and 
leſſens its force, in proportion to the weight of ſuch 
objections; but alſo ſhews it to be falſe, or is a ge · 
neral preſumption of its being ſo. Now the obſer- 
vation, that from the natural conſtitution and courſe 
of things, we muſt in our temporal concerns, al- 
moſt continually, and in matters of great conſe- 
quence, act upon evidence of a like kind and degree 
to the evidence of religion; is an anſwer to this ar- 
gument: becauſe it ſhews, that it is according to the 
conduct and character of the Author of Nature, to 
appoint that we ſhould act upon evidence like to 
that, which this argument preſumes, He cannot be 
ſuppoſed to appoint we ſhould act upon: It is an 
inſtance, a general one made up of numerous par- 
ticular ones, of ſomewhat in his dealing with us, 
ſimilar to what is ſaid to be incredible. And as 


the force of this anſwer lies merely in the parallel, 
which there is between the evidence for religion and 
for our temporal conduct; the anſwer is equally juſt 
and concluſive, whether the parallel be made out, 
by ſhewing the evidence of the former to be higher, 
or the evidence of the latter to be lower. 
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2 Thirdly, Tux deſign of this treatiſe is not to vin= 
: dicate the character of God, but to ſhew the obliga- 
r tions of men: It is not to juſtify his providence, 
- but to ſhew what belongs to us to do. Theſe are 
'- two ſubjects, and ought not to be confounded, And 
* though they may at length run up into each other, 
it yet obſervations may immediately tend to make out 


the latter, which do not appear, by any immediate 
connexion, to the purpoſe of the former; which is 
leſs our concern than many feem to think. For, 1ſt, 
Itis not neceſſary we ſhould juſtify the diſpenſations 
of Providence againſt objections, any farther than 
to ſhew, that the things objected againſt may, for 
aught we know, be conſiſtent withjuſtice and good- 
neſs. Suppoſe then, that there are things in the 
ſyſtem of this world, and plan of Providence relat- 
ing to it, which taken alone would be unjuſt : yet 
it has been ſhewn unanſwerably, that if we could 
take in the reference, which theſe things may have, 
to ather things preſent, paſt and to come; to the 
whole ſcheme, which the things objected againſt are- 
parts of; theſe very things might, for aught we 
know, be found to, be, not only conſiſtent with i 
tice, but inſtances of it. Indeed it has been ſhewn, 
by the analogy of what we ſee, not only poſſible that 
this may be the caſe, but credible that it is. And 
thus objections, drawn from ſuch things, are anſwer- 
ed, and Providence is vindicated, as far as religion 
makes its vindication neceſſary. Hence it appears, 
2dly, that objections againſt the divine juſtice and 
goodneſs are not endeavoured to be removed, by 
ſhewing that the Bike e allowed to be really 
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238 Of Objetions againſt arguing, from P. II. 
concluſive, lie againſt natural Providence: but thoſe 
abjections being ſuppoſed and ſhewn not to be con- 


cluſive, the things objeted againſt, conſidered ag 
matters of fact, are farther ſhewn to be credible, 


from their conformity to the conſtitution of nature; 


for inſtance, that God will reward and puniſh men 
for their actions hereafter, from the obſervation, 
that he does reward and puniſh them for their acti- 
ons here. And this, I apprebend, is of weight, 
And I add, 3dly, It would be of weight, even 
though thoſe objections were not anſwered. For, 
there being the proof of religion above ſet down; 
and religion implying ſeveral facts; for inſtance 
again, the fact laſt mentioned, that God will reward 
and puniſh men for their actions hereafter ; the ob- 
ſervation that his preſent method of government is 
by rewards and puniſhments, ſhews that future fact 
not to be incredible: whatever objections men may 
think they have againſt it, as unjuſt or unmerciful, 
according to their notions of juſtice and mercy; or 
as improbable from their belief of Neceſſity. I ſay, 
as improbabie : for it is evident no ohjection againſt 
it, as unjuſt, can be urged from Neceſſity; ſince 
this notion as much deſtroys injuſtice, as it does 
juſtice. Then 4thly, Though objections againſt the 
reaſonableneſs of the ſyſtem of religion, cannot in- 
deed be anſwered without entering into conſiderati- 
on of its reaſonableneſs ; yet objeftions againſt the 
credibility or truth of it, may. Becauſe the ſyſtem 
of it is reducible into what is properly matter of 
fact: And the truth, the probable truth, of facts, 
may be ſhewn without conſideration of their rea- 


ſonableneſs. Nor is it neceſſary, though, in ſome 


C. 8. the Analogy of Nature, 70 Religion. 3 79 
caſes and reſpects, it is highly uſeful and proper, 
yet it is not neceſſary, to give a proof of the rea- 
ſonableneſs of every precept injoined us, and of 
every particular diſpenſation of Providence, which 


comes into the ſyſtem of religion. Indeed the more 


thoroughly a perſon of a right diſpoſition is convin- 
ced of the perfection of the divine nature and con- 
duct, the farther he will advance towards that per- 
fection of Religion, which St. John “ ſpeaks of. 
But the general obligations of religion are fully 
made out, by proving the reaſonableneſs of the 
practice of it. And that the practice of religion #s 
reaſonable, may be ſhewn, though no more could 
be proved, than that the ſyſtem of it may be ſo, for 
aught we know to the contrary : and even without 
entering into the diftin& conſideration of this. And 
from hence, 5thly, It is eaſy to ſee, that though 
the Analogy of Nature is not an immediate anſwer 
to objections againſt the wiſdom, the juſtice or good- 
neſs, of any doctrine or precept of religion: yet it 
may be, as it is, an immediate and direct anſwer to 
what is really intended by ſuch objections; which is, 
to ſhew that the [EP objected againſt are incre- 
dible. 


Fourthly, Ir is moſt readily Anden, that 


- the foregoing treatiſe is by no means ſatisfactory; 


very far indeed from it : but fo would any natural 


inſtitution of life appear, if reduced into a ſyſtem, 


together with its evidence. Leaving religion out of 
0 g 2 


John iv. 20. 
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the caſe, men are divided in their opinions, whether 
our pleaſures overballance our pains: And whether 
it be, or be not, eligible to live in this world. And 
were all ſuch controverſies ſettled, which perhaps, 
in ſpeculation, would be found involved in great 
difficulties; and were it determined upon the evi- 
dence of reaſon, as Nature has determined it to 
our hands, that life is to be preſerved : Yet ſtill, the 
Tules which God has been pleaſed to afford us, for 
eſcaping the miſeries of it and obtaining its ſatiſ- 
factions, the rules, for inſtance, of preſerving health 
and recovering it when loſt, are not only fallible 
and precarious, but very far from being exact. Nor 
are we informed by Nature, in future contingencies 
and accidents, ſo as to render it at all certain, what 
is the beſt method of managing our affairs. What 
will be the ſucceſs of our temporal purſuits, in the 
common ſenſe of the word ſucceſs, is highly doubt- 
ful. And what will be the ſucceſs of them, in the 
proper ſenſe of the word; 1. e. what happineſs or 
enjoyment we ſhall obtain by them, is doubtful in 
a much higher degree. Indeed the unſatisfactory na- 
ture of the evidence, with which we are obliged to 
take up, in the daily courſe of life, is ſcarce to be 
expreſſed. Yet men do not throw away life, or diſ- 
regard the intereſts of it, upon account of this doubt- 
fulneſs. The evidence of religion then being ad- 
mitted real, thoſe who object againſt it as not ſatis 
factory, i. e. as not being what they wiſh it, plainly 
forget the very condition of our being: For ſatiſ- 
faction, in this ſenſe, does not belong to ſuch a 
creature as man, And, which is more material, 
they forget alſo the very nature of religion. 
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For, Religion preſuppoſes, in all thoſe who will 
embrace it, a certain degree of integrity and ho- 
neſty; which it was intended to try whether mei 
have or not, and to exerciſe in ſuch as have it, 
in order to its improvement. Religion preſuppoſes 
this as much, and in the ſame ſenſe, as ſpeaking to 
a man, preſuppoſes he underſtands the language in 
which you ſpeak; or as warning a man of any dan- 
ger, preſuppoſes that he hath ſuch a regard to him- 
ſelf, as that he will endeavour to avoid it. And 
therefore the queſtion is not at all, whether the 
evidence of religion be ſatisfactory: but whether it 
be, in reaſon, ſufficient to prove and diſcipline that 


virtue, which it preſuppoſes. Now the evidence of 


it is fully ſufficient for all thoſe purpoſes of proba- 
tion; how far ſoever it is from being ſatisfactory, as 
to the purpoſes of curioſity, or any other: and in- 
deed it anſwers the purpoſes of the former in ſe- 
veral reſpects, which it would not do, if it were at 


overbearing as is required. One might add farther: 


that whether the motives or the evidence for any 
courſe of action be ſatisfactory, meaning here by 
that word, what ſatisfies a man, that ſuch a courſe 
of aftion will in the event be for his good ; this 
need never be, and I think, ſtriftly ſpeaking, never 
is, the practical queſtion in common matters. But 
the practical queſtion in all cafes, is, whether the 
evidence for a courſe of action be ſuch, as, taking 
in all circumſtances, makes the faculty within us, 
which is the guide and judge of conduct “, deter- 
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mine that courſe of action to be prudent. Indeed 
ſatisfaction that it will be for our intereſt or happi- 
neſs, abundantly determines an action to be prudent: 
But evidence almoſt infinitely lower than this, de- 
termines actions to be ſo too; even in the conduct 
of every day. 

 Fifthly, As to the objection concerning the influ. 
ence which this argument, or any part of it, may 
or may not, be expected to have upon men; I ob- 
ſerve, as above, that religion being intended for a 
trial and exerciſe of the morality of every perſon's 
character, who is a ſubject of it: and there being, 
as I have ſhewn, ſuch evidence for it, as is ſuffici- 
ent, in reaſon, to influence men to embrace it : 
To object, that it is not to be imagined mankind 
will be influenced by ſuch evidence, is nothing to 
the purpoſe of the foregoing treatiſe. For the pur- 
poſe of it is, not to enquire, what ſort of creatures 
mankind are; but what, the light and knowledge, 
which isafforded them, requires they ſhould be: to 
ſhew how, in reaſon, they ought to behave ; not 
how, in fa&, they will behave. This depends u- 


pon themſelves, and is their own concern; the per- 


fonal concern of each man in particular. And how 
little regard the generality have to it, experience 
indeed does too fully ſhew. But Religion, conſider- 
ed as a Probation, has had its end upon all perſons, 
to whom it has been propoſed with evidence ſuffi- 
cient in reaſon to influence their practice: For by 
this means they have been put into a ſtate of pro- 
bation ; let them behave as they will in it. And 
thus, not only Revelation, but Reaſon alſo, teaches 
us, that by the evidence of Religion being laid before 
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men, the deſigns of Providence are carrying on, 
not only with regard to thoſe who will, but likewiſe 
with regard to thoſe who will not, be influenced 
by it. However, Laſtly, The objection here re- 
ferred to, allows the things inſiſted upon in this trea- 
tiſe to be of ſome weight: And if ſo, it may be 
hoped it will have ſome influence. Andif there be 
a probability that it will have any at all, there is the 
ſame reaſon in kind, though not in degree, to lay 
it before_men, as there would be, if it were likely 
to have a greater influence. 

And farther, I deſire it may be conſidered, with 
reſpect to the whole of the foregoing objections, 
that in this treatiſe I have argued upon the princi- 
ples of others *, not my own : and have omitted 
what I think true, and of the utmoſt importance, 
becauſe by others thought unintelligible, or not 
true. Thus I have argued upon the principles of the 
Fataliſts, which I do not believe, and have o- 


mitted a thing of. the utmoſt importance which 1 


prehend as certainly to determine the Divine. 
Conduct, as ſpeculative Truth and Falſe- hood 
neceflarily d determine the Divine Judgment. In- 


deed the principle of Liberty and that of moral 


Fitneſs ſo force themſelves upon the mind, that mo- 
raliſts, the antients as well as moderns, have formed 


do believe, the moral Fitnels and Unfitneſs of | 
actions, prior to all Will whatever; which IL ap- 


| 


Buy arguing upon the principles of others, the reader will obſerve | 


is meant; not proving auy thing from thoſe principles, but note. 
withſtanding them. Thus religion is proved, not from the opinion 


of Neceſſity ; which is abſurd: but, wotwith/Zanding or even 1 
that 3 were. admitted to be true, 
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their language uponit. And probably it may appear in 


mine: though I have endeavoured to avoid it; and ia 
order to avcid it, have ſometimes been obliged to ex- 
preſs myſelf in a manner, which will appear ſtrange to 
ſuch as do not obſerve the reaſon for it: but the gene- 
ral argument here purſued, does not at all ſuppoſe, 
or proceed upon, theſe principles. Now, theſe two 
abſtract principles of Liberty and moral Fitneſs being 
omitted, Religion can be conſidered in no other view, 
than meerly as a queſtion of fact: and in this view, 
it is here conſidered. It is obvious, that Chriſtia- 
nity, and the proof of it, are both hiſtorical. And 
even Natural Religion is, properly, a matter of fact. 
For, that there is a righteous Governor of the world, 
is ſo: and this propoſition contains the general ſyſ- 
tem of Natural Religion. But then, ſeveral abſtract 
truths, and in particular theſe two principles, are 
wſualy taken into conſideration in the proof of it: 
whereas it is here treated of only as a matter of 
fact. To explain this: that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right ones, is an abſtract 
truth: but that they appear ſo to our mind, is only 
a matter of fact. And this laſt muſt have been ad- 
mitted, if any thing was, by thoſe ancient Scepticks, 
who would not have admitted the former; but pre- 
tended to doubt, whether there were any ſuch thing 
as truth, or whether we could certainly depend u- 
pon our faculties of underſtanding for the know- 
ledge of it, in any caſe. So likewiſe, that there is, 


in the nature of things, an original ſtandard of Right 
and Wrong in actions, independent upon all Will, 


dut which unalterably determines the will of God, 


* = — — oe 


to exerciſe that moral government over the world 
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which religion teaches, 5. e. finally and upon the 
whole toreward and puniſh men reſpectivel y as they 
act right or wrong; this aſſertion contains an ab- 
ſtract truth, as well as matter of fact. But ſuppoſe 
ja the preſent ſtate, every man, without exception, 
was rewarded and puniſhed, in exact proportion, 
as he followed or tranſgreſſed that Senſe of Right 


and Wrong, which God has implanted in the na. 


ture of every man : this would not be at all an ab- 


ſtract truth, but only a matter of fact. And though 


this fact were acknowledged by every one; yet the 
very ſame difficulties might be raiſed, as are now, 
concerning the abſtract queſtions of Liberty and mo- 
ral Fitneſs: And we ſhould have a proof, even the 


certain one of experience, that the government of 


the world was perfectly moral, without taking in 
the conſideration of thoſe queſtions: and this proof 
would remain, in what way ſoever they were de- 


termined. And thus, God having given mankind 


a moral faculty, the object of which is actions, and 


which naturally approves ſome actions as right and 


of good deſert, and condemns others as wrong, 
and of ill-defert ; that He will, finally and upon the 
whole, reward the former and puniſh the latter, is 
not an aflertion of an abſtract truth, but of what 
is as meer a fact, as his doing ſo at preſent would 
be, This future fact I have, not indeed proved 
with the force with which it might be proved, from 
the principles of Liberty and moral Fitneſs; but 
without them have given a really concluſive practi- 
cal proof of it, which is greatly ſtrengthened by the 
general analogy of nature: a proof, eaſily cavilled 


at, eaſily ſhewa not to be demonſtrative, for it is 
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not offered at ſuch ; but impoſſible, I think, to be 
evaded or anſwered. And thus the obligations of 
religion are made out, excluſively of the queſtions 
concerning Liberty and moral Fitneſs ; which have 
been perplexed with difficulties and abſtrufe reaſon 
ings, as every thing may. 


Henxcs therefore may be obſerved diſtinctly, what 
Is the force of this treatiſe. It will be, to ſuch is 
are convinced of religion upon the proof ariſing out 
of the two laſt mentioned principles, an additional 
proof and a confirmation of it: To ſuch as do not 
admit thoſe principles, an original proof of it *, 
and a confirmation of that proof. Thofe who be. 
Heve, will here find the ſcheme of Chriſtianity 
cleared of objections, and the evidence of it in a 
peculiar manner ſtrengthened : thoſe who do not 
believe; will at leaſt be ſhewn the abſurdity of all 
attempts to prove Chriſtianity falfe, the plain un- 


Qoubted credibility of it; and, I hope, a good deal 


more. 


And thus, though ſome perhaps may ſeriouſly 
think, that analogy, as here urged, has too great 
ſtreſs laid upon it; and ridicule, unanfwerable ri- 
dicule, may be applied, to ſhew the argument from 
it in a diſadvantageous light; yet there can be no 
queſtion, but that it is a real one. For religion, 
both natural and revealed, implying in it numerous 
facts; analogy, being a confirmation of all facts to 
which it can be applied, as it is the only proof. of 
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moſt, cannot but be admitted by every one to be a 


0 b material thing, and truly of weight on the ſide of 
Ban religion, both natural and revealed: and it ought 


h to be particularly regarded by ſuch as profeſs to 
e follow Nature, and to be leſs ſatisfied with abſtract 
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WII TEVER account may be given, of the 

ſtrange inattention and diſregard, in ſome 
ages and ww "56 toa matter of ſach' i importance 
as Religion; it would; before experience, be in- 
credible that there ſhould be the like diſregard in 
thoſe, who have had the moral ſyſtem of the world 
laid before them, as it is by Chriſtianity, and often 
inculcated upon them: becauſe this moral ſyſtem 
carries withit a good degree of evidence for its truth, 
upon its being barely propoſed to our thoughts. 
There is na need of abſtruſe reaſonings and diſtinc- 
tions, to convince an unprejudiced underſtanding, 
that there isa God who made and governs the world, 
and will judge it in righteouſneſs ; though they may 
be neceſſary to anſwer abſtruſe difficulties, when 
once ſuch are raiſed: when the very meaning of 
thoſe words, which expreſs moſt intelligibly the 
general doctrine of religion, is pretended to be un- 
certain; and the clear truth of the thing itſelf. is 
obſcured, by the intricacies of ſpeculation. But to 
an unprejudiced mind, ten thouſand thouſand in- 
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ſtances of Deſign, cannot but prove a Deſigner. 


And it is intuitively manifeſt, that creatures ought 
to live under a dutiful ſenſe of their Maker; and 
that Juſtice and Charity mult be his laws, to crea- 
tures whom he has made ſocial, and placed in ſociey 
ty. Indeed the truth of Revealed Religion, pecu- 
liarly ſo called, is not ſelf-evident ; but requires 
external proof, in order to its being received, Yet 
inattention, among Us, to Revealed Religion, will 
be found to imply the-ſame diſſolute immoral tem- 
per of mind, as inattention to Natural Religion : 
becauſe, when both are laid before us, in the man- 
ner they are in Chriſtian countries of liberty; our 
obligations to inquire into both, and to embrace 
both upon ſuppoſition of their truth, are obligati- 
ons of the ſame nature. For, Revelation claims ts 
be the voice of God: and our obligation to attend 
to His voice, is, ſurely, moral in all caſes. And as 
it is inſiſted, that its evidence is concluſive, upon 
thorough conſideration of it; ſo, it offers itfelf to 
us with manifeſt obvious appearances of having 
ſomething more than human in it, and therefore in 
all reaſon requires, to have its claims molt ſeriouſly 
examined into. It is to be added, that though light 
and knowledge, in what manner ſoever afforded us, 
is equally from God; yet a miraculous Revelation 
has a peculiar: tendency, from the, firſt principles of 
our nature, to awaken mankind, and inſpire thera 
with reverence and awe : and this is a pecullar obli- 
gation, to attend to what claims to be fo with ſuch 
appearances of truth. It is therefore*molt certain, 
that our obligations to enquire ſeriouſly into the 
Ge! „ Hb 
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evidence of Chriſtianity, and, upon ſuppoſition of ien 
its truth, to embrace it; are of the utmoſt impor. ſtan 
tance, and moral in the higheſt and moſt proper 


ſenſe. Let us then ſuppoſe, that the evidence of Ko 
Religion in general, and of Chriſtianity, has been agait 
(ſeriouſly inquired into, by all reaſonable men a- viate 


among us. Let we find many profeſſedly to reject 


both, upon ſpeculative principles of infidelity. And WW culia 
all of them do not content themſelves with a bare 


dices 
neglect of religion, and enjoying their imaginary IM i... 
freedom from its reſtraints. Some go much beyond Scrip 
this. They deride God's moral government over gener 


the world. They renounce his protection, and ¶ ſonab 
defy his juſtice, They ridicule and vilify Chriſtia- 
nity, and blaſpheme the Author of it; and take all 
occaſions to manifelt a ſeorn and contempt of Reve- 
lation. This amounts to an active ſetting them- 
ſelves againſt religion; to what may be conſidered 
as a poſitive principle of irreligion: which they cul- 
tivate within themſelves, and, whether they intend 
this effect or not, render habitual, as a good man 
does the contrary principle. And others, who are 
not chargeable with all this profligateneſs, yet, are 
in avowed oppoſition to religion, as if diſcovered 
to be groundleſs. Now admitting, which is the 
ſuppoſition we go upon, that theſe perſons act upon 
whit they think principles of reaſon, and otherwiſe 
they are not to be argued, with; it is really incon- 
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ceivable, that they ſhould imagine they clearly ſee 3 
the whole evidence of it, conſidered in itſelf, to be Int 4 
nothing at all: nor do they pretend this. They are W,. * 


far indeed from having a juſt notion of its evidence: 
but they would not ſay its evidence was nothing, 
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if they thought the ſyſtem of it, with all its cireum · 
ſtances, were credible, like other matters of ſcience 
or hiſtory. $0 that their manner of treating it 
muſt proceed, either from ſuch kind of objeftions 
againſt all retigion, as have been anſwered or ob- 
viated in the former part of this treatiſe ; or elſe 
from objections and difficulties, ſuppoſed more po- 
euliar to Chriltianity, Thus, they entertain preju-' 
dices againſt the whole notion of a Revelation, and 
miraculous interpoſitions. They find things in 
Scripture, whether in incidental paſſages, or in the 
general ſcheme of it, which appear to them unrea- 
ſonable. They take for granted; that if Chriſtiani- 
ty were true, the-light of it muſt have been more 
general, and the evidence of it more ſatisfactory, 
or rather over-bearing : that it muſt and would 
have been, in ſome way, otherwiſe put and left, 
than it is. Now this is not imagining they ſee the 
evidence itſelf to be nothing, or ineonſiderable; but 
quite another thing, It is being fortified againſt the 
evidence, in ſome degree acknowledged, by think- 
log they ſee the ſyſtem of Chriſtianity, or ſome- 
what which appears to them nece{farily connected 
with it, to be incredible or falfe : fortified againſt 
that evidence, which might, otherwiſe, make greay 
mpreſſion upon them. Or, laſtly, if any of theſe 
xerſons are, upon the whole, in doubt concerning 
be truth of Chriſtianity z their behaviour ſeems 
dwing to their taking for granted, through ſtrange 
attention, that ſuch doubting is, in a manner, 


ze ſame thing, as being certain againſt it. 
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To theſe perſons, and to this ſtate of opinion 
concerning religion, the foregoing treatiſe is adapt- 
ed, For, all the general objections againſt the mo. 
ral ſyſtem of nature having been obviated, it is 
mewn, that there is not any peculiar Preſumption 
at all againſt Chriſtianity, either conſidered as not 
diſcoverable by Reaſon, or as unlike to what is ſo 
diſcovered ; nor any worth mentioning, againſt it as 
miraculous, if any at all; none certainly, which can 
render it in the leaſt incredible. It is ſhewn, that 
upon Suppoſition of a divine Revelation, the Ana- 
logy of Nature renders it beforehand highly credible, 
I think probable, that many things in it muſt ap- 
pear liable to great objections; and that we mult 
be incompetent judges of it, to a great degree. 
This obſervation is, I think, unqueſtionably true, 
and of the very utmoſt importance : but it is urged, 
as I hope it will be underſtood, with great caution 
of not vilifying the faculty of reaſon, which is the 
candle of the Lord within us *; though it can afford 
no light where it does not ſhine ; nor judge, where 
it has no principles to judge upon. The ob;eCtions 
kere ſpoken of, being firſt anſwered in the view of 
objeCtions againſt Chriſtianity as a Matter of Fat 
are in the next place conſidered as urged, more im- 
mediately, againſt the Wiſdom, Juſtice and Good: 
neſs of the Chriſtian diſpenſation. And it is fully 
made out, that they admit of exactly the like An 
ſwer, in every reſpect, to what the like ObjeCtions 
againſt the Conſtitution of Nature admit of: Tha 
as partial views give the appearance of wrong u 
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things, which, upon farther conſideration and know- 

ledge of their relations to other things, are found 

juſt and good; fo it is perfectly credible, that the 

things objected, againſt the Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
of the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, may be rendered in- 

ſtances of wiſdom and goodneſs, by their reference 
to other things beyond our view: Becauſe Chriſti- 

anity is a Scheme as much above our comprehenſion, 

as That of Nature; and like that, a Scheme in. 
which Means are made uſe of to accompliſh Ends, 

and which, as is moſt credible, may be carried on 

by general laws. And it ought to be attended to, 
that this is not an anſwer taken, merely or chiefly, 

from our Ignorance; but from ſomewhat poſitive, 
which our obſervation ſhews us. For, to like ob- 
jections, the like anſwer is experienced to be juſt, 
in numberleſs parallel caſes, The objections againſt. 
the Chriſtian diſpenſation, and the method by which 
it is carried on, having been thus obviated, in gene- 
ral and together; the chief of them are conſidered 
diſtinctly, and the particular things objected to are 
ſhewn credible, by their perfect Analogy, each apart, 
to the Conſtitution of Nature. Thus; If man be 
fallen from his primitive ſtate, and to be reſtored, 
and infinite Wiſdom and Power engages in accom- 
Pliſhing our recovery: It were to have been ex- 
pected it is ſaid, that this ſhould have been effected 
at once; and not by ſuch a long ſeries of means, 
and ſuch a various oeconomy of perſons and things; 
one diſpenſation preparatory to another, this to a 
farther one, and fo on through an indefinite num- 


ber of ages, before the $4, of the ſcheme propoſe 
R : 
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can be compleatly accompliſhed: a ſcheme conducted 
by infinite Wiſdom, and executed by almighty 
Power. But now on the contrary, our finding that 
every thing in the Conſtitution and Courſe of Na- 
ture is Thus carried on, ſhews ſuch expectations 
concerning Revelation to be highly unreaſonable ; 
and is a ſatisfactory anſwer to them, when urged as 
_ objeQtions againſt the Credibility, that the great 
ſcheme of Providence in the redemption of the world 
may be of this kind, and to be accompliſhed in this 
manner. As to the particular method of our redemp- 
tion, the appointment of a Mediator between God 
and man: this has been ſhewn to be moſt obviouſly 
analogous to the general conduct of Nature, i. e. 
the Cod of nature, in appointing others to be the 
inſtruments of his mercy, as we experience in the 
daily courſe of providence. The condition of this 
world, which the doctrine of our redemption by 
Chriſt preſuppoſes, ſo much falls in with natural 


appearances, that heathen moraliſts inferred it from 


thoſe appearances: inferred, that human nature 
was fallen from its original rectitude, and, in conſe- 
quence of this, degraded from its primitive happi- 
neſs. Or, however this opinioncame into the world, 
theſe appearances -muſt have kept up the tradition, 
and confirmed the belief of it. And as it was the 
general opinion under the Light of Nature, that re- 
pentance and reformation, alone and by itlelf, was 
not ſufficieat to do away fin, and procure a full 
remiſſion of the penalties annext to it; and as the 
reaſon of the thing does not at all lead to any ſuch 
concluſion: So every day's experience ſhews us, 


that re ſormation is not, in any ort, ſufficient to pre- 
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vent the preſent diſadvantages and miſeries, which, 
in the natural courſe of things, God has annexed 
to folly and extravagance. Yet there may be ground 
to think, that the puniſhments, which, by the 
general laws of Divine government, are annext to 
vice, may be prevented: that proviſion may have 
been, even originally, made, that they ſhould be 
prevented by ſome means or other, though they 
could not by reformation alone. For we have daily, 


inſtances of ſuch mercy, in the general conduct of 


Nature: Compaſſion provided for miſery *, medi- 
eines for diſeaſes, friends againſt enemies. There is 


. proviſion made, in the original conltitution of the 


world, that much of the natural bad conſequences 
of our follies, which perſons themſelves alone can- 
not prevent, may be prevented by the aſſiſtance of 
others; Aſſiſtance, which Nature enables, and diſ- 
poles, and appoints them to afford. By a method of 
goodnels analogous to this, when the world lay. in 
wickedneſs and conſequently ruin, God fo loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son to 
ſave it: And he being made perfect by ſuffering, be- 
came the author of eternal ſalvation to all them that 
obey him t. Indeed neither Reaſon nor Analogy 
would lead us to think, in particular, that the in- 
terpoſition of Chriſt, in the manner in which he did 
interpoſe, would be of that efficacy for recovery of 
the world, which the Scripture teaches us it was: 
But neither would reaſon nor analogy lead us to 
think, that other particular means would be of the 
efficacy, which experience ſhews they are, in nun- 
berleſs inſtances. And therefore, as the caſe before 
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us does not admit of experience; ſo, that neither 
Reaſon nor Analogy can ſhew, how or in what par- 
ticular way, the interpoſition of Chriſt, as revealed 
in Scripture, is of that efficacy, which it is there 
repreſented to be; this is no kind nor degree of 
preſumption againſt its being really of that efficacy, 
Farther: the objections againſt Chriſtianity, from the 


light of it not being univerſal, nor its evidence ſo 


ſtrong as might poſlibly be given us, have been an- 
ſwered by the general Analogy of Nature. That 
God has made ſuch variety of creatures, is indeed 
an anſwer to the former : bur that he diſpenſes his 
gifts in ſuch variety, both of degrees and kinds, 
amongſt creatures, of the ſame ſpecies, and even to 
the ſame individuals at different times; is a more 
obvious and full anſwer to it. And it is ſo far from 
being the method of Providence in other caſes, to 
afford us ſuch overbearing evidence, as ſome re- 
quire in proof of Chriſtianity; that on the contrary, 
the evidence upon which we are naturally appointed 
to act in common matters, throughout a very great 
part of life, is doubtful in a high degree. And 
admitting the fact, that God has afforded to ſome, 
no more than doubtful evidence of religion : the 
fame account may be given of it, as of difficulties 
and temptations with regard to praftice, But as it 
is not impoſiible *, ſurely, that this alledged doubt- 
fulneſs may be men's own fault; it deſerves their 
moſt ſerious conſideration, whether it be not ſo. 
However, it is certain, that doubting implies a de- 
gree of evidence for That, of which we doubt: and 
that this degree of evidence, as really lays us under 
obligations, as demonſtrative evidence, 
* þ- 275. dc. 
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Tur whole then of Religion is throughout cre- 
dible: nor is there, I think, any thing relating to 
the revealed Diſpenſation of things, more different 
from the experienced Conſtitution and Courſe of 
Nature, than ſome parts of the Conſtitution of Na- 
ture are from other parts of it. And if fo, the 
only queſtion which remains, is, what poſitive e- 
vidence can be alledged for the truth of Chriltiani- 
ty. This too in general has been conſidered, and 
the objections againſt it eſtimated. Deduct there- 
fore what is to be deducted from that evidence, upon 


account of any weight which may be thought to - 


remain in theſe objections, after what the Analogy 
of Nature has ſuggeſted in anſwer to them: and 
then conſider, what are the practical conſequences 
from all this, upon the moſt ſceptical principles, 
one can argue upon : (for I am writing to perſons 
who entertain theſe principles :) and upon ſuch 
conſideration, it will be obvious, that immorality, 
as little excuſe as it admits of in itſelf, is greatly 
aggravated, in perſons who have been made ac- 
quainted with Chriſtianity, whether they believe it, 
or not: becauſe the moral Syſtem of Nature, or 
Natural Religion, which Chriſtianity lays before us, 
approves itſelf, almoſt intuitively, to a reaſonable 
mind upon ſeeing it propoſed. In the next place, 
with regard to Chriltianity, it will be obſerved ; that 


there is a middle, between a full ſatisfaclion of the 


truth of it, and a ſatisfaction of the contrary. The 
middle ſtate of mind between theſe two, conſiſts in 
a ſerious apprehenſion, that it may be true; joined 
with doubt, whether it be ſo. And this, upon the 
beſt judgment I am able to make, is as far towards 
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ſpeculative infidelity, as any Sceptick, can at all be 
ſuppoſed to go, who has had true Chriſtianity, with 
the proper evidence of it, laid before him, and has 
in any tolerable meaſure conſidered them. For 1 
would not be miſtaken to comprehend all, who 
have ever heard of it: becauſe it ſeems evident that 
in many countries, called Chriſtian, neither Chriſ- 
tianity, nor its evidence are fairly laid before men. 
And in places where both are, there appear to be 
ſome, who have very little attended to either, and 
who reje& Chriſtianity with a ſcorn proportionate 
to their inattention; and yet are by no means 
without underſtanding in other matters. Now it 
bas been fhewn, that a ſerious apprehenſion that 
Chriſtianity may be true, lays perſons under the 
ſtricteſt obligations of a ſerious regard to it, through» 
out the whole of their life: a regard not the ſame 
exactly, but in many reſpects nearly the ſame, with 
what a full conviction of its truth would lay them 
under. Laſtly, it will appear, that blaſphemy and 
prophaneneſs, I mean with regard to Chriſtianity, are 
abſolutely without excuſe, For there is no temptation 
to it, but from the wantonneſs of vanity or mirth : 
and theſe, conſidering the infinite importance of the 
ſubject, are no ſuch temptations as to afford any 
excuſe for it. If this be a juſt account of things, 
and yet men can go on to vilify or diſregard Chriſ- 
tianity, which is to talk and act, as if they had a 
demonſtration of its falſhood ; there is no reaſon 
to think they would alter their behaviour to any 


purpoſe, though there were a demonſtration, n its 
truth, 
The End of the ſecond Part, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IJ N the firſt copy of theſe papers, I had in- 
ſerted the two following diſſertations in- 
to the chapters, of a future life, and, of the 
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moral government of God, with which they 
are cloſely connected. But as they do not di. 
rectly fall under the title of the foregoing trea- 
tiſe, and would have kept the ſubject of it too 
long out of ſight ; it ſeemed more proper to place 
them by themſelves, 
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DISS E RT. I. 
Of perſonal Identity. 


W HET HER ve are to live in a future Nate, 

as it is the moſt important queſtion which 
can poſſibly be aſked, ſo it is the moſt intelligible one 
which can be expreſſed in language, Yet ſtrange 
perplexities have been raiſed about the meaning of 
that Identity or Sameneſs of perſon, which is im- 
plied in the notion of our living Now and Here- 
after, or in any two ſucceſſive moments. And the 
ſolution of theſe difficulties hath been ſtronger, 
than the difficulties themſelves. For, perſonal I- 
dentity has been explained ſo by ſome, as to render 
the enquiry concerning a future life, of no conſe- 
quence at all to us the perſons who are making it, 
And though few men can be miſled by ſuch ſubtil- 


ties; yet it may be proper a little to conſider 
them. 


Now when it is aſked, wherein perſonal Identity 
conſiſts, the anſwer ſhould be the ſame, as if it 
were aſked, wherein conſiſts ſimilitude or equality; 
that all attempts to define, would but perplex it. 
Yet there is no difficulty at all in aſcertaining the 
idea, For as, upon two triangles being compared 


or viewed together, there ariſes to the mind the i- 
: Li ; | 
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dea of ſimilitude; or upon twice two and four, 
the idea of equality : ſo likewiſe, upon comparing 
the Conſciouſneſs of one's ſelf or one's own exif- 
tence in any two moments, there as immediately 
ariſes to the mind the idea of perſonal Identity, 
And as the two former compariſons not only give 
us the ideas of ſimilitude and equality; but alſo 
ſhew us, that two triangles are alike, and twice two 
and four are equal; ſo the latter compariſon not only 
gives us the idea of perſonal Identity, but alſo ſhews 
us the Identity of ourſelves in thoſe two moments ; 
the preſent, ſuppoſe, and that immediately paſt ; or 
the preſent, and that, a month, a year, or twenty 
years paſt. Or in other words, by reflecting upon 
that, which is my Self now, and that, which was 
my Self twenty years ago, I diſcern they are not 


two, but one and the ſame Self, 


But though conſciouſneſs: of what is paſt does 
thus aſcertain our perſonal Identity to ourſelves, 
yet to ſay, that it makes perſonal Identity, or is 
neceſſary to our being the ſame Perſons, is to ſay, that 
a perſon has not exiſted a ſingle moment, nor done 
one action, but what he can remember; indeed 
none but what he reflects upon. And one ſhould 
really think it Self-evident, that Conſciouſneſs of 
perſonal Identity preſuppoſes, and therefore cannot 
conſtitute, perſonal Identity ; any more than know- 
ledge, in any other caſe, can conſtitute truth, 
which it preſuppoſes. 


Tunis wonderful miſtake may poſſibly have ariſen 
from hence, that to be indued with Conſciouſneſs, 


geſs, 
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is inſeparable from the idea of a Perſon, or intelli- 
gent being. For, this might be expreſſed inaccu- 
rately thus, that Conſciouſneſs makes Perſonality: 
and from hence it might be concluded to make per- 
ſonal Identity. But though preſent conſciouſneſs 
of what we at preſent do and feel, is neceſſary to 
our being the perſons we now are; yet preſent 
conſciouſneſs of paſt actions or feelings, is not ne- 
ceſſary to our being the ſame perſons who perform- 
ed thoſe actions or had thoſe feelings. | 


Tux inquiry, what makes vegetables the Same 
in the common acceptation of the word, does not 
appear to have any relation to This of perſonal I- 
dentity : becauſe the word, /ame, when applied to 
Them and to Perſon, is not only applied to different 
ſubjects, but it is alſo uſed in different ſenſes. For 
when a man ſwears to the ſame tree, as having ſtood 
fifty years in the ſame place, he means only the 
ſame as to all the purpoſes of property and uſes of 
common life, and not that the tree has been all that 
time the ſame in the ſtrict philoſophical ſenſe of 
the word. For he does not know, whether any 
one particle of the preſent tree, be the ſame with 


any one particle of the tree which ſtood in the fame 


place fifty years ago. And if they have not one 
common particle of matter, they cannot be the 
ſame tree in the proper philoſophic ſenſe of the 
word /ame : it being evidently a contradiction in 
terms, to ſay they are, when no part of their ſub- 
ſtance, and no one of their properties is the ſame: 
no part of their ſubſtance, by the ſuppoſition: no 
11 2 | 
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one of their properties, becauſe it is allowed, that 
the ſame property cannot be transferred from one 
ſubſtance to another. And therefore, when we ſay 
the Identity or Sameneſs of a plant conſiſts in a 
- continuation of the ſame life, communicated under 
the ſame organization, to a number of particles of 
matter, whether the ſame or not ; the word /ame, 
when applied to life and to organization, cannot 
poſſibly be underſtood to ſignify, what it fignifies 

in this very ſentence, when applied to matter. In 
a looſe and popular ſenſe then, the life and the or- 
ganization and the plant are juftly ſaid to be the 
fame, notwithſtanding the perpetual change of the 
parts. But in a ſtrict and philoſophical manner of 
ſpeech, no Man, no Being, no Mode of Being, no 
Any-thing, can be the fame with That, with which 
it hath indeed nothing the fame. Now Sameneſs 
is uſed in this latter fenfe when applied to Perſons, 


The Identity of theſe, therefore, cannot ſubſiſt with - 


Diverſity of Subſtance. 


Tux thing here conſidered, and, demonſtratively, 
asTI think, determined, is propoſed by Mr. Locke in 
theſe words, Whether it, i. e. the fame Self or 
Perſon, be the ſame identical Subſtance ? And 
he has fuggeſted what is a much better anſwer to 
the queſtion, than that which he gives it in form. 
For he defines Perſon, a thinking intelligent Being, 
&c. and perſonal Identity, the Sameneſ of a rati- 


ona! Being *, the queſtion then is, whether the 


Came rational Being is the fame Subſtance : which 
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needs no anſwer, becauſe Being and Subſtance, in 
this place, ſtand for the ſame idea. The ground 
of the doubt, whether the ſame Perſon be the ſarze 
Subſtance, is ſaid to be this, that the conſci- 
ouſneſs of our own exiſtence, in youth and in 
old-age, or in any two joint ſucceſſive moments; 
is not the ſame individual action f, i. e. not 
the ſame conſciouſneſs, but different ſucceſſive con- 
ſciouſneſſes. Now it is ſtrange that this ſhould 
have occaſioned ſuch perplexities. For it is ſurely 
conceivable, that a perſon may have a capacity of 
knowing ſome object or other to be the ſame now, 
which it was when he contemplated it formerly : : 
yet in this caſe, where, by the ſuppoſition, the ob- 
ject is perceived to be the ſame, the perception of it 
in any two moments cannot be one and the ſame 
perception. And thus, though the ſucceſſive conſci- 
ouſneſſes which we have of our own exiſtence are 
not the ſame, yet are they conſciouſneſſes of 
one and the ſame thing or object; of the ſame 
Perſon, Self, or living Agent. The Perſon, of 
whoſe exiſtence the conſciouſneſs is felt now, and 
was felt an hour or a year ago, is diſcerned to be, not 
two perſons, but one and the ſame perſon; and 
therefore is one and the ſame. 


Ma. Locke's obſervations upon this ſubje& appedt 
haſty : and he ſeems to profeſs himſelf diſſatisfied 
* ſuppoſitions, which he has made relating to 


FE 
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it“. But ſome of thoſe - haſty obſervations have 
been carried to a ſtrange length by athers, whoſe 


notion, when traced and examined to the bottom, 
amounts, I think, to this}: © That Perfonality is 


not a permanent, but a tranſient thing: That it 
lives and dies, begins and ends continually : 
%c That no one can any more remain one and the 


« ſame Perſon two moments together, than two 
« ſucceſſive moments can be one and the fame mo- 
« ment: That our ſubſtance is indeed continually 
« changing; but whether this be ſo or not, is, it 
« ſeems, nothing to the purpoſe; ſince it is not 
« Subſtance, but Conſciouſneſs alone, which con- 
< ſtitutes Perſonality ; which Conſciouſneſs, being 


* ſacceſſive, cannot be the ſame in any two mo- 
* ments, nor conſequently the Perſonality conſti- 


« tuted by it.” And from hence it. muſt follow, 
that it is a fallacy upon Ourſelves, to charge our 
preſent Selves with any thing we did, or to ima- 
gine our preſent Selvesinterelted in any thing which 
befell us, yeſterday ; or that our preſent Self will 
be intereſted in what will befall us to-morrow : ſince 
our preſent Self is not, in reality, the ſame with the 
Self of yeſterday, but another like Self or Perſon 
coming in its room, and miſtaken for it; to which 
another Self will ſucceed to-morrow. This, I ſay, 
muſt follow : for if the Self or Perſon of to-day, 
and That of to-morrow, are not the ſame, but only 
like Perſons; the Perſon of to-day, is really no 


Locke, p. r52. 7 + See an anſwer to Dr 
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more intereſted in what will befall the Perſon of 


perſon. It may be thought perhaps, that this is not 


phraſis, ſubſtiruted in the room of them, But they 


' ſame, but only that he is ſo in a fititious ſenſe : in 


to-morrow, than in what will befall any other 


2 juſt repreſentation of the opinion we are ſpeak- 
ing of : becauſe thoſe who maintain it allow, that 
a Perſon is the ſame as far back as his remembrance 
reaches. And indeed they do uſe the words, J- 
dentity and ſame Perſon. Nor will language per- 
mit theſe words to be laid aſide: fiace if they were, 
there muſt be, L know-not-what ridiculous peri- 


cannot, conſiſtently with themſelves, mean, that 
the Perſon is really the ſame. For, it is ſelf-evi- 
dent, that the Perſonality cannot be really the ſame, 
if, as they exprelsly aſſert, That in which it con- 
fiſts, is not the ſame. And as, conſiſtently with 
themſelves, . they cannot, ſo, I think it appears, 
they do not, mean, that the Perſon is really the 


ſuch a ſenſe only as they aſſert, for this they do 
aſſert, that any number of Perſons whatever may 
be the ſame Perſon. The bare unfolding this no- 
tion, and laying it thus naked and open, ſeems the 
beit confutation of it. However, ſince great 
ſtreſs is ſaid to be put upon it, I add the following 
things. 


. Firſt, Tuis notion is abſolutely contradictory to 
that certain conviction, which neceſſarily and every 
moment riſes within us, when we turn our thoughts 
upon ourſelves, when we reſleſt upon what is paſt, 
and look forward upon what is to come. All i- 
magination of a daily change of that living Agent 
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which each man calls Himſelf, for another, or of 
any ſuch change throughout our whole preſent life, 
is intirely borne down by our natural ſenſe of 2 
things. Nor is it poſſible for a perſon in his wite, fact. 
to alter his conduct, with regard to his health or 
affairs, from a ſuſpicion, that though he ſhould live 
to-morrow, he ſhould not however, be the ſame 
perſon he is to-day. And yet, if it be reaſonable 
to act with reſpect to a future life, upon this no- 
tion that Perſonality is tranſient; it is reaſonable oth, 
to act upon it, with reſpect to the preſent, Here 
then is a notion equally applicable to Religion and 
to our temporal Concerns: And every one ſees :.Y 
and feels the inexpreſſible abſurdity of it in the lat- 
ter caſe. If therefore any can take up with it in the 
former, this cannot proceed from the reaſon of the 
thing, but muſt be owing to an inward unfairneſs, 
and ſecret corruption of heart. 


Secondly, Ir is not an Idea, or abſtraft Notion 
or Quality, but a Being only, which is capable of 
Life and Action, of Happineſs and Miſery. Now 
all Beings confeſſedly continue the ſame, during the 
whole time of their exiſtence. Conſider then a 
living Being now exiſting, and which has exiſted 
for any time alive : this living Being muſt have done 
and ſuffered and enjoyed, what it has done and 
ſuffered and enjoyed formerly, (this living Being, 
I ſay, and not another,) as really as it does and 
ſuffers and enjoys, what it does and ſuffers and en- 
Joys this inſtant. All theſe ſucceſſive actions, en- 
joyments, and ſufferings, are actions, enjoyments, 
and ſufferings, of the ſame living Being. And they 
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ol are ſo, prior to all conſideration of its remembring 
n or forgetting: ſince remembring or forgetting can 


make no alteration in the truth of paſt matter of 
P” fact. And ſuppoſe this Being endued with limited 
powers of knowledge and memory, there is no 


A more difficulty in conceiving it to have a power, of 
X knowing itſelf to be the ſame living Being which it 
K was fome time ago, of remembring ſome of its ace 
C tions, ſufferings, and enjoyments, and forgetting 
: others, than in concetving it to know or remember 
, or forget any thing elſe, 

8 Thirdly, Every perſon is conſcious, that he is 
a now the ſame Perſon or Self he was, as far back 
: as his remembraace reaches: ſince when any one 
2 reflects upon a paſt action of his own, he is juſt as 


» certain of the perſon who did that action, namely, 
Himſelf, the perſon who now reflects upon it, as 
he is certain that the action was at all done. Nay 

. very often a perſon's aſſurance of an action having 
been done, of which he is abſolutely aſſured, ariſes * 

wholly from the conſciouſneſs that he himſelf did 

| 


it. And this He, Perſon, or Self, muſt either be 
a Subſtance, or the Property of ſome Subſtance, If 
He, if Perſon, be a Subſtance; then conſciouſneſs 
that He is the ſame Perſon, is conſciouſneſs that He 
is the ſame Subſtance. If the Perſon, or He, be 
A the Property of a Subſtance; (till conſciouſneſs that 
He is the ſame Property is as certain a proof 
that his Subſtance remains the ſame, as Conſciouſ- 
neſs that he remains the ſame Subſtance would be? 
ſince the ſame property cannot be transferred from 


one ſubſtance to another. 
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Bur though we are thus certain, that we are the 
ſame Agents, living Beings, or Subſtances, Now, 
Which we were as far back as our remembrance 
reaches; yet it is alked, Whether we may not poſſi- 
bly be deceived in it? And this queſtion may be 
aſked at the end of any demonſtration whatever: 
becauſe it is a queſtion concerning the truth of per- 
ception by memory. And he who can doubt, whe. 
ther perception by memory can in this caſe be depen- 
ded upon, may doubt alſo, whether perception by 
deduQtion and reaſoning, which alſo include memo- 
ry, or indeed whether intuitive perception can. 
Here then we can go no farther. For it is ridiculous 
to attempt to prove the truth of thoſe perceptions, 
whoſe truth we can no otherwiſe prove, than by o- 
ther perceptions of exactly the ſame kind with them, 
and which there is juſt the ſame ground to ſuſpect; 
or to attempt to prove the truth of our faculties, 
which can no otherwiſe be proved, than by the uſe 


or means of thoſe very ſuſpected faculties them- 
® ſelves, | 
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Of the Nature of Virtue, 


HAT which renders Beings capable of moral 
government, is their having a moral nature, 
and moral faculties of perception and of action. 
Brute creatures are impreſſed and actuated by va- 
rious inſtincts and propenſions: fo alſo are We. 
But additional to this, We have a capacity of re- 
flecting upon actions and characters, and making 
them an object to our thought: And on doing this, 
we naturally and unavoidably approve ſome actions, 
under the peculiar view of their being virtuous and 
of good deſert; and diſapprove others, as vicioug 


and of ill-deſert. That we have this moral ap- 


proving and diſapproving “ faculty, is certain from 
our experiencing it in ourſelves, and recognizing it 
in each other. It appears from our exerciſing it 


This way of ſpeaking is taken from Epictetus +, and is made uſe 
of as ſeeming the moſt full, and leaſt liable to cavil. And the mos 
ral faculty may be underſtood to have theſe two epithets, Foxtuwae 
can and aroFoxiwaginn, upon a double account: becauſe, upon a 
ſurvey of actions, whether before or after they are done, it deter- 
mines them to be good or evil; and -lfo becauſe it determines it- 
ſelf to be the guide of action and of life, in contradiſtinction from 
all other faculties, or natural principles of action: in the very ſame 
manner, as ſpeculative reaſon direftly and naturally judges of ſpe- 
culative truth and falſhood; and, at the ſame time, is attended 
with a conſciouſneſs upon reſtetlion, that the natural right to judge 
of them belongs to it. 


1 Arr, Epict. L. 1. c. 1. 
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unavoidably, in the approbation and diſapprobation 
even of feigned characters: From the words, right 
and wrong, odious and amiable, baſe and worthy, 
with many others of like ſignification in alllangua- 
ges, applied to ac ions and characters: From the 
many written ſyſtems of morals which ſuppoſe it; 
ſince it cannot be imagined, that all theſe authors, 
throughout all theſe treatiſes, had abſolutely no 
meaning at all to their words, or a meaning merely 
chimerical: From our natural ſenſe of gratitude, 
which implies a diſtinction between merely being the 
inſtrument of good, and intending it: From the 
like diſtinction, every one makes, between injury, 
and mere harm, which, Hozss ſays, is peculiar to 
mankind ; and between injury and juſt puniſh- 
ment, a diſſinction plainly natural, prior to the 
conſideration of human laws. It is manifeſt, 
great part of common language, and of com- 
mon behaviour over the world, is formed upon 
ſuppoſition of ſuch a moral faculty ; whether cal- 
led Conſcience, moral Reaſon, moral Senſe, or 


divine Reaſon ; whether conſidered as a ſentiment 


of the underſtanding, or as a perception of the 
heart, or, which ſeems the truth, as including both. 
Nor is it at all doubtful in the general, what courſe 
of action this faculty, or practical diſcerning power 
within us, approves, and what it diſapproves. For, 
as much as it has been diſputed wherein Virtue con- 
ſiſts, or whatever ground for doubt there may be 
about particulars; yet, in general, there is in rea- 
lity an univerſally acknowledged ſtandard of it. It 
is That, which all ages and all countries have made 
profeſſion of in public; it is That, which every 
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man you meet, puts on the ſhew of: it is That, 
which the primary and fundamental laws of all civil 
conſtitutions, over the face of the earth, make it 
their buſineſs and endeavour to enforce the practice 
of upon mankind: namely, Juſtice, Veracity, and 
Regard to common good. It being manifeſt then, 
in general, that we have ſuch a faculty or diſcern- 


ment as this; it may be of uſe toremark ſome things, 
more diſtinctly, concerning it. 


Firſt, Ir ought to be obſerved, that the object of 
this faculty is Actions v, comprehending under that 
name active or practical principles: thoſe prin- 
ciples from which men would act, if occaſions and 
circumſtances gave them power ; and which, when 
fixed and habitual in any perſon, we call, his cha- 
racter. It does not appear, that brutes have the leaſt 
reflex ſenſe of actions, as diſtinguiſhed from events: 
or that will and deſign, which conſtitute the very 
nature of actions as ſuch, are at all an object to their 
perception. But to ours they are: and they are 
the object, and the only one, of the approving and 
diſapproving faculty. Acting, conduct, behaviour, 
abſtracted from all regard to what is, in fact and 
event, the conſequence of it, is itſelf the natural ob- 
ject of the moral diſcernment ; as ſpeculative truth 

and falſehood is, of ſpeculative reaſon. Intention 
of ſuch and ſuch conſequences, indeed, is always 

K K 
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included; for it is part of the action itſelf: but 
though the intended good or bad conſequences do 
not follow, we have exactly the ſame ſenſe of the 
action as if they did. In like manner we think well 
or ill- of characters, abſtracted from all conſiderati. 
on of the good or the evil, which perſons of ſuch 
characters have it actually in their power to do. We 
never, in the moral way, applaud or blame either 
ourſelves or others, for what we enjoy or what we 
ſuffer, or for having impreſſions made upon us which 
we conſider as altogether out of our power: but 
only for what we do, or would have done had it 
been in our power; or for what we leave undone 
which we might have done, or would have left un- 
done though we could have done it. 


Secondly, Our ſenſe or diſcernment of actions 
as morally good or evil, implies in it a ſenſe or 
diſcernment of them as of good or ill deſert. It 
may be difficult to explain this perception, ſo as to 
anſwer. all the queſtions which may be aſked con- 
cerning it: but every one ſpeaks of ſuch and ſuch 
actions as deſerving puniſhment; and it is not, l 
ſuppoſe, pretended that they have abſolutely no 
meaning at all to the expreſſion, Now the-meaning 
plainly is not, that we conceive it for the good of 
ſociety, that the doer of · ſuch actions ſhould be made 
to ſufter. For if unbappily it were reſolved, that a 
man who, by ſome innocent action, was infected 
with the plague, ſhould be left to periſh, leſt, by 
other peoples coming near him, the infection ſhould 
ſpread: no one would fay, he deſerved this treat- 
ment. Innocence and ill · deſert are inconſiſtent ideas, 
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Ill- deſert always ſuppoſes guilt : and if one be not 
part of the other, yet they are evidently and natu- 
rally connected in our mind. The fight of a man in 
miſery raiſes our compaſſion towards him ; and, if 
this miſery be inflicted on him by another, our in- 
dignation againſt the author of it. But when we are 
informed, that the ſufferer is a villain, and is puniſh- 
ed only for his treachery or cruelty; our compaſſion 
exceedingly leſſens, and, in many inſtances, our 
indignation wholly ſubſides. Now what produces 
this effect, is the conception of that in the ſufferer, 
which we call il|-deſert. Upon conſidering then, or 
viewing together, our notion of vice and that of 
miſery, there reſults a third, That of ill-defert. And 
thus there is in human creatures an aſſociation of 
the two ideas, natural and moral evil, wickedneſs 
and puniſhment. If this aſſociation were merely 
artificial or accidental, it were nothing: but being 
moſt unqueſtionably natural, it greatly concerns 
us to attend to it, inſtead of endeavouring to ex- 
plain it away. 


Ir may be obſerved farther, concerning our per- 
ception of good and of ill deſert, that the former is 
very weak with reſpe& to common inſtances of vir- 
tue. One reaſon of which may be, that it does not 
appear to a ſpectator, how far ſuch inſtances of 
virtue proceed from a virtuous principle, or in what 
degree this principle is prevalent : ſince a very weak 
regard to virtue may be ſufficient to make men act 
well in many common inſtances. And on the other 
hand, our perception 5 OE in vicious actions 
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leſſens, in proportion to the temptations men are 
thought to have had to fuch vices. For, Vice in 
human creatures conſiſting chiefly in the abſence or 
want of the virtuous principle; though a man be 
overcome, ſuppoſe, by tortures, it does not from 
thence appear, to what degree the virtuous principle 
was wanting. All that appears is, that he had it 
not in ſuch a degree, as to prevail over the temp- 
tation: but poſlibly he had it in a degree, which 
would have rendered him proof againſt common 
temptations. 


Thirdly, Ovx perception of vice and ill deſert 
ariſes from, and is the reſult of, a compariſon of 
actions with the nature and capacities of the agent. 
For, the mere neglect of doing what we ought to 
do, would, in many eaſes, be determined by all men to 
be in the higheſt degree vicious. And this determi- 
nation mult ariſe from ſuch compariſon, and be the 
reſult of it; becauſe ſuch neglect would not be vi- 
cious in creatures of other natures and capacities, as 
brutes. And it is the ſame alſo with reſpect to poſi- 
tive vices, or ſuch as conſiſt in doing what we ought 
not, For, every one hasa different ſenſe of harm 
done by an idiot, madman or child, and by one of 
mature and common underſtanding ; though the 
ation of both, including the intention which is 
part of the action, be the fame : as it may be, ſince 
idiots and madmen, as well as children, are capable 
not only of doing miſchief, but alſo of intend- 
ing it. Now this difference muſt ariſe from ſome- 
what diſcerned in the nature or capacities of one, 
Which renders the action vicious; and the want of 
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which in the other, renders the ſame action inno- 
cent or leſs vicious: And this plainly ſuppoſes a 
compariſon, whether reflected upon or not, between 


the action and capacities of the agent, previous to 


our determining an action to be vicious. And hence 


ariſes a proper application of the epithets, incongru- 


ous, unſuitable, diſproportionate, unfit, to actions 
which our moral faculty determines to be vicious. 


Fourthly, Ir deſerves to be conſidered, whether 
men are more at liberty, in point of morals, to 
make themſelves miſerable withour reaſon, than to 
make other people ſo: or diſſolutely to neglect 
their own greater good, for the ſake of a preſent 
leſſer gratification, than they are to neglect the good 
of others, whom Nature has committed to their 
care, It ſhould ſeem, that a due concern about our 
own intereſt or happineſs, and a reaſonable endea- 
vour toſecure and promote it, which is, I think very 
much the meaning of the word, prudence, in.our 
language; it ſhould ſeem, that this is virtue, and the 
contrary behaviour faulty and blameable : Since, in 
the calmeſt way of reflection, we approve of the 
firſt, and condemn the other conduct, both in our- 
ſelves and others. This approbation and diſappro · 
bation are altogether different from mere defire of 
our own or of their happineſs, and from ſorrow 


upon miſſing it. For the object or occaſion of this 


laſt kind of perception, is ſatisfaction, or uneaſineſs: 
whereas the object of the firſt is active behaviour. In 
one caſe, what our thoughts fix upon, is our conditi- 
on: in the other, our vx ap It is true indeed, that 
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Nature has not given us ſo ſenſible a diſapprobation do 1 
cf imprudence and folly, either in our/-lves or o- paſl 
thers, as of falſhood, injuſtice and cruelty : I ſup- con 

| poſe, becauſe that conſtant habitual ſenſe of private thir 

| intereſt and good, which we always carry about with tus 
us, render ſuch ſenſible difapprobation leſs neceſſary, wh 
leſs wanting, to keep us from imprudently neglecting tho 
our own happineſs, and fooliſhly injuring ourſelves, * 
than it is neceſſary and wanting to keep us from in- An 
Juring others, to whoſe good we cannot have fo Ga 
ſtrong and conſtant a regard: and alſo becauſe im- 1 
prudence and folly, appearing to bring its own a 
puniſhment more immediately and conſtantly than | 
injurious behaviour, it leſs needs the additional pu- th 
niſhment, which would be inflicted upon it by o- We 
thers, had they the ſame ſenſible indignation againſt dc 
it, as againſt injuſtice and fraud and cruelty. Be- th 
ſides, happineſs being in itſelf the natural object af 
of compaſſion ; the unhappineſs which people bring pi 
upon themſelves, though it be wilfully, excites in as 
us ſome pity for them: and this of courſe leſſeng 0 
our diſpleaſure againſt them. But ſtill it is matter of tl 

| experience, that we are formed ſo, as to reflect ve- n 

| ry ſeverely upon the greater inſtances of imprudent 1 

neglecis and fooliſh raſhneſs, both in ourſelves and 

| others. In inſtances of this kind, men often ſay of 

themſelves with remorſe, and of others with ſome \ 
indignation, that they deſerved to ſuffer ſuch cala- 2 
mities, becauſe they brought them upon themſelves, ; 


and would not take warning, Particularly when 
pcrſons come to poverty and diſtreſs by a long courſe 
of extravagance, and after frequent admonitions, 
though without falſhood or injuſtice ; we plainly 
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do not regard ſuch people as alike objects of com- 
paſſion with thofe, who are brought into the lame 
condition by unavoidable accidents. From theſe 
things it appears, that prudence is a ſpecies of vir- 


tue, and folly of vice: meaning by Folly, ſome- 


what quite difterent from mere incapacity; a 
thoughtleſs want of that regard and attention to 
our own happineſs, which we had capacity for. 
And this the word properly includes; and, as it 
ſeems, in its ufual acceptation; for we ſcarce apply 
it to brute creatures, 


| Howevex, if any perſon be diſpoſed to diſpute 
the matter, I ſhall very willingly give him up the 
words Virtue and Vice, as not applicable to pru- 
dence and folly; but muſt beg leave to inſiſt, that 
the faculty within us, which is the judge of actions, 
approves of prudent actions, and diſapproves im- 
prudent ones: I fay prudent and imprudent Actions 
as ſuch, and conſidered diſtinctly from the happineſs 
or miſery which they occaſion. And by the way, 
this obſervation may help to determine, what juſt- 
neſs there is in that objection againſt religion, that 
it teaches us to be intereſted and ſelfiſh, 


" Fifthly, Wirnour inquiring how far, and in 
what ſenſe, Virtue is reſolvable into Benevolence, 
and Vice into the Want of it; it may be proper 
to obſerve, that Benevolence and the Want of it, 
ſingly conſidered, are in no fort the Whole of 
Virtue and Vice. For if this were the caſe, in the 
review of ones own character or that of others, our 
moral underſtanding and moral ſenſe would be in- 
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different to every thing, but the degrees in which 
benevolence prevailed, and the degrees in which it 
was wanting. That is, we ſhould neither approve 
of Benevolence to ſome perſons rather than to o- 
thers, nor diſapprove injuſtice and falſhood upon 
any other account, than merely as an overbalance 
of happineſs was foreſeen likely to be produced by 
the firſt, and of mifery by the ſecond. But now 
on the contrary, ſuppoſe two men competitors for 
any thing whatever, which would be of equal ad- 
vantage to each of them: Though nothing indeed 
would be more impertinent, than for a ſtranger to 
buſy himſelf to get one of them preferred to the 
other; yet ſuch endeavour would be Virtue, in 
behalf of a friend or benefactor, abſtracted from all 
conſideration of diſtant conſequences : as that ex- 
amples of gratitude, and the cultivation of friend- 
ſhip, would be of general good to the world. A- 
gain, ſuppoſe one man ſhould, by fraud or violence, 
take from another the fruit of his labour, with in- 
tent to give it to a third, who, he thought, would 
have as much pleaſure from it, as would balance 
the pleaſure which the firſt poſſeſſor would have had 
in the enjoyment, and his vexation in the loſs of it; 
ſuppoſe alſo that no bad conſequences would fol- 
low: yet ſuch an action would ſurely be vicious. 
Nay farther, were treachery, violence and injuſtice, 
no otherwiſe vicious, than as foreſeen likely to pro- 
duce en overbalance of miſery to ſociety; then, if 
in any eaſe a man could procure to himſelf as great 
advantage by an act of injuſtice, as the whole fore- 
ſeen inconvenience, likely to be brought upon o- 
thers by it, would amount to; ſuch a piece of in- 
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juſtice would not be faulty or vicious at all: Be- 
cauſe it would be no more than, in any other caſe, 
for a man to prefer his own ſatisfaction to another's 
in equal degrees. The fact then appears to be, that 
we are conſtituted ſo as to condemn falſhood, un- 
provoked violence, injuſtice, and to approve of 
benevolence to ſome preferably to others, abftracted 
from all conſideration, which conduct is likelieſt 
to produce an overbalance of happineſs or miſery · 
And therefore, were the Author of Nature to pro- - 
poſe nothing to himſelf as an end but the productl- 
on of happineſs, were His moral character merely 
That of benevolence; yet ours is not ſo. Upon 
that ſuppoſition indeed, the only reaſon of his: 
giving us the above-mentioned approbation of bene* 
volence to ſome perſons rather than others, and 
diſapprobation of falſhood, unprovoked violence, 
and injuſtice, muſt be, that He forefaw, this con- 
ſtitution of our nature would produce more happi- 
neſs, than forming us with a temper of mere gene- 
ral benevolence, But ſtill, ſince this is our conſti- 
tution; falſhood, violence, injuſtice, mult be Vice 
in us, and benevolence to ſome preferably to o- 
thers, Virtue ; abſtracted from all conſideration of 
the overbalance of evil or good, which they may 
appear likely to produce. | 


Nou if human creatures are endued with ſuch a 
moral nature as we have been explaining, or with 
a moral faculty, the natural object of which is acti- 
ons: moral government mult conſiſt, in rendring 
them happy and unhappy, in rewarding and puniſh- 


ing them, as they follow, neglect, or depart from, 
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the moral rule of action interwoven in their na- 


ture, or ſuggeſted and enforced by this moral fa- 
. culty*®; in rewarding and puniſhing them upon 
account of their ſo doing. 


I an not ſenſible, that J have, in this fifth ob- 
ſervation, contradicted what any author deſigned to 
aſſert. But ſome of great and diſtinguiſhed merit, 
have, I think, expreſſed themſelves in a manner, 
which may oecaſion ſome danger to careleſs readers, 
of imagining the whole of Virtue to conſilt in ſing- 
ly aiming, according to the beſt of their judgment, 
at promoting the happineſs of mankind in the pre- 


ſent ſtate; and the whole of Vice, in doing what 
they foreſee, or might foreſee, is likely to produce 
am overbalance of unhappineſs in it: than which. 


miſtakes, none can be conceived more terrible. 
For it is certain, that ſome of the moſt ſhocking 
inſtances of injuſtice, adultery, murder, perjury, 
and even of perſecution, may, in many ſuppoſeable 
cafes, not have the appearance of being likely to 
produce an overbalance of miſery in the preſent 
ſtate: perhaps ſometimes may have the contrary 
appearance. For this reflection might eaſily be 
carried on, but I forbear The happineſs of 


the world is the concern of Him, who is the Lord 


and the Proprietor of it: Nor do we know what 
we are about, when we endeavour to promote the 
good of mankind in any ways, but thoſe which He 
has directed; that is indeed in all ways, not con- 
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trary to Veracity and Juſtice. I ſpeak thus upon 
ſuppoſition of perſans really endeavouring, in ſome 
ſort, to do good without regard to theſe. But the 
truth ſeems to be, that ſuch ſuppoſed endeavours 
proceed, almoſt always, from ambition, the ſpirit 
of party, or ſome indirect principle, concealed per- 
haps in great meaſure from perſons themſelves, 
And though it is our buſineſs and our duty to en- 
deavour, within the bounds of Veracity and Juſtice, 
to contribute to the eaſe, convenience, and even 
chearfulneſs and div erſion of our fellow- creatures: 
yet from our ſhort views, it is greatly uncertain, 
whether this endeavour will, in particular inſtances, 
produce an overbalance of happineſs upon the 
whole; ſince ſo many and diſtant things muſt 
come into the account. And that which makes it 
our duty, is, that there is ſome appearance that it 
will, and no poſitive appearance ſufficient to balance 
this, on the contrary ſide ; and allo, that ſuch be- 
nevolent endeavour is a cultivation of that moſt 
excellent of all virtuous principles, the active 
principle of benevolence. 


However, though Veracity, as well as Juſtice, 
is to be our rule of life; it muſt be added, other- 
wiſe a ſnare will be laid in the way of ſome plain 
men, that the uſe of common forms of ſpeech ge- 
nerally underſtood, cannot be falſhood ; and, in 
general, thai there can be no deſigned falſhood with- 
out deſigning to deceive, It mult likewiſe be ob. 
ſerved, that in numberleſs caſes, a man may be 
under the ſtricteſt obligations to what he ſoreſees 
will deceive, without his intending it, For it is 
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impoſſible not to foreſee, that the words and acti- 
ons of men in different ranks and employments, 
and of different educations, will perpetually be 

miſtaken by each other: And it cannot but be ſo, 

whilſt they will judge with the utmoſt careleſſneſs, 
as they daily do, of what they are not, perhaps, 
enough informed to be competent judges of, even 
though they conſidered it with great attention. 
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